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THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE.: 


By JouHN A. 


BERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, 
Ohio, deserves to be called 

the birthplace of the Anti-Saloon 
League. At a meeting held there 
March 20, 1874, an organization 
was formed under the name of the 
Oberlin Temperance Alliance. Its 
founders did not intend merely to 
add one more to the long list of as- 
sociations whose members pledged 
themselves to refrain, partly or en- 
tirely, from the consumption of in- 
toxicating liquors. They devoted 
the new organization to the com- 
plete suppression of the traffic in 
and use of intoxicating liquors; in 
other words, they committed it to 
prohibition. It is of interest to note 
that the same year saw the found- 
ing of the Women’s Temperance 
Union and that one year later this 
society made a declaration in favor 
of prohibition as essential to the 
full triumph of temperance. The 
liquor traffic was pronounced “not 
only a crime against God, but sub- 
versive of every interest of society.” 


1Pressure Politics. The Story of the Anti- 
Saloon League, by Peter H. Odegard. New 
York: Columbia University Press. $3.50. 


Ryan, D.D. 


Within a few years, the Oberlin 
organization established similar so- 
cieties in other college towns of 
Ohio, with the result that in 1882 
a local option law applying to such 
towns was enacted by the state leg- 
islature. Five years later the Alli- 
ance began to advocate a local op- 
tion law for all townships in the 
state. To promote this object a Lo- 
cal Option League was organized 
and within a short time was suc- 
cessful in getting its efforts trans- 
lated into law. Up to this time, the 
movement was mainly local in char- 
acter and did not aim at more than 
local prohibition. 

In 1893 the Executive Committee 
of the Oberlin Temperance Alliance 
met in the Oberlin College Library 
to form a state-wide organization. 
To it was given the name, the Anti- 
Saloon League. Its main objects 
were declared to be: the develop- 
ment and unification of a temper- 
ance public sentiment; the enforce- 
ment of laws already on the statute 
book, and “the enactment of further 
legislation as public sentiment may 
warrant in order that our people 
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may be saved from the evils of the 
drink habit, and delivered from the 
debauching curse of the drink traf- 
fic.” It will be observed that this 
declaration includes no endorse- 
ment or advocacy of prohibition ex- 
cept in so far as this purpose may 
be implicit in the rhetorical char- 
acterization of the liquor traffic. It 
is also to be noted that the meeting 
at which was adopted the platform 
of the new organization was held 
in the First Congregational Church 
of Oberlin. 

So rapidly did the Anti-Saloon 
League spread and develop in its 
native state that its sponsors began 
to consider the formation of a na- 
tional organization along the same 
lines. Before the Ohio group were 
able to get out their invitations for 
a national convention, the Anti- 
Saloon League of the District of Co- 
lumbia invited them and others to 
assemble for the same purpose. 
Accordingly, the convention was 
held at the Calvary Baptist Church 
in Washington, December 18, 1895, 
with 161 delegates present. At the 
second national convention, the fol- 
lowing year, 557 persons were in 
attendance, representing 36 states 
and territories. 

A brief digression must be made 
here in order to notice a reference 
made by Mr. Odegard to Archbishop 
Ireland in connection with the 
founding of the national organiza- 
tion. That the first national con- 
vention was held in Washington 
rather than somewhere in Ohio is 
said to be “the result of conversa- 
tions between Archbishop Ireland of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Rev. Luther B. Wilson, President 
of the District of Columbia Anti- 
Saloon League, and Dr. A. J. Kynett, 
chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Temperance and Prohibi- 
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tion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” If this statement is his- 
torically true it indicates that the 
great Archbishop of St. Paul was in 
favor of a national organization 
such as that contemplated by the 
Anti-Saloon League of the District 
of Columbia and Ohio. It would, 
however, be a grievous wrong to 
the Archbishop’s memory to infer 
that he favored national prohibi- 
tion. I was born in his diocese, re- 
ceived my college and seminary 
training there, and taught in the 
St. Paul seminary for thirteen 
years, leaving there only three 
years before the Archbishop died. 
I heard him make many addresses 
on temperance and many denuncia- 
tions of the saloon, but never either 
in public or in private, did I hear 
him avow himself in favor of pro- 
hibition. He supported local op- 
tion, indeed, but so did Cardinal 
Gibbons. I have reason to doubt 
that he had any considerable sym- 
pathy with state-wide prohibition 
and my best judgment is that he 
regarded national prohibition with- 
out any sympathy whatever. Never- 
theless, he could quite consistently 
look sympathetically upon the Anti- 
Saloon League program as it had 
been formulated in the year 1895. 
As already noted, that program in- 
cluded local option and other re- 
straints upon the power and influ- 
ence of the saloon but it did not 
clearly nor honestly advocate com- 
plete prohibition. As late as the 
year 1908, William Allen White de- 
clared that the movement promoted 
by the Anti-Saloon League was “not 
a prohibition wave but an anti- 
saloon wave, a protest against the 
conduct of the liquor business as it 
has developed in this country.” 
About a month later the American 
Issue, the organ of the Anti-Saloon 
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League, severely criticized an arti- 
cle by Arthur Brisbane which had 
represented the liquor question as 
“between prohibition and license.” 
The real issue said this official or- 
gan is between “the saloon and so- 
cial order.” Of course, we all know 
now that protests and distinctions 
of this sort were quite disingenu- 
ous, not to say dishonest, for the 
leaders of the Anti-Saloon League 
undoubtedly aimed at national pro- 
hibition from the day when the or- 
ganization was founded. That they 
did not openly avow this object in 
the beginning was clearly due to 
considerations of expediency. As 
Mr. Odegard interprets this policy 
of concealment: “Moderate drink- 
ers and total abstainers, who balked 
at the idea of absolute prohibition, 
were willing to admit that the 
American saloon had become a noi- 
some thing” (page 38). Archbish- 
op Ireland was not the only one 
holding this view who gave some 
support to the Anti-Saloon League 
in ignorance of the ultimate aim in 
the minds of its leaders. 

The Oberlin Temperance Alli- 
ance, which developed into the 
Anti-Saloon League, was an organi- 
zation of Methodists. The meeting 
which adopted the League’s first 
platform was held in a Congrega- 
tional church. The first national 
convention of the League assem- 
bled in a Baptist church. As it was 
in its beginnings, so it has contin- 
ued without interruption or waver- 
ing, to be an organization of Protes- 
tant Churches. That is to say, its 
membership, support and officers 
have been drawn with inconsider- 
able exceptions from Protestant ec- 
clesiastical bodies. The Board of 
Directors of the national organiza- 
tion is chosen by State Boards, 
which are in turn made up of rep- 
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resentatives from the various codp- 
erating churches. By far the great- 
er part of the funds have been col- 
lected in or through the churches. 
However, not all the Protestant 
bodies have participated. The Epis- 
copalians and the Lutherans seem 
to have kept almost entirely aloof. 
Apparently the great majority of 
the League members belong to four 
denominations, namely, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian and Congre- 
gationalist. Even these churches 
have generally failed to extend to 
the League official and formal sup- 
port and endorsement. Nor is it 
certain that a majority of their 
members have actively identified 
themselves with either the state or 
national organizations. The num- 
ber of Catholics in the League has 
always been negligible. 

Pretty consistently the League 
seems to have been supported and 
dominated by the more emotion- 
al elements in the participating 
churches. “The League,” says Mr. 
Odegard, “‘set itself the task of cre- 
ating through the instrumentality 
of a powerful propaganda an emo- 
tional abhorrence of the saloon and 
the liquor traffic.” The Reverend 
H. H. Russell, often called the “fa- 
ther” of the League, uttered these 
gems at a convention of the organi- 
zation in Columbus, in 1913: 


“The Anti-Saloon League move- 
ment was begun by Almighty God. 
. . » He molded my life and even 
used untoward events in such a 
way as to make it His errand for 
me to set this League in motion. 
. . - During my ministry in those 
cities whenever I passed a saloon 
I sent up a prayer, ‘O God, stop 
this!” At length God plainly said 
to me, ‘you know how to do it; go 
and help answer your own prayers!’ 
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... At a Conneaut, Ohio, church in 
the winter of 1893, a pastor, intro- 
ducing me to his congregation, said: 
‘There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John; it is equally 
true there was a man sent from God 
whose name was Russell!’ In the 
awed silence of my heart I was 
compelled to believe the statement 
was true.” 


The prominence of the emotional 
elements in the Anti-Saloon League 
naturally made a great part of its 
propaganda violent and exaggerated 
in language and in statement. Here 
is a typical example: 


“The saloon is the storm center of 
crime: the devil’s headquarters on 
earth; the schoolmaster of a broken 
decalogue; the defiler of youth; the 
enemy of the home; the foe of 
peace; the deceiver of nations; the 
beast of sensuality; the past mas- 
ter of intrigue; the vagabond of 
poverty; the social vulture; the 
rendezvous of demagogues; the en- 
listing office of sin; the serpent of 
Eden; a ponderous second edition 
of hell, revised, enlarged and illu- 
minated.”? 


Among other typical exaggera- 
tions in the League “literature” 
may be mentioned the assertion 
that i0 per cent of the annual 
deaths in the United States are due 
to alcohol; that from 60 to 100 per 
cent of the divorces are due to liq- 
uor; that the saloon produces 80 
per cent of the criminals; that from 
the faucet of the liquor business has 
flowed the deluge of paupers, blind, 
epileptics, criminals, etc. Many of 
the statistical statements and infer- 
ences therefrom in the League 


2American Issue, Kentucky Edition, April, 
1912. 
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propaganda suggests either emotion 
run wild or deliberate misrepresen- 
tation. In general, the addresses 
and printed matter tended to per- 
suade sympathetic hearers and 
readers that there could be no such 
thing as a decent saloon and even 
that to take a drink of intoxicating 
liquor was morally wrong. The 
League propaganda was calculated 
“to create a fear-psychology which 
in the name of civic and moral 
righteousness would rise and de- 
stroy [the saloon].” 

These characteristics of the or- 
ganization were accentuated by the 
fact that its constituency is over- 
whelmingly rural and that this is 
true even with regard to the urban 
congregations. “The Protestant 
Church in American cities is large- 
ly the property and product of rural 
immigrants.” Mr. Odegard quotes 
this sentence from The World Sur- 
vey of the Inter-Church Movement. 
He continues: 


“The rural church, particularly 
the Protestant Church, is ideally 
adapted to crusading. It is more 
than a place of worship; it is a 
meeting house, a forum. The rural 
Protestant seems to be a natural- 
born reformer. To him the city is 
a place of vice and corruption, a 
fleshpot to be feared. It is the 
home of the ‘foreign element’ which 
he abhors. In the city, on the other 
hand, strange persons, strange 
ideas, and strange customs meet 
and mingle. A live and let-live phi- 
losophy prevails; there is less de- 
mand for conformity. The inter- 
stimulation of a variety of sects and 
creeds works for tolerance border- 
ing on indifference. Any other at- 
titude would make city life unendur- 
able. Villagers and the inhabitants 
of Main Street live in glass houses; 
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every man is his brother’s keeper. 
The village dweller, his own life 
drab and uneventful, is an ideal 
soldier for a moral crusade. He 
takes literally the admonition of 
St. Paul, ‘It is good neither to eat 
flesh, nor drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is offended, or is made weak.’ Re- 
formist movements in cities empha- 
size the social and economic rather 
than the moral; prohibition has 
been essentially a moral movement. 
Its leaders used economic and polit- 
ical arguments, but to the rank and 
file it was at bottom a moral prob- 
lem. Drink was not only the cause 
of disease, destitution and deprav- 
ity; it was above all ‘the Great De- 
stroyer of the Temple of the Soul,’ 
the inciter of base passions and the 
arch enemy of Christian virtue.” 


Emotionalism, fanaticism, nar- 
row sectarian zeal and all the other 
irrational and unlovely features of 
the League movement would have 
been inadequate and comparatively 
futile without effective organiza- 
tion. To this factor must be attrib- 
uted by far the greater part of its 
success. Mr. Odegard represents 
the League as resting upon four pil- 
lars; paid professional officers and 
workers giving it their entire time; 
monthly supporting subscriptions; 
political agitation for the defeat of 
wet and election of dry candidates, 
and complete concentration upon 
the liquor question. In its struc- 
ture the League is highly central- 
ized and capable of making quick 
and definite decisions. The Board 
of Directors and the Executive Com- 
mittee have substantially supreme 
power in the national organization, 
just as have the State Boards of 
Trustees in the several common- 
wealths. While national conven- 
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tions are held biennially, the dele- 
gates have no power to determine 
the policy of the organization or in- 
deed to cast effective votes on any 
subject. To be sure, even the Na- 
tional Board of Directors could be 
removed by the members of the un- 
derlying church bodies, acting 
through the State Boards of Trus- 
tees, but this method is roundabout 
and not practically available except 
when the great majority of the sup- 
porting churches are in a state of 
active insurgency. 

The lack of democracy in the 
League organization is further il- 
lustrated by the provision that no 
single state may have more than 
five representatives on the Board 
of Directors. The obvious purpose 
of this restriction is to prevent con- 
trol by the populous urban states. 
While it has always pleaded for 
the right of communities to vote 
out saloons, it has never admitted 
that dry communities have a right 
to vote the saloons back. In its 
early years the League confined its 
efforts to local option, that is, to 
bringing about prohibition in town- 
ships, towns and cities. As soon as 
it became sufficiently powerful, it 
worked for county option; then for 
state prohibition, and finally for the 
abolition of the liquor traffic 
throughout the nation. Of course 
this meant a progressive disregard 
of the wishes of large minorities 
and the subordination of urban 
groups to the rural and small town 
groups. For the latter the League 
claimed not only the right to have 
prohibition within their own terri- 
tories but to impose it upon the city 
inhabitants. In view of the pro- 
nounced differences between the ur- 
ban and the rural groups it would 
seem fair and reasonable that each 
should be allowed to determine for 
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itself the question of wetness or 
dryness. The Anti-Saloon League 
has never admitted this principle. 
To the urban communities it has 
permitted only one choice, that of 
being dry. 

From the foregoing strictures it 
must not be inferred that the Anti- 
Saloon League has exhibited a 
greater contempt for democracy 
than the organizations which op- 
posed its efforts. Associations of 
saloon-keepers, of distillers, of 
brewers and of other groups inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the liq- 
uor traffic invariably showed them- 
selves quite as averse to representa- 
tive government and popular vot- 
ing. Indeed there are very few or- 
ganizations of any sort that are 
willing to give up any benefits 
which they derive from existing po- 
litical processes and institutions. 
Devotion to the principles of pure 
democracy rarely impels any or- 
ganized group to forego whatever 
advantage it can find in existing ar- 
rangements. 

The efficiency, effectiveness, and 
success of the Anti-Saloon League 
are clearly and interestingly nar- 
rated in Chapters III.-VI. of Mr. 
Odegard’s book. At the beginning 
of Chapter III., he enumerates the 
outstanding features of its meth- 
ods as follows: “Centralization of 
authority; singleness of purpose; 
political utilization of the power of 
the Protestant churches; avoidance 
of entry into politics as a separate 
political party.” With rare excep- 
tions the men who led and directed 
the League campaigns were not 
only earnest, aggressive and untir- 
ing but competent, clever and 
adroit. This statement applies par- 
ticularly to their activities as lobby- 
ists before state legislatures and 
Congress, and as manipulators of 
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political pressure. Mr. Odegard 
describes many instances of these 
tactics, varying from gentle per- 
suasion to crude bulldozing. 

The first notable success of the 
League in the field of national legis- 
lation occurred in February, 1913, 
when Congress passed the Webb- 
Kenyon bill, which considerably re- 
stricted the freedom of liquor ship- 
ments from wet to dry states. Pres- 
ident Taft vetoed it on constitution- 
al grounds, but both the Senate and 
the House repassed it by consider- 
ably greater majorities than the re- 
quired two-thirds. Anyone who is 
surprised at this outcome should 
reflect that in the year 1913 nine 
states had complete and thirty-six 
partial prohibition. Upwards of 
fifty million Americans were living 
in territories from which the saloon 
had been excluded by law. A sub- 
stantial majority of the members of 
Congress came from these dry 
areas. 

The same year saw the initiation 
of the League’s campaign for na- 
tional prohibition. Present in the 
national convention were represen- 
tatives from every state in the 
Union, including “ministers, judges, 
social workers, scientists, senators, 
congressmen, governors and the 
League’s own leaders trained in 
pulpit and politics, all dedicating 
themselves to a final assault on the 
bulwarks of evil.” Typical of the 
spirit which permeated the conven- 
tion were these words uttered by 
Bishop Wilson: “As Moses ap- 
proached with unsandled feet that 
bush of flame and taught the word 
of God, so come we to this hour and 
in its solemn hush we read and 
recognize the divine hour for a new 
advance—Prohibition for all our 
land.” In view of the mass of 
threatening evidence the National 
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Liquor Dealers’ Journal confessed: 
“To us there is the handwriting on 
the wall and its interpretation spells 
doom. The liquor business is to 
blame. It seems incapable of learn- 
ing any lesson of advancement or 
any motive but profit.” 

The resolution submitting to the 
states the constitutional amend- 
ment for national prohibition was 
introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress, December 10, 1913. “Con- 
gress was all but buried in an ava- 
lanche of communications from the 
people back home. The wires were 
hot with messages. The local 
leagues spurred on the church 
folks and it seemed that the flood 
of public opinion had broken on an 
unsuspecting Congress. A partial 
list of endorsed petitions contained 
the names of 9,296 organizations 
with a total membership of 3,358,- 
586” (page 153). Apparently the 
resolution did not come to a vote in 
the Senate, but it passed the House 
by a majority of seven. In the 
course of the debate Representative 
Mann of Illinois proposed that the 
resolutions should be ratified by 
conventions chosen for that pur- 
pose instead of by the legislatures 
in the several states. Congres- 
sional spokesmen for the League 
objected to this proposal on the 
ground that the same people who 
chose the legislatures would also 
choose the delegates to the sug- 
gested conventions. As a matter of 
fact, fifteen of the state legisla- 
tures which ultimately ratified the 
amendment had been chosen before 
it was adopted by Congress. In 
any case the members of a con- 
vention selected for the one pur- 
pose of passing upon a prohibition 
amendment might well differ great- 
ly in personnel and in attitude to- 
wards this question from the mem- 
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bers of a state legislature elected 
at the end of a campaign which in- 
volved many other issues. Of 
course the real reason of the 
League’s unwillingness to accept 
the convention proposal was its dis- 
trust of a popular vote in many 
states on this specific issue. Its 
spokesmen were well aware from 
experience that they could deal 
more successfully with a small body 
of legislators than with an entire 
state electorate in an open cam- 
paign. 

By the fall of 1916 twenty-three 
states were dry and a sufficient 
number of dry representatives had 
been elected to both houses of Con- 
gress to justify the hope that the 
prohibition amendment would soon 
be submitted to the state legisla- 
tures. Before the hope could be 
realized Congress declared war 
against the Central Powers, and 
the advocates of the amendment 
were compelled to be content with 
a provision in the Food Control 
bill which made illegal the use of 
food stuffs in the manufacture of 
spirituous liquors. They had con- 
tended strongly for the inclusion of 
beer and wine and desisted in their 
efforts only after President Wilson 
had written a letter to Bishop Can- 
non, requesting him and his fellow- 
prohibition leaders not to endanger 
the enactment of the bill by insist- 
ing upon this demand. The hu- 
miliation thus accepted by the 
President of the United States is at 
least as discreditable as that im- 
posed upon Congress in connection 
with the Adamson Eight Hour bill. 
Much ink has been spilled in de- 
ploring the latter but little or noth- 
ing has been said in the condemna- 
tion of the former. Of course the 
prohibition provisions in the Food 
Control bill represent sheer hypoc- 
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risy, inasmuch as the amount of 
food materials that would have 
been consumed in making whiskey 
were not vital to the war operations, 
while the gain thereby effected was 
only a partial compensation for the 
ensuing loss in government revenue. 

In December, 1917, the resolu- 
tion for a prohibition amendment 
was introduced in both houses of 
Congress. Wayne Wheeler, the 
chief lobbyist for the League, in- 
sisted that the resolution be passed 
in the current session lest the mat- 
ter be delayed until after 1920, 
when a reapportionment was to be 
expected and “forty new wet Con- 
gressmen will come from the great 
wet centers with their rapidly in- 
creasing population.” Here is Mr. 
Odegard’s comment: “So much 
was the Anti-Saloon League con- 
cerned with the will of the major- 
ity.” Yea, verily. Only one day 
was allotted to debate in the House, 
at the close of which the resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 282 to 128. 
That was on December 17th. The 
following day the Senate concurred, 
47 ayes to 8 nays. Thus the resolu- 
tion obtained considerably more 
than the required two-thirds ma- 
jority in both houses. According- 
ly it was submitted to the state 
legislatures and within fourteen 
months was ratified by the required 
number. One year later, January 
16, 1920, it became a part of the 
Federal Constitution. Before that 
date all the other states had ap- 
proved it except New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. The 


first named of these ratified the 
amendment in 1922; the other two 
enjoy the distinction of having 
failed to do so, up to the present. 
In the seventh and eighth chap- 
ters, Mr. Odegard presents in con- 
siderable detail the record of the 
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League in the matters of contribu- 
tions, expenditures and corruption. 
With regard to the first two his con- 
clusion is that the record contains 
little that is discreditable. The 
amount of corrupt conduct by rep- 
resentatives of the League is like- 
wise found to have been not un- 
usual or extraordinary. The author 
summarizes his judgment on this 
point in a quotation from an arti- 
cle by Frank Kent in the Baltimore 
Sun: “I recognize that to conceive 
that the Anti-Saloon League is any- 
thing but a bunch of crooks will 
cause a good many wets around 
here severe pain. . . . What I have 
said about the character of these 
men is a fundamental fact which 
it seems to me ought to be under- 
stood. They are not only honest 
but the real leaders are amazingly 
astute, incredibly efficient, practical 
to a point and with an ability to see 
ahead about eight times as far as 
the average political party leader.” 
The last chapter is entitled “High 
Politics,” and sketches the propa- 
ganda and the political perform- 
ances of the liquor interests. Need- 
less to say their record in these 
fields is at least as black as that of 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

The assertion has often been 
made that the favorable vote in 
Congress and the votes in many if 
not most of the state legislatures 
were brought about through enor- 
mous deception; that, in the lan- 
guage of the day, national prohibi- 
tion was “put over upon the people 
while they were not looking.” This 
view seems to be without adequate 
supporting evidence. The Congress 
which by more than a two-thirds 
majority of both houses submitted 
the amendment to the legislatures 
was not elected under the influence 
of war feeling, for the great major- 
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ity were chosen five months before 
America entered the conflict and 
two-thirds of the Senate had been 
members of that body for still 
longer periods. The League repre- 
sentatives claimed, apparently with- 
out contradiction, that they had a 
sufficient majority in Congress the 
day after the election, November, 
1916. To be sure, the distorted 
views and emotions produced by 
the war might have exercised some 
influence upon many members of 
Congress when they voted on the 
proposal, but these factors do not 
seem to have been decisive. As re- 
gards the process of ratification, it 
must be kept in mind that twenty- 
seven states already had prohibi- 
tion laws on their statute books or 
in their constitutions. 

Again, it is asserted that both the 
members of Congress and those of 
the ratifying state legislatures were 
subjected to overwhelming intimi- 
dation and pressure by the Anti- 
Saloon League, that if they could 
have voted on the measure in se- 
cret, the required majority would 
not have been forthcoming. The 
latter contention is, of course, im- 
possible of proof or disproof. As 
to political pressure, the only dif- 
ference between the kind used by 
the Anti-Saloon League and that 
employed by many other organiza- 
tions seems to have been a differ- 
ence in the degree of efficiency. 
The intimidation that the League 
practiced was likewise not unusual, 
for it consisted essentially in threat- 
ening hesitating legislators with de- 
feat by their constituents at the 
next election. 

What then is the explanation of 
this revolutionary victory by the 
Anti-Saloon League? Its constitu- 
ency never included more than a 
small proportion of the country’s 
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electorate. As a tentative answer, 
one might hazard the statement 
that the League was successful in 
its efforts partly because of its ef- 
fective organization and propa- 
ganda, partly because it took full 
advantage of the emotional condi- 
tion under which Congress and the 
majority of the people labored in 
the war time and partly because 
millions of persons having no affili- 
ation or sympathy with the Anti- 
Saloon League were strongly op- 
posed to the saloon and carelessly 
assumed that national prohibition 
would be feasible and desirable, 
even as state and local prohibition 
had seemed feasible and desirable. 
This general attitude was based 
upon many considerations, among 
which economic factors were prob- 
ably stronger than those of a moral 
character. 

Some of the methods and pur- 
poses of the League are clearly sub- 
ject to just condemnation. Its re- 
fusal to permit a popular referen- 
dum through state conventions 
chosen precistly and solely on the 
question of ratification of the 
amendment was undemocratic and 
incapable of rational defense. 
Equally to be condemned is its in- 
sistence upon a prohibition statute 
instead of an enabling act in the 
Federal Constitution. The Eight- 
eenth Amendment is the only pro- 
vision of its kind in our organic 
law and it is undoubtedly at vari- 
ance with all the elements of that 
instrument. Previous to the inser- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment 
the Federal Constitution comprised 
three kinds of provisions: those de- 
scribing the framework of the fed- 
eral government; those enumerat- 
ing the powers conferred upon 
Congress and those restricting the 
powers of Congress in favor of in- 
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dividual rights. The Eighteenth 
Amendment is the only part of the 
Constitution which regulates and 
restricts the conduct of the people. 
While the Nineteenth Amendment 
does affect directly a large class of 
citizens, it is not a restriction, but 
a grant of power; it enables wom- 
en to vote. Had the Anti-Saloon 
League been devoted to the princi- 
ples of democracy and to the genius 
of the Federal Constitution, it would 
have been satisfied with an enabling 
act, that is, an amendment author- 
izing Congress to enact national 
prohibition. It insisted upon a 
statute instead of an enabling act 
because it did not trust future Con- 
gresses. One of the latter might 
have repealed the prohibition stat- 
ute which the Congress chosen in 
1916 or in 1918 undoubtedly would 
have enacted. 

Even more flagrant was the 
League’s disregard of individual lib- 
erty. Always it attacked the saloon 
as a social institution, ignoring the 
fact that no social institution is 
maintained except by the desires 
and support of the citizens. The 
wishes of those who like to con- 
sume intoxicating liquor were never 
given consideration by the Anti- 
Saloon League. Indeed, a large 
proportion of the organization 
seemed to have regarded the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors as 
intrinsically immoral. Certainly 
the majority of its members re- 
garded government licensing of 
drink shops as morally wrong. 
Leaders of the League were willing 
to and did impose these ethical no- 
tions upon a very large minority, if 
not indeed a majority, of their fel- 
low citizens. While conditions are 
conceivable in which national pro- 
hibition would be a justifiable re- 
striction of individual liberty, those 
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conditions did not exist in America 
in the second decade of the twenti- 
eth century. Nor do they exist to- 
day. 

The political activity of the Prot- 
estant churches on behalf of pro- 
hibition has been severely criticized 
and stoutly defended. Mr. Odegard 
takes the latter view, contending in 
effect that the church may with as 
much propriety use political influ- 
ence in favor of measures that it 
advocates as a labor union or a 
manufacturer’s association. In pure 
theory and in conditions which pre- 
sent a moral or religious crisis, this 
doctrine is sound. In American 
practice and in the vast majority 
of situations, the doctrine is un- 
sound. The traditional theory of 
separation of Church and State in 
our country includes the condem- 
nation, or at least the discourage- 
ment, of political activity by the 
churches as organizations unless 
their own interests are _ vitally 
threatened. Our traditional prac- 
tice does not sanction church ap- 
peals for votes, whether at the bal- 
lot box or in the legislatures, on be- 
half of so-called moral issues to 
which a large proportion of the elec- 
torate denies that character. 

A rather disingenuous distinc- 
tion has been drawn by several 
Protestant leaders within the last 
few weeks in this matter of polit- 
ical activity by the churches. 
Churchmen may properly use their 
pulpits for political discussion when 
a “moral” issue is involved, pro- 
vided that they are exercising mere 
“influence” but not “authority.” 
Obviously, this distinction was in- 
vented in order to justify Protes- 
tant churchmen while condemning 
Catholic churchmen for the same 
sort of activity. So far as the ef- 
fects are concerned, the difference 
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between “influence” and “author- 
ity” is merely one of degree. The 
exertion of “influence” by those 
who possess that power might easily 
constitute a greater danger to pub- 
lic welfare than the exercise of “‘au- 
thority.” 

Some of the principal sources of 
strength in the Anti-Saloon League 
are in the long run factors of weak- 
ness. They account for much of 
its success but they also are and 
will continue to be responsible for 
its inevitable failure. Emotional- 
ism, fanaticism, lack of balanced 
judgment, disregard of democracy 
and of individual rights, excessive 
political pressure, improper activ- 
ity of the churches, have all made 
a large contribution to the adoption 
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of the Eighteenth Amendment. On 
the other hand, the essential false- 
hood and injustice of these things 
will prove no inconsiderable part 
of the reasons for the ultimate fail- 
ure of national prohibition. No 
such revolutionary change in hu- 
man habits and institutions can en- 
dure on the basis of a lie. 

Mr. Odegard has produced an ex- 
tremely useful book. It reflects an 
enormous amount of painstaking 
investigation and a high degree of 
impartiality. Both as a record of 
the League’s activities and as an ex- 
planation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment it will probably continue for 
a long time to be the most satisfac- 
tory and reliable publication avail- 
able to the American people. 
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By HersBert H. YEAMES. 


ANGEL of Death, who, like some monstrous cloud 
Blotting the sun and drenching earth in gloom, 
With dreadful wings outspread, of raven plume, 
God and His Heaven from our eyes dost shroud 

In night impenetrable,—art thou proud 

Of thy poor triumph in man’s hopeless doom, 

Of thy fell incense from the fetid tomb, 

Thy hymns of ceaseless lamentation loud?— 

Or is it that we cannot see aright? 

Hast thou thy feet on earth, in Heaven thy head, 
Aureoled with splendor of God’s living light? 

Is’t that which casts on us thy shadow dread, 
When thou dost stoop from that unfathomed height 
To lift to God those whom we call the dead? 
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By DorotHy GRAHAM. 


E wasn’t a boy any longer. Nor 

was this the first parting. She 

was foolish to let her lip tremble. 
Ted wouldn’t like it. 

“Why, mother .. .” he began. 

Elinor Griscom looked up at her 
son from under the brim of her 
smart brown hat. Her features that 
had been piquant, now were toned 
by years, softened by yearning love. 
The wistful, flickering smile in her 
eyes denied the stubborn angle of 
her chin. 

Her small hand, gloved in im- 
maculate tan suéde, groped for the 
boy’s arm instinctively. But Ted 
might not like that. She jerked 
the hand back with a sense of con- 
trition, for in the hurrying crowd 
at the station the affectionate ges- 
ture might prove humiliating. 

He insisted upon traveling in 
tweed knickerbockers, a golf bag 
slung over his shoulder. “They 
do,” he had said briefly. So she let 
the maid pack the conservative 
suits, bowing to the immutable laws 
of youth. 

He was tall and straight and seri- 
ous, her Ted. He possessed her 
clear blue eyes, fearless, undaunted. 
His father’s nose—she had to ad- 
mit. The chiseled, proud nose of 
Duveney, the actor. She choked 
with secret glee sometimes at that 
arrogant nose. Her mouth, thank 
heaven! Firm, decisive, it could 
twist with humor. But youth was 
a serious business. He didn’t have 
time to laugh with her. 

She could let him go, she thought, 
if she might take off the ridiculous 
soft hat and just once more crush 


his hair between her fingers. He 
had almost succeeded in brushing 
the curl out of it. Occasionally it 
defied his efforts, rearing in wind- 
blown little wisps, giving him the 
effect of a joyous cherub. She 
wouldn’t want him to let it curl. 
But she wondered how long it 
would survive his determined morn- 
ing onslaught, the vigorous smooth- 
ing with military brushes as he 
scowled into the glass, soaking it 
with water, brushing— 

“Well, mother...” Ted cleared 
his throat impressively. 

Then he didn’t want her to go to 
the gate. Surely, in that crowd of 
travelers doggedly following red- 
capped porters, no one would know 
she was his mother. Why, they 
might even think she was his con- 
temporary, if they didn’t peer un- 
der the brim of that clever brown 
hat. Wouldn’t it be rather swank 
to be seen off by a sweetheart? 
Perhaps she should have let Doria 
go to the train with him—this first 
time he went up to New Haven on 
the adventure of college. 

“Yes, Ted,” she rallied quickly. 
“I have an appointment. Sorry I 
can’t go to the gate with you.” 

“All right. You run along, moth- 
er. Never knew anyone to have so 
many dates.” 

Pride infused his tone. 
she knew her lines! 

She raised her head. He might 
kiss her. She waited an intermina- 
ble second. Then her hand was 
shaken in a manly grasp that 
pressed her topaz signet ring deep 
into the flesh. Exquisite, that pain! 


Ah, but 
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“You'll write, Ted? Often?” 

“You bet. I'll have lots to tell. 
This is going to be different.” 

She realized. She had let him go 
to boarding school with a pang, but 
there had been discipline and con- 
trol. Sometimes, she had risked a 
note to the Head Master; or sent a 
plum cake. Perfectly correct. 
Nothing to suggest the spoiled in- 
fant. But this. ... Why this was 
casting the offspring to the lions. 
The university! Ted, out to battle 
with the world! 

“Of course I'll be awfully busy,” 
he went on importantly, “meeting 
the new fellows and trying out for 
the football. You understand, 
mother. You’re always a sport.” 

Football! The darling! She had 
no fear of his making the team. 
And then, long ago, she’d learned 
to be a good sport. Quite easy in 
public. A matter of squaring one’s 
shoulders, swallowing hard. 

“You'll let me know about the 
team,” she _ interjected hastily. 
“Who’s going to be on the ’varsity 
and if Yale can hold against Prince- 
ton. And be sure you send me a 
bunch of violets as big as my head 
to wear the day of the game.” 

“You bet,” he grinned. He stuck 
out his hand again and she slipped 
hers into it. 

“Mother! Good-bye!” He stooped 
awkwardly, swiftly—to kiss her. A 
funny, crooked kiss, on the corner 
of her mouth. 


She walked up Park Avenue two 
months later, fighting a stiff au- 
tumn breeze and reasoning stub- 
bornly with herself. Hadn’t Ted 
written three times? Those letters 
were tucked in her purse where she 
could pull them out and read them. 
This interval of silence implied no 
lack of devotion. Simply careless- 
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ness. ... Idiot! Why was she wor- 


rying? 

She had devised interests for her- 
self. Classes in psychoanalysis. 
The inconsequential essays she was 
finishing for publication. Not to 
mention a new gown she was de- 
signing and the bridge benefit she 
was arranging for indigent artists. 
Could a woman create more diver- 
sions? 

Because she had given up her 
definite work for Ted, she needed 
the full compensation of his affec- 
tion. Elinor Griscom (she had been 
Elinor Randall then) had gone on 
the stage at eighteen. After pre- 
paratory study in languages and 
diction she had started judiciously 
in a stock company near New York. 
Talent, added to intelligence and in- 
fluence, brought her shortly to 
Broadway. She had been given a 
minor part in Kenneth Duveney’s 
company, a_ grateful réle_ that 
brought into valuation her beauty 
and training. The public applauded 
promptly. Duveney, instead of 
discharging the limelight snatcher, 
had with surprising alacrity, mar- 
ried her. 

She had remained effectually hid- 
den behind the innocuous cogno- 
men of Griscom, his real name, 
since the more euphonious Duveney 
had been adopted to tally with his 
matinée idol personality. Better 
for the popular young actor’s repu- 
tation to seem unfettered. He had 
been flighty, flirtatious. A man 
who pampered his ego by accepting 
the tribute of every individual, 
striving for this as eagerly as the 
actor on the scene angled for the 
adulation of the crowd. 

Her own way progressed stead- 
ily. Managers featured her win- 
some seriousness, her intellectual 
profile. She moved in medieval 
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drama; wine-colored dresses, vair- 
bordered; hair coifed in some 
cinquecento fashion, pearl-bound. 
Her fragile hands expressed the 
gamut of emotions when her laugh- 
ing, silver voice was mute. 

Always a day like this she re- 
membered most vividly. The keen 
wind whipped her blood. She re- 
called her lines, her gestures, the 
applause. And the north wind that 
brought the city dust and smoke 
and gasoline, to her became redo- 
lent of grease paint, the odd, musty 
smell of a closed theater, the musk 
of her understudy’s predilection. 

Ted had been a delightful inci- 
dent, impinging on the phenomenon 
of her marriage. He was all hers 
to adore. For when the babe was 
scarcely a year old, Duveney slipped 
out of her existence. An accident 
—the circumstances of which she 
preferred to forget—had removed 
him suddenly. To Elinor Griscom 
was left the fullness of her work. 
And the chubby bit of rollicking 
flesh that was Ted. 

The child was the dearer because 
she felt slight bitterness for the 
father. Love—no, one couldn’t 
love the idol that had crashed peri- 
odically to lower depths. But the 
devotion she had originally given 
her husband, she hungrily trans- 
ferred to her son. 

He was four years old when she 
returned from a western tour and 
found him mischievously smiling. 
That day the indefinite nose caught 
her imagination as the reproduction 
of Duveney’s vaunted feature. 
Her son! If he were to be her very 
own, without trace or taint of the 
Duveney heritage, she must build 
a character to dominate that nose. 
The insolent, conquering Duveney 
nose! 

She canceled her contract. 
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“My boy needs me,” she ex- 
plained. “The stage can get along 
without me.” 

What might she have become in 
those fifteen years! Perhaps, she 
noted with amusement, it was just 
as well she had retired from a dig- 
nified peak. Only last week she 
had seen Maizie Longstreth’s visage 
peering from a magazine with the 
sophisticated innocence of twenty. 
Maizie, the mouse of her company, 
who aspired to tragic, erotic hero- 
ines, now starring as a super-flap- 
per. Maizie was opening in Stam- 
ford, in what was destined to be a 
Broadway success. Maizie, who 
had talked of a succés d’estime, and 
of starvation. 

Elinor Griscom battled against 
the wintry gusts. Football weath- 
er! To-day was the Yale-Princeton 
game. Cars, banner decked, had 
been streaking up the Avenue since 
last evening. She had watched 
them fly by in the November dusk, 
dashes of orange, trails of valiant 
blue. If this were an era of chap- 
erons, she would be there. She re- 
gretted wasted potentialities. 

At least, violets would come 
from Ted. The tradition was rooted 
in the past, for three years ago 
when he was at St. Quentin’s, Ted 
had inaugurated the custom. This 
time she needn’t play the game 
with the austerely dignified door- 
man of the apartment. “Collins, 
you’re not hiding my precious son’s 
letters under those bills?” And 
Collins with the smile he indulgent- 
ly deigned to bestow on her jesting, 
need not reply: “No, Mrs. Gris- 
com. I guess Mr. Griscom’s just 
busy.” Lately she had detected 
pity in the door-man’s lines. She 
mustn’t play any more. 

Were other mothers so inanely 
silly? Real mothers, with golf- 
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playing, banker husbands? She 
must be placid and expect nothing. 
Nothing. Then when a letter came, 
she would have the shock of de- 
lighted surprise. 

She entered the apartment, Col- 
lins holding open the wide glass 
door. Out of the warm, dusky at- 
mosphere, detaching itself from 
the background of dull Persian 
rugs and soft-toned tapestries, a 
small, lithe figure ran towards her. 

“Mrs. Griscom—they said you’d 
bein soon. So I waited down here.” 

Elinor recognized the glinting 
curls peeping from beneath the 
crushed velvet hat, the jaunty 
swing of the fur coat. Impulsively 
she drew the girl towards her. 

“Why didn’t you go up, dear? 
Come, let’s hurry.” Her voice fal- 
tered. “Doria—why aren’t you 
with Ted at the game to-day?” 

A choking sound—and the girl’s 
hand fumbled at her throat, osten- 
sibly to unfasten the fur. 

In the cosily spacious living 
room, Doria settled herself with a 
contented sigh, pulling off her 
gloves and hat, sinking deep in the 
billowing depths of an arm chair. 

Elinor Griscom picked up a green 
box from the florist’s conspicuously 
waiting for her on the table. She 
tore off the string. 

“See, Doria! He’s sent them—” 
She lifted the bunch of Parma vio- 
lets with an exaggerated length of 
purple ribbon. The warm room 
suddenly was filled with their fresh 
fragrance. She buried her face in 
the soft, fragile mass and caressed 
the velvet purple petals with trem- 
bling finger tips. 

Then she held the flowers to- 
wards the girl. Doria’s fair head 
bending above them was irresistible. 

“You shall wear them, Doria! 
Pin them on now. Let me feast my 
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eyes on you while we talk. There 
—they melt into that cloth. Gor- 
geous! Why can’t I do a sonnet to 
youth. ... And tell me, Doria, why 
didn’t you go to New Haven?” 

“Well,” said Doria, “there was 
no definite plan. Of course he 
talked about it last summer—but 
nothing was ever really settled.” 

Elinor caught the tragic casual- 
ness of the matter-of-fact tone. 
She slowly took off her gloves and 
laid them on the table. Absently 
she straightened the books, wound 
the green string of the florist’s box 
into a neat roll. 

“Alice didn’t go either,” Doria 
continued. “Nor Jane.” 

Then who in the world was im- 
portant enough to grace that game 
with Ted? Inwardly they were 
both asking the same question. 
Doria had come to her. And she 
couldn’t answer. 

Elinor pushed back the books 
with a shove. Another package was 
there. She ripped off the paper 
wrappings. Sherry’s chocolates! 
The lavender box glared up at her. 

“We're in luck, Doria! Have 
some, please.” She took up a bit 
of pistachio reflectively. “Sherry’s? 
Does he always send Sherry’s now, 
Doria? This added extravagance 
seems to me like a clear case of 
conscience. When did you last 
hear?” 

Doria’s eyes of periwinkle blue 
were fixed on the lid of the candy 
box. “I?” she countered lightly. 
“IT haven’t heard for ages and ages.” 


Elinor Griscom had scrawled a 
note designed with the necessary 
art of dissimulation. She had 
stated that she was fleeing to the 
quiet of Milford to finish her essays 
—and that she would run over to 
the Taft for tea. 
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The words had worked their in- 
nocent magic. For there was Ted 
sitting opposite her, munching cin- 
namon toast, backed by a dejected 
potted palm. 

“They're great fellows, mother,” 
he was saying. “You ought to meet 
Thompson who rooms with me. He 
can play anything from a trombone 
to a dishpan.” 

She wondered what Ted’s spe- 
cialty was. Perhaps he still walked 
on his hands. A mother, she re- 
flected, was the last to discover a 
son’s talent, once he had passed the 
age of showing off. 

“I’m glad Yale won the game,” 
she briskly offered as her trivial 
contribution. “You’ve made a great 
showing this year.” 

“Yep, that’s so,” Ted agreed. 

“By the way, whom did you take 
to the Princeton game?” 

“No one you know, mother.” 

The words tripped hastily from 
his tongue. Then he ostentatiously 
drank his tea. Positively engulfed 
in the beverage, Elinor thought, tak- 
ing refuge behind the fragile screen 
of porcelain. He handed the empty 
cup to her. She filled it abstract- 
edly and passed it back. But the 
quiet determination of her quest 
was unthwarted. 

“Some one from town?” 
pursued relentlessly. 

He attempted the same tactics. 
The tea was too hot. He put the 
cup down with an anguished crash. 

“She’s the loveliest thing, moth- 
er!” 

He bent forward now, pushing his 
plate away, leaning on his arms. 
He had looked that way the time he 
had asked her to buy him a pet live 
alligator. Well, she had resisted 
that alligator. 

“Tell me, Ted.” 
“She’s got hair like red gold, and 


she 
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a soft voice that flutters... and. 
little hands .. .” 

“You love her, Ted?” 

Absurd, that word, applied to any 
emotion the boy could feel. He 
should be perched on a cloud bank, 
a cherub, wide-eyed and wistful, 
contemplating the vagaries of mor- 
tals, but not indulging in them. 

He hesitated. Then nodded a 
vehement assent to her question. 

Elinor Griscom clutched the edge 
of the flimsy tablecloth. The boy 
looked so like his father, the sud- 
den ardor illuminating the young 
face. She’d watched that light of 
enthusiasm in Kenneth Duveney’s 
eyes. She knew it flamed for every 
fancy. 

Ted started. His mouth opened 
slightly and stayed fixed in that 
boyish gasp of wonder. He stood 
up; bowed; took a step forward. 

Elinor Griscom caught a heavy 
whiff of musk. She turned slightly 
to see the woman. 

“Maizie!” she exclaimed in an in- 
tuitive flash. “Maizie Longstreth! 
Don’t tell me I’ve made a mistake— 
after all these years.” 

“You’re Mrs. Griscom, Ted’s 
mother— But have we met?” 
The suave, husky voice was tinged 
with shyness. 

Ted pounced on a chair; dragged 
it over; glanced inquiringly at his 
mother. 

“Of course you'll stay,” Elinor 
insisted. “Ted, order fresh tea. 
And see if they have any tiny cream 
puffs. Maizie, I remember, you al- 
ways liked cream puffs. You don’t 
have to diet now, do you?” Her 
eyes with deliberate cruelty flashed 
over the slim figure. “Come, Maizie, 
don’t tell me I’ve changed more 
than you have. I’m Elinor Gris- 
com—and you understudied my 
réles.” 
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Maizie’s surprise was simulated, 
Elinor decided, though she admired 
the perfect technique. Maizie’s 
voice held just the right inflection 
of astonishment and a _ delicate 
shade of chagrin for her stupidity. 

“You know mother?” Ted de- 
manded across the table. 

“Yes,” Maizie assured him sweet- 
ly. “Curious, isn’t it? I was a 
child—just a child. Elinor Gris- 
com was like a goddess to my aspi- 
rations—and a mother to me in my 
struggles.” 

“Quite,” Elinor interjected. She 
battled to subdue that harsh, dry 
tone. “Such jolly times—when we 
were young together. I’m afraid 
the stage isn’t as pleasant as it was 
fifteen years ago. Commercialized.” 

A bright pink flushed Ted’s fea- 
tures. He hadn’t heard, for he was 
looking at Maizie. Her hand had 
stolen brazenly under the table and 
was undoubtedly resting tranquil- 
ly in Ted’s. He wore the look of 
possessive triumph. High in the 
air was lifted the sensitive, super- 
cilious Duveney nose. 

Maizie had the impudence to con- 
tinue with the crisp, set smile of 
the ingénue. “We've been trying 
the new show on the dogs. A week 
in Stamford—that’s where I met 
Ted—” Her voice conveyed tender 
reminiscence. “Then Hartford. 
Now we're here. Ted has watched 
the polishing of the performance. 
He hasn’t missed a night.” Maizie 
paused, sipped her tea. “I can’t 
think what I’ll do when we leave for 
New York.” 

Her glance met Ted’s and they 
drifted together into a jumbled, 
ejaculatory realm where secrets 
were confided in isolated syllables. 
Maizie who had been brought up in 
an age of manners, aped the im- 
pertinence of these modern days. 
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Elinor calculated on her fingers. 
Maizie couldn’t be less than thirty- 
five. Yet the henna curls had the 
nonchalance of seventeen and that 
irritating babyish collar accentu- 
ated the naive contours of the 
throat. She tried to penetrate the 
faint, deft make-up and find tired 
lines around the eyes. What could 
she do against this artful creature 
who to the certain lure of age added 
the winsome tricks of youth? A 
sickly sense of helplessness numbed 
Elinor’s faculties. 


As she poured tea the next after- 
noon at that identical table, Elinor 
Griscom calculated the minutes at 
her disposal. Reluctantly, yet 
goaded into action by the necessity 
for haste, she forced the issue: 
“Ted—yesterday, I guessed.” 

He stared at her surprised, like a 
debonair young ostrich lifting his 
head from the sand. 

“Mother—you did?” Patent re- 
lief betrayed the weight that had 
been on his conscience. 

She nodded. “Of course, when 
you were telling me how much you 
cared. I knew it was Doria.” 

As though she were dealing an 
unwieldly pack of cards, shuffling 
destinies with fumbling hands, 
blindly, incompetently, she scat- 
tered assertions without permitting 
his expostulations. ‘“She’s so ex- 
quisite, I don’t wonder that you 
idolize her. If it’s love? Well, 
that’s for you to prove.” 

“But, mother—” 

“Ted, love is fidelity. Never for- 
get that. You’ve cared for each 
other, missed each other, through 
all your squabbles. When I saw 
Doria’s bravery and her misery—” 

He blinked, hiding his eyes. 

“I knew that you must be giving 
her your devotion—” 
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“You don’t understand,” he broke 
in with sudden violence. “Maizie 
cares for me—and I for her.” 

“Pals—yes, I’m sure of that. 
Worrying about Doria, you natural- 
ly found Maizie’s sympathy very 
comforting. As long as you under- 
stand her code. /You’re clever 
enough to comprehend Maizie’s ver- 
sion of the game—flirting with 
young chaps and marrying wealthy 
old ones.” 

Elinor nodded to a girl who was 
crossing the far side of the room 
with a tall young man. Ted sprang 
up. 
“There’s Doria now. I brought 
her along with me to-day. You 
can’t break up their party, Ted,” 
she reproved. “Sit down.” 

He slid back into his seat, keep- 
ing a wary eye on the couple shel- 
tered beneath a distant, wilting 
palm. If only she could know what 
he was thinking! His chin squared 
with determination; behind that 
scowling forehead some resolution 
was being formulated. 

“Attractive chap,” Elinor rambled 
after his thoughts. “Senior, I be- 
lieve. He asked Doria to some af- 
fair last week. She couldn’t go, so 
she took this opportunity to run up 
with me. Doria tells me he’s in the 
crew.” 

“Captain,” volunteered Ted im- 
pressively. 

“I notice my heart always skips 
a beat for that type—” 

Ted was looking at Doria’s spun 
gold hair. He was listening to catch 
Doria’s laughter. For she laughed. 
Stanch little Doria! 

He had to be prodded into con- 
sciousness when Maizie came to 
their table to join them. 

Maizie, uneasily defiant, ap- 
proached the interview furtively. 
She resented Elinor’s presence, and 
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watched her with the alert, intui- 
tive glance of a panther who has no 
intention of falling into a trap. 
Ted, she regarded dubiously. 

“We'll have to run right back to 
rehearsal,” she proffered. “Ted, 
they’re tearing the second act to 
pieces. You understand, Mrs. Gris- 
com?” Her attitude of swaggering 
insolence challenged the mother to 
impede her designs. 

Elinor held her breath for that 
succeeding second. 

At that moment Doria and her es- 
cort rose; advanced and skirted 
their table. 

Ted revived to vehement action. 
“Hullo! What’s the rush?” he in- 
quired, greeting the captain of the 
crew with a dignity that strove to 
master a sense of apology. His 
manner to Doria was tinged with a 
shy restraint. 

Swift and laughing introductions 
merged into a confused exchange of 
trivialities as they all found places 
at the table. 

“Miss Longstreth,” Doria’s clear 
voice commented, “think of meet- 
ing you! I’ve never known any fa- 
mous persons. Except the Davis 
Cup team. Do you suppose they 
count? And Bobby here—” She 
included the captain with a sweep 
of the hand. “Bobby, will you be 
my hero?” 

“Well, rather!” The Captain of 
the crew grinned his enthusiasm. 

Ted’s expression reflected the 
sacrilege of teasing such an exalted 
personage. 

“But of course, you'll have to be 
my heroine,” Bobby cheerfully 
countered. “I say, Doria, you'd 
make a jolly sort of goddess. I'll 
drag you around m a chariot—” 

Ted, flushed and solemn, arbiter 
of the occasion, let the situation 
slip beyond his control. The ob- 
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vious tribute to Doria, the casual 
neglect of Maizie were equally dis- 
turbing to his equilibrium. 

Elinor watched the boy’s compre- 
hension of the contrast. Maizie had 
the form, the zest and the swagger 
of youth. But Doria had youth it- 
self; the radiance, the pink and 
white freshness, the delight of a 
laugh that danced in her eyes and 
dimpled the soft curve of her cheek. 
As Maizie sensed neglect her indig- 
nation flared. The girlish lines 
changed to a sinuous, leonine grace 
of calculated allure. The eyes nar- 
rowed; the naively smiling lips 
twisted to a purposeful curve. 

Abruptly Maizie rose, ignored 
the group and confronted Ted. 
“You'll be at the theater to-night? 
To take me to supper after the play 
is over?” Her hand clung tenderly 
to his arm to emphasize the com- 
mand in her interrogation. 

But it was to Doria Ted glanced. 
As though he read her verdict, he 
answered steadily: “Sorry, Maizie. 
Don’t believe I can make it.” 

Doria lifted her head that frac- 
tional part of an inch which de- 
noted victory. Doria’s lips parted 
in a smile of mischievous satisfac- 
tion. 

“Good luck with the second act,” 
Ted propitiated, instinctive gal- 
lantry balancing his defection. 
“Perhaps I can come around to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

“To-morrow!” Maizie snapped. 

Elinor Griscom knew there would 
be no to-morrow. 
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The Captain of the crew offered 
his apologies and vanished for his 
practice. Elinor followed Maizie to 
the lobby, ostensibly indulging in 
reminiscence, but giving a calcu- 
lated moment of freedom that the 
two children might effect a recon- 
ciliation. 

Gratitude surged in Doria for 
this triumph. With Ted wriggling 
beyond the maternal grasp, Doria 
must complete the work of his sub- 
jugation. To her the task of carry- 
ing on the ideals the mother had in- 
culcated. Not enough the tenets of 
faith instilled by affectionate rote, 
the loyalty, the reiteration of fidel- 
ity. He needed a concrete example. 
With the skill of the new genera- 
tion, Doria would curb the Duveney 
temperament. The calm level gaze 
of the girl would be more effective 
than any lectures. Doria would 
know how to hold what she wanted. 

Returning after the brief respite, 
Elinor perceived that she was justi- 
fied in delegating her authority. 
For the Duveney nose was humble 
and contrite; the Duveney pride 
was eager to serve. Elusive man 
was enthralled by the swift magic 
of woman. 

Elinor felt a firm hand slip in 
her hand. Doria looked up to whis- 
per: 

“Ted’s going to write me—every 
day.” 

Elinor responded with a faint 
pressure of exultant joy. 

Doria smiled and went on swift- 
ly: “Every time, I'll let you know.” 
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By Bertranp L. Conway, 
of the Paulist Fathers. 


R. CHARLES P. BRUEHL, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology at 
the Seminary of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Overbrook, Pa., has recent- 
ly published a most thorough trea- 
tise on the attitude of the Catholic 
Church with regard to birth control 
and eugenics. In it he analyzes 
carefully the false ethical theories 
current among non-Catholics, and 
corrects them in the light of the 
fundamental principles of Catholic 
morals. His book is a serious in- 
dictment of the moral bankruptcy 
of the modern world, which has 
followed logically from its wanton 
squandering of the riches of the 
Gospel, begun by the leaders of the 
sixteenth century revolt. 

Religion and morality are bound 
together by a close and intimate 
union. Dogma is the solid founda- 
tion on which all morals are built. 
The modern world, because indif- 
ferent to dogmatic truth, has log- 
ically become indifferent to ethical 
truth. Declaring first: “It does not 
make any difference what a man 
believes,” it asserts as a matter of 
course: “It does not make any dif- 
ference what a man does.” Human 
happiness is still its goal, but it 
hopes to attain it by the utter ig- 
noring of ultimate spiritual values, 
and the deliberate setting aside of 
the fundamental principles of both 
the natural and the supernatural 
law. Social expediency has become 
its aim, with the consequent de- 
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stroying of all apparent obstacles 
to a materialistic and narrowly un- 
derstood social welfare. Its short- 
sighted and harmful remedies for 
present-day evils—birth control, 
sterilization, easy divorce, compan- 
ionate marriage, and euthanasia— 
are all prompted by a total ignoring 
of the spiritual factor, “the most 
potent lever for the uplift of the 
race.” As Dr. Bruehl well says: 
“In the higher regions of the spirit 
lie untapped sources of energy that 
can be made available for physical 
regeneration. Individuals as well 
as races can receive an access of 
physical vitality and bodily vigor 
through the spirit. On the other 
hand, where the spiritual side of 
man remains undeveloped, his 
physical stature will also be stunted. 
Human dynamics are chiefly spir- 
itual. In them the soul plays the 
leading part.” 

The Catholic Church, while ex- 
tolling virginity with Jesus Christ 
and St. Paul as a counsel for the 
élite few, has the highest possible 
concept of marriage, which she re- 
gards as a sacrament of the New 
Law, and blesses with a _ special 
blessing at her Nuptial Mass. She 
has always condemned every heret- 
ical sect, which, like the Gnostics 
and the Albigenses, maintained that 
marriage was unlawful, and the be- 
getting of children a sin. She has 
always denounced fornication and 
adultery as grievous sins against 
the sixth commandment, for such 
temporary unions tend to bring chil- 
dren into the world without any 
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provision for their permanent care, 
without any certain determination 
of paternity, and without the neces- 
sary protection of motherhood. 

The marital relation is in no 
sense degrading or sinful, but on 
the contrary lawful and holy, inas- 
much as it was planned and sanc- 
tioned by Almighty God for the 
spread of the human race. It is also 
a strict right binding on both 
parties until death, and voidable 
only for good reasons, such as 
drunkenness, insanity, and grave 
danger to life and health. Only by 
mutual consent may husband or 
wife forego their rights, either per- 
manently or for a time (1 Cor. 
vii., 5). 

Non-Catholics often misunder- 
stand our position on birth control, 
for they seem to believe that Cath- 
olic married couples are bound to 
have children to the mother’s ut- 
most capacity for childbearing. 
This is not our teaching. It is per- 
fectly ethical to limit the family, if 
the method used is self-control by 
abstinence and continence. This 
may even be obligatory, when a 
mother’s life or health would be 
seriously jeopardized by further 
childbearing, or when real destitu- 
tion would result from further ad- 
ditions to the family. 

The Catholic Church absolutely 
condemns birth control as essen- 
tially immoral, because it implies 
the limitation of the family by vol- 
untary and artificial prevention of 
conception. It is an unnatural per- 
version, for it goes against the or- 
der intended by nature and by God, 
and defeats the immediate end of a 
natural human act. Left to them- 
selves men and women instinctive- 
ly regard contraception as unnat- 
ural and unclean, an emotional re- 
action which evidences a profound 
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moral intuition, which ought not to 
be lightly set aside. True indeed 
this natural sense of right and 
wrong may be blunted or entirely 
deadened by a persistent pagan 
propaganda, which laughs at these 
intimations of conscience, and de- 
clares them superstitious survivals 
of a discredited tradition. But 
there are few indeed who really per- 
suade themselves that in practicing 
birth control they are actuated by 
high moral motives, and not yield- 
ing to the dictates of selfishness 
and the promptings of sensuality. 
Dr. Bruehl weighs in the balance 
the chief arguments for birth con- 
trol, and finds them of no weight 
whatever. The argument that birth 
control is in reality self-control he 
rightly dismisses as_ ridiculous. 
He says: “There is in the whole 
proceeding no evidence whatever 
of moral restraint. There is no 
question of a discipline imposed on 
the passions, not the shadow of self- 
denial. In fact, there is no restraint 
at all, but merely an artificial pre- 
vention of consequences which has 
not the least moral value.” 
Instead of promoting the inter- 
ests of women, birth control in real- ~ 
ity makes for their degradation. It 
places a severe strain upon their 
nervous system, permanently in- 
jures their health, lowers their dig- 
nity and self-respect, and frequent- 
ly leads to the break-up of the 
home. “There is no evidence that 
the child of the voluntarily limited 
home is in any way superior to the 
child of the large family. The con- 
trol exercised is merely quantitative, 
and in no sense qualitative.” The 
leaders of men usually come from — 
large families, whereas the one- 
child régime usually makes for 
selfishness and self-indulgence. 
Birth control was supposed at 
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least to further the betterment of 
the race. As a matter of fact the 
desirable stocks from the eugenists’ 
viewpoint have not increased as 
they were expected to do. The 
practice of birth control the world 
over leads to underpopulation and 
national decline, besides bringing 
about widespread moral disintegra- 
tion. 

‘The justification of birth control 
on the plea of poverty is another 
specious plea, because as a matter 
of fact the poor do not practice “this 
detestable thing” (Gen. xxxviii., 8- 
10) as much as the wealthy. It is 
not the high rents, the cost of child- 
bearing, or of child rearing that fos- 
ters contraception, but the irreli- 
gion of the modern parent, who is 
eaten up with the love of ease and 
of pleasure. As a rule the size of 
the family stands in inverse ratio 
to its economic prosperity. 

Catholics of course are not de- 
pendent upon the vagaries of pri- 
vate judgment in this matter, for 
they know there is a divine law 
against the practice of birth con- 
trol, as is clear from the teaching 
of the Church and of the Scrip- 
tures. “The future will prove that, 
by condemning this practice as in- 
herently and unalterably wrong, 
the Catholic Church has rendered a 
service of transcendent value to hu- 
manity, and has forestalled the 
most horrible corruption. By her 
high-principled resistance to a sep- 
aration of the sex-life from its re- 
straining responsibilities, she pro- 
tects the race against the tyrannical 
subjugation of the sex-instinct by 
which fallen humanity is always 
threatened.” 

Having in a preliminary chapter 
eliminated birth control from all 
place in any scheme of Christian 
eugenics, Dr. Bruehl proceeds to 
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spend the major part of his trea- 
tise on the morality of the steriliza- 
tion of the unfit. 

Most medical men agree that 
sterilization as practiced to-day is 
a comparatively harmless opera- 
tion, entailing but slight inconven- 
ience, and, so far as men are con- 
cerned, entailing no danger what- 
ever. Yet physiologically and mor- 
ally the operation is a serious muti- 
lation of the human body in a most 
important organ. Is such an opera- 
tion allowed by Catholic ethics? 

God alone has the supreme do- 
minion over life, as man’s Creator 
and Lord. Neither the individual 
nor the State possesses such abso- 
lute power. The individual may 
not wantonly take his own life, nor 
may the State arbitrarily take the 
lives of its citizens. The individual 
also has a right to his bodily integ- 
rity, and mutilation may not be in- 
flicted upon him save for urgent 
and just cause. 

The surgical removal of a dis- 
eased organ, i. e., ovariotomy, even 
though it results in impotence or 
sterility, is undoubtedly lawful, al- 
though many surgeons perform 
this operation without sufficient 
reason merely to follow out a ques- 
tionable therapeutic theory. Vasec- 
tomy is probably lawful, as theolo- 
gians like Priimmer and De Smet 
maintain, when there is danger of 
death or idiocy because of evident 
pathological sexual erethism.? 

“As a penal measure,” writes Dr. 
Bruehl, “sterilization is totally in- 
adequate, because it secures none 
of the ends for which punishment 
is supposed to be inflicted. It has 
neither deterrent, nor reformative, 
nor reparative value. Hence, 
though we concede in general the 
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right of the State to inflict mutila- 
tion as a penalty for crime com- 
mitted we do not regard steriliza- 
tion as justifiable on account of its 
ineffectiveness as a punishment. 
We can see in it nothing but a 
gratuitous degradation that serves 
no reasonable purpose.” 

Eugenical sterilization is neither 
therapeutic nor punitive. It is 
purely preventive and prophylactic, 
its one purpose being to prevent the 
transmission of undesirable hered- 
itary traits to posterity by entirely 
depriving the individual of the fac- 
ulty of procreation. This is a vital 
problem for us in the United States 
to-day, for the whole tendency of 
the eugenists is to abolish punitive 
sterilization as repugnant to our in- 
stitutions. Therapeutic sterilization 
can be left in the hands of the repu- 
table, conscientious physician. 

Is the State justified in passing 
laws for the sterilization of persons 
in State institutions where procrea- 
tion on their part would, in the 
judgment of a “competent examin- 
ing board, be likely to produce chil- 
dren with an inherited tendency to 
crime, insanity, feeble-mindedness, 
idiocy or imbecility”? Many States 
have passed such laws, Oregon, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Virginia, and a short time 
ago the United States Supreme 
Court, strangely enough, declared a 
Virginia statute to that effect con- 
stitutional. 

Dr. Bruehl rightly answers this 
question in the negative. He gives 
his readers many reasons, theoret- 
ical and practical, for his position. 

In the first place he asks:—Who 
are the unfit? Catholics cannot ac- 
cept an ideal of excellence that is 
expressed merely in physical or 
mental terms, while it totally ig- 
nores the spiritual factors of the 
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problem. We have no sympathy 
whatever with the Nietzschean ideal 
of the Superman, and we are well 
aware that the most disastrous as- 
saults upon civilization have been 
made not by the weak but by the 


strong. We have no sympathy 
whatever with those who emphasize 
unduly man’s intellectual qualities. 
Nature is far wiser than the eugen- 
ist, who breeds for points like the 
breeders of cattle. She seeks to de- 
velop all the faculties of man and 
to prevent all onesidedness. If the 
eugenists had been in power down 
the ages, the world would have been 
robbed of many a genius, who came 
from the most unpromising ante- 
cedents. Catholics have no sympa- 
thy with the eugenist’s utter con- 
tempt for the men and women he 
classes as unfit. While the Gospel 
does not glorify disease, or pauper- 
ism or feeble-mindedness, it regards 
the sick, the poor and the mentally 
defective as children of God, pos- 
sessed of immortal souls, created 
for eternal blessedness, and entitled 
to the respect and reverence due to 
every human personality. They 
are not utterly valueless, for they 
enrich us by calling forth the vir- - 
tues of pity, tolerance, sympathy 
and gratitude to God for our un- 
merited blessings. 

It is good to segregate mental 
defectives of the lowest grades, for 
they cannot rationally shape their 
own lives, and must have their ex- 
istence planned out for them. But 
what need is there of such a drastic 
method of sterilization? It is right 
to prevent them from marrying, for 
they would only bring misery upon 
themselves and their children, and 
become an intolerable social burden. 

The higher grade defectives are 
in a class apart. The experience of 
expert educationalists in our insti- 
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tutions and in the special classes of 
our public schools proves that they 
can be taught many a useful trade, 
and with proper care molded into 
good, peaceful citizens. To allow 
soulless materialists to experiment 
upon them on the basis of an un- 
proved theory is criminal in the ex- 
treme. 

Again while the fact of hereditary 
transmission of character cannot be 
doubted, the laws of such transmis- 
sion are as yet shrouded in the 
greatest obscurity. The State phy- 
sician in order to perform an opera- 
tion in a particular case, ought not 
merely to possess a knowledge of 
the fact of heredity, but he ought 
also to have a well-grounded cer- 
tainty that this particular couple 
will give birth to defective and de- 
generate offspring. This is often 
mere guess work on his part. We 
do not convict criminals until the 
individual is proved guilty in a well- 
ordered court. Are not the feeble- 
minded entitled to as much consid- 
eration? 

Practically speaking, the inher- 
ent possibility of abuse lurking in 
all State sterilization laws ought to 
erase them from our statute books. 
The New Jersey Supreme Court 
recognized this a few years ago, 
when it declared the Sterilization 
Act of April 10, 1911, unconstitu- 
tional. A law to be good must be 
enforceable in such a way that the 
enforcement does not give rise to 
evils greater and more serious than 
the abuses at which it aims. We 
have only to read the classification 
of the unfit in H. Laughlin’s Eugen- 
ical Sterilization to realize how wide 
a field the modern eugenist asks 
for his unwise experiments. We 
read: 

“The socially inadequate classes 
are the following: 1. Feeble-minded; 
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2. insane, including the psychopath- 
ic; 3. criminalistic, including the 
delinquent and wayward; 4. epilep- 
tic; 5. inebriate, including drug- 
habitués; 6. diseased, including the 
tuberculous, the syphilitic, the lep- 
rous, and others with chronic, in- 
fectious and legally segregable dis- 
eases; 7. blind, including those with 
seriously impaired vision; 8. deaf, 
including those with seriously im- 
paired hearing; 9. deformed, in- 
cluding the cripples; and 10. de- 
pendent, including orphans, ne’er- 
do-wells, the homeless, tramps, and 
paupers.” Few fishes would escape 
such a net. 

We have only to read also the 
powers imparted to the State Eu- 
genist by a model sterilization law 
to realize how the liberties of mil- 
lions would be nullified, were not 
all such laws practically a dead let- 
ter among us. It reads: “It shall 
be the duty of the State Eugenist: 
to conduct field surveys, seeking 
first hand data concerning the he- 
reditary constitution of all persons 
in the State who are socially inade- 
quate personally, or who, though 
normal personally, carry degener- 
ate or defective hereditary qualities 
of a socially inadequate nature, and 
to codperate with, to hear the com- 
plaints of, and to seek information 
from individuals and public and 
private, social welfare, charitable 
and scientific organizations posses- 
sing special acquaintance with and 
knowledge of such persons, to the 
end that the State shall possess 
equally accurate data in reference 
to the personal and family histories 
of all persons existing in the State 
who are potential parents of so- 
cially inadequate offspring, regard- 
less of whether such potential par- 
ents be members of the population 
at large or inmates of custodial in- 























stitutions, regardless also of the 
personality, sex, marital condition, 
race, or possessions of such per- 
sons; to examine further into the 
natural, physical, physiological and 
psychological traits, the environ- 
ment, the personal histories, and 
the family pedigrees of all persons 
existing in the State,” etc., etc. 

The tyranny of the prohibition 
enforcement law with its disregard 
of life and liberty in many an in- 
stance is a trifling matter indeed 
compared with this arbitrary State 
inquisition. The Statue of Liberty 
in New York Bay will indeed be a 
monument “in memory of our dear 
departed,” if these immoral fad- 
dists have their way. 

Moreover the existence of a vast 
number of unsexed individuals in 
the community would, as Doctors 
Hayes, Davenport, Queen and Mann 
hold,* inevitably lead to the spread 
of immorality and of venereal dis- 
ease. As Dr. Davenport says: “Is 
not many a man restrained from 
licentiousness by recognizing the 
responsibility of possible parentage? 
Is not the shame of illicit parentage 
the fortress of female chastity? Is 
there any danger that the persons 
operated upon shall become a pecul- 
iar menace to the community 
through unrestrained dissemination 
of venereal disease?’’* 

Finally sterilization by State law 
is utterly inadequate to free society 
from the evil of feeble-mindedness 
and its attendant ills. Heredity at 
best is only one of the several 
sources of mental defectiveness. It 
is wrong to place the emphasis on 
negative eugenics, for as Dr. Ar- 
thur James Todd says: “After all, 
will mere extinction of the known 
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defectives touch the core of the 
problem? Not at all. Indeed, some 
critics hold that negative eugenics 


is not eugenics at all. The defec- 
tives who would thus be eugenically 
exiled, so to speak, constitute but a 
tiny fraction of society, only one- 
half of one per cent.”5 Dr. Potter 
of Letchworth Village, New York, 
and Dr. Fernald of Waverly, Massa- 
chusetts, both declare that at least 
one-half of the inmates of their in- 
stitutions are defectives of the non- 
hereditary type. In view of these 
assertions is it wise for Legisla- 
tures to pass laws at the behest of 
men who juggle with the facts? 

It is a matter of common sense 
and good ethics that men and wom- 
en who know they will transmit 
grave diseases or serious mental de- 
fects to their offspring, should in 
the interests of posterity and soci- 
ety abstain from marriage. More 
than once in our ministry in nearly 
five hundred of our cities have we 
come across heartless Catholic par- 
ents who for money and social posi- 
tion have married off their daugh- 
ters to wealthy roués cursed with 
the scourge of syphilis. And that too 
despite evidence furnished of the 
fact. But these are rare cases. 
Moral restraint will suffice wher- 
ever worldliness is not dominant, 
whereas legal restraint can readily 
be evaded by the unscrupulous. 
Laws without public opinion back 
of them become practically useless, 
as the many fortunes made by boot- 
legging in these United States am- 
ply prove. 

After a thorough discussion of 
the problem, Dr. Bruehl thus sums 
up the ethics of the State’s claim to 
sterilize the unfit: 

“Society has the right to protect 
itself adequately against the danger 
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resulting from the presence and the 
increase of the mentally diseased. 
If sterilization can be proved to be 
the only sufficient means by which 
this purpose can be accomplished 
and national degeneration staved 
off, public authority cannot be de- 
nied the right to use it for the pro- 
tection of the common good, which, 
according to the teaching of moral 
theology, prevails over private in- 
terests. From the abstract argu- 
ment, however, it is a far cry to the 
practical conclusion that the State 
in the present condition of affairs 
actually may exercise this theoret- 
ical right. For, as things are at 
present, national degeneration is 
not imminent, and consequently the 
right of national self-preservation 
may not be invoked. Besides, ster- 
ilization is not the only means avail- 
able for the protection of the com- 
munity, and as long as other means 
(i. e., segregation) more consonant 
with human dignity and less sub- 
ject to serious abuses can achieve 
the same purpose, the State may 
not resort to this drastic measure, 
which cannot but be regarded as a 
grave mutilation, and constitutes a 
violation of human personality that 
requires for its justification a com- 
mensurate cause. In practice eu- 
genical sterilization cannot be jus- 
tified in the present state of af- 
fairs, and must be condemned as 
an unwarranted assault on human 
rights.” 

The Catholic Church yields to no 
one in her zeal for the betterment 
of the race, but she uncompromis- 
ingly sets her face against all mate- 
rialistic social experiments that out- 
rage human dignity, go counter to 
elemental ethics, encourage sexual 
immorality inside and outside of 
marriage, and lead to a callous dis- 
regard of the weak elements of the 
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community. As usual she separates 
the chaff from the wheat in the 
matter of eugenics, condemning 
what is evil in the movement and 
commending what is good. As Fa- 
ther Slater puts it in his Questions 
of Moral Theology: 

“The physical and mental good 
and improvement of the race of 
mankind is part of the object of 
Charity. If the spiritual good of 
mankind be added to the list of ob- 
jects, the end of eugenics would be 
identical with that for which the 
Catholic Church exists and works. 
. . » Theology teaches that Charity 
is well ordered. ... While, then, the- 
ology is quite at one with eugenics 
as to the end to be aimed at, it very 
cautiously scrutinizes the means 
proposed for the attainment of that 
end.” 

The Church has always fostered 
the mental and physical well-being 
of the race by her unfaltering in- 
sistence upon the supremacy of the 
spirit. By her teaching of chastity 
and temperance she combats the 
great evils of alcoholism and vene- 
real disease; by her laws of fast- 
ing and abstinence she cultivates 
self-abnegation and _ self-restraint; 
by her uncompromising denuncia- 
tion of birth control, divorce and 
adultery she safeguards the purity 
of the generations to come; by her 
divine charity she cares for the 
weak, the sick and the poor, in 
whom she sees Christ the Lord; by 
her great respect for the body, cre- 
ated to the image of God, and 
worthy by His condescension to en- 
shrine the Eucharistic Lord, she 
warns the State not to interfere 
with man’s inherent right to pre- 
serve that body’s sacred integrity. 

We conclude with Dr. Bruehl’s 
final words: 

“A stronger assertion of the spir- 
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itual nature of man, a more gen- 
eral observation of the moral law, 
a consistent application of Chris- 
tian principles to social life, a reén- 
forcement of the sense of personal 
responsibility and of social duty, 
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and in general a remolding of life 
after the Christian pattern, will do 
infinitely more for the elimination 
of racial poisons and the improve- 
ment of the race than all hysterical 
eugenic agitation.” 





THE ENCHANTER. 


By Mary G. CHADWICK. 


THE white roads gleam, on which shall fall my choice? 
I will not stay and listen to Thy Voice... . 


* 


> 


Harper that harpest wisely, magic spells, 
The luring of the desert and the sea, 
Brood in the nameless song that sinks and swells— 


A lonely melody. 


Maker of dreams, the moon is in the sky 
Looking on us with musing eyes austere; 
Wizard, that callest stars to float on high, 


The silver stars are here. 


Oh, fresh as roses, fresh as summer rain, 

This life of ours,—high soars the human heart; 
Bitter Enchanter, robed and crowned with pain, 
How the wild teardrops start! 


I will not watch Thine eyes, nor hear Thy Voice, 
But, like the subtle adder, stop mine ears, 
Warm flowers are in my hair, the stars rejoice, 
I have long years—long years. 


Thy Hands are cold, but life is keen and sweet— 
Weaver of fatal spells, I will not stay, 
Lest I should listen, sitting at Thy Feet, 


Till I am old and gray. 
*x 


* 


... Unto gray hairs, sad age, and failing breath, 


Hold Thou my heart, and hold it still in death. 











JANE CARLYLE LOOKS AT THOMAS. 


By Joserpn J. Remtty, Px.D. 


HEN Thomas Carlyle was 
twenty-five years old he met 
a piquant, chic little lady of nine- 
teen named Jane Baillie Welsh. 
Her black ringlets, bright eyes, bril- 
liant smile, and keen wit insnared 
the none too susceptible Thomas at 
the very outset. Jane was the 
daughter of a physician, Thomas 
the son of a stone mason. In the 
eyes of Jane Welsh this youth with 
the tousled brown hair, fighting 
chin, and Scotch burr on his tongue 
was socially her inferior and she 
let him know it. For five years the 
affair was on the knees of the gods 
and then Jane capitulated, willing- 
ly enough, even in the face of her 
mother’s coldness and her relatives’ 
disapproval. She had come to con- 
sider Carlyle a genius and may have 
believed that her own literary gift 
would flourish in the sunlight of 
his; maybe too she dreamed of the 
day when London would be at his 
feet (and hers) and she would pre- 
side over a salon that would dazzle 
all eyes. In that high hour Jane 
Baillie Welsh would be brilliantly 
justified in the person of “the in- 
comparable Mrs. Carlyle.” 

It was Stevenson who voiced the 
discovery that to marry was to do- 
mesticate the recording angel, and 
in Thomas Carlyle’s personal expe- 
rience that was to prove as gospel. 
Thomas loved Jane’s radiant eyes 
and her caustic tongue (when 


turned on others) but he had no 
intention in the world of trying to 
write merely “popular” books (con- 
sidering that as “selling himself to 
the Devil”) nor of seeking any road 
to fame—much as he craved it—ex- 





cept the one of his own choosing, 
dolorous though that might be. He 
gave up Edinburgh for a farm at 
Craigenputtock, spending seven 
years there, reading mightily, taking 
long walks, sinking into frequent 
silence, writings essays, and wres- 
tling valiantly with what was to be 
his masterpiece, Sartor Resartus. 
Jane hated those years and came to 
detest the memory of them, even 
after she and Thomas, giving up 
Craigenputtock, threw themselves 
upon London, determined to stake 
everything on one stroke. The two 
years that followed taxed his in- 
dustry and her Scotch frugality but 
out of his incessant grumbling and 
travail of body, mind, and spirit 
came the French Revolution and— 
fame! 

After this brilliant and successful 
assault on the chief citadel of lit- 
erary Britain, Carlyle ascended into 
the high places of renown and au- 
thority whence he delivered Jovian 
utterances as became a “prophet” 
of his generation. The incense was 
heaped high on his shrine. He was 
an honored guest at the tables of 
the aristocracy; his celebrity in 
America sent streams of “un- 
daunted Yankees” to his door; Em- 
erson treated him with the defer- 
ence due an oracle; when he opened 
his lips at a dinner party all but the 
boldest fell silent. To his house at 
No. 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, came 
the great literati of his day; Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Dickens, and Thack- 
eray were happy to be named his 
friends; such men as Ruskin and 
Froude were proud to be called his 
disciples; and such famous foreign- 




















ers as the French Cavaignac and the 
Italian Mazzini paid him the hom- 
age due to one of the wisest of his 
day. Carlyle had come into his 
own. Here was a “prophet” indeed. 
In one pair of eyes however 
Thomas Carlyle did not cease to be 
a mere man. On one pair of ears 
his evening-long monologues palled. 
In one mind his megaphonic rheto- 
ric, his threats of Tophet, and his 
entire arsenal of “unutterabilities” 
inspired only partial conviction and 
no terror. The gaze of one observer 
remained undazzled and declined to 
regard Thomas’s Scotch homespun 
as the mantle of Elijah. In a word 
Thomas was not a hero to Jane. 
The Recording Angel at No. 5 
Cheyne Row had a keen eye, a bit- 
ing tongue, and a voluminous cor- 
respondence. What she did, how 
she cleaned house “with a great 
washing of blankets,” why she dis- 
charged a maid, who visited her 
husband, how devastatingly she 
suffered from neuralgia and Thom- 
as from dyspepsia, what a famous 
poet looked like, are only a few of 
the intimate matters which fill let- 
ters so brilliant, vivid, and witty 
that they challenge even those of 
the incomparable Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu. In them Jane “glances at” 
Thomas frequently, sometimes in 
writing to certain of her intimates, 
sometimes in letters to him written 
with a saucy directness that must 
have been at once his bane and his 
delight. The result is perfect: he is 
brought before us in a series of 
“close-ups” that make him more 
real than a dozen biographies. 
Among the qualities which Car- 
lyle ascribed to heroic men was the 
power to keep silent. “Silence was 
golden,” he announced in Sartor 
Resartus; “it was, indeed, of eter- 
nity.” But in personal practice he 
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scorned it, driving Jane frantic by 
interminable monologues to visitors 
while she vainly tried to get in a 
word on her own account. On one 
occasion she broke in, got the reins 
in her own hands, and raced on 
breathlessly about the mysteries of 
making bread. At first Thomas 
was perplexed, then impatient. 
“My dear,” he interrupted at last, 
“what can Mr. X. possibly care 
about bread making?” “Well,” re- 
torted Jane, “you’ve gone on for two 
hours on the Irish question; why 
shouldn’t I have a word about what 
interests me?” 

Thomas never maintained silence 
on the innumerable occasions when 
the servants roused his ire, and his 
invectives were colorful and mas- 
terly! Like most men when ill he 
aided his recovery by grumbling 
mightily and quite forgot his own 
aphorism that “silence was of eter- 
nity.” One lovely autumn Jane’s 
restful days at Lady Sandwich’s 
lodge in Windsor Forest are 
wrecked by lumbago which came, 
she writes, “not into my back but 
into Mr. C.’s; which made the dif- 
ference so far as the whole comfort 
of my life was concerned! For it 
was the very first day of being here 
that Mr. C. saw fit to spread his 
pocket-handkerchief on the grass, 
just after a heavy shower, and sit 
down on it for an hour and more 
in spite of all my remonstrances!! 
The lumbago following in the 
course of nature, there hasn’t been 
a day that I felt sure of staying over 
the next, and of not being snatched 
away, like Proserpine, as I was from 
the Grange last winter! For what 
avail the ‘beauties of nature,’ the 
‘ease with dignity’ of a great house, 
even the Hero Worship accorded 
one, against the lumbago? Noth- 
ing, it would seem! less than noth- 
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ing! Lumbago, my dear... ad- 
mits of but one consolation—of but 
one happiness! viz: perfect liberty 
to be as ugly and stupid and dis- 
agreeable as ever one likes! And 
that consolation, that happiness, 
that liberty, reserves itself for the 
domestic hearth!” 

Mazzini said it all when he 
shrewdly observed that Thomas 
“loved silence somewhat platonical- 
ly,” and Jane found the witticism 
too clever to keep to herself. She 
passed it on to sympathetic friends 
and to Thomas himself who prob- 
ably chuckled over it—but failed to 
mend his ways. 

Writing was an agony to him as 
it was to Newman. In whatever 
book he was engaged with he “lives, 
moves, and has his being,” says 
Jane, adding dolefully: “Oh, dear 
me, if all book writers took up the 
business as he does, fidgeting and 
flurrying about all the while like a 
hen in the distraction of laying its 
first egg, and writing down every 
word as with his heart’s blood,— 
what a world of printed nonsense 
would be spared to a long-suffering 
public!” 

After the lull which followed the 
completion of one work Thomas be- 
took him to other parts for a rest, 
to return in due time and begin to 
amass new and ominous piles of 
books, pamphlets, maps, and an- 
cient engravings. His writhings 
and groanings begin again. Jane 
knows the symptoms. She writes: 
“For my husband, he is as usual, 
never healthy, never absolutely ill; 
protesting against ‘things in gen- 
eral’ with the old emphasis; with 
an increased vehemence just at 
present, being in the agonies of 
getting under way with another 
book. He has had it in his head for 
a good while to write a Life of 
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Cromwell, and has been sitting for 
months back in a mass of great 
dingy folios, the very look of which 
is like to give me locked-jaw.” 

Carlyle’s immersion in his Crom- 
well does not give Jane “locked- 
jaw” but so bad an attack of nerves 
that she devoutly wishes it were “at 
the bottom of something where I 
might hear less about it . . . Car- 
lyle manages to bring it up, in sea- 
son and out of season, till I begin to 
weary of him [the Protector], great 
man though he was. But as every- 
thing comes to an end with pa- 
tience, he will probably get himself 
written at last, and printed, and 
published; and then my husband 
will return to a consciousness of his 
daily life, and I shall have peace 
from the turmoil of the Common- 
wealth.” 

While in the throes of composi- 
tion (“getting delivered of my black 
electricities and consuming fires,” 
he called it) Carlyle required si- 
lence from every other thing, ani- 
mate and inanimate, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Howling dogs, 
“crowing, cackling, shrieking roost- 
ers,” screaming parrots, and girls 
playing the piano drove him to de- 
spair—and to plugging his ears 
with cotton. He indited epistles to 
the neighbors, couched (by a mirac- 
ulous exercise of self-command) in 
diplomatic language, pleading for 
noiseless mornings at least. The 
result, alack! was an imperfect 
realization of his hopes, whereupon 
he “informed heaven and earth in 
a peremptory manner that ‘there he 
could neither think nor live.’”” Soon 
he made a discovery: “The roof on 
the house could be made all that a 
living author of irritable nerves 
could desire: silent as a tomb, 
lighted from above.” The idea ap- 
pealed to Thomas, and Jane, who 




















had put the finishing touches to the 
house only a fortnight before, writes 
despairingly: “I find myself in the 
thick of a new ‘mess’: the carpets, 
which I had nailed down so well 
with my own hands, tumbled up 
again, dirt, lime, whitewash, oil, 
paint, hard at work as before, and 
a prospect of new cleanings, new 
sewings, new arrangements stretch- 
ing away into eternity for anything 
I see!” As for Thomas: “At the 
sight of the uproar he had raised 
he was all but wringing his hands 
and tearing his hair.” Jane was ex- 
hausted to tears but virtuously 
“held her peace as an example to 
her husband.” At length order was 
restored; plumbers, plasterers, car- 
penters, masons, and paper-hangers 
departed, and “this new hubbub” 
was over. “But when my husband 
proceeded to occupy his new study, 
he found that devil a bit he could 
write in it any more than beside 
the piano, ‘it was all so strange to 
him’! . . . He has been ever since 
shifting around from one room to 
another, like a sort of domestic 
wandering Jew!” Jane does not 
conceal her grievance; she had 
worked like a slave—and for noth- 
ing. “The hands of me are black- 
ened and coarsified,” she wails, and 
what with “discomfort and cinde- 
rella hours” she is “physically ill.” 
But she-will have her revenge: “I 
shall get my hands kept clean and 
put into mitts for a time so soon as 
I have patched together a carpet for 
the new bedroom—and will lie on 
the sofa, by heaven, for two weeks 
and read French novels!” 

Carlyle was given to peppering 
his pages with vague but high- 
sounding terms which his worship- 
ers invested with infinite meaning 
but at which the iconoclastic Jane 
could on occasion shrug derisively. 
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She writes Miss Barnes: “Pray 
come to tea with me to-morrow eve- 
ning at seven, if my husband’s par- 
ticular friends ‘the Destinies,’ alias 
‘the Upper Powers,’ alias ‘the im- 
mortal Gods’ (your father says you 
read Mr. C., so you will understand 
me), don’t interfere to keep you 
away.” When in bantering mood 
Jane held up to mirth the oddities 
of Thomas she referred to him as 
“His Wisdom,” and when she ex- 
pects him home she vows she will 
lock him up from inopportune visi- 
tors until (shades of Sartor Resar- 
tus!) they two have had “a quiet, 
comfortable talk about Time and 
Space.” 

Usually for a period in the sum- 
mer the Carlyles got away from 
London but only after much “du- 
biety” (as Thomas would say) on 
his part as to whether he would go 
at all, and whither and when, while, 
perhaps, he keeps his portmanteau 
half packed for weeks during this 
frantic “hithering and thithering” 
while Jane’s plans wait on his. 
Sometimes Jane accompanies him 
and on other occasions she seizes 
the blessed opportunity for a sepa- 
rate holiday. But at a word from 
Carlyle that he is returning to No. 5 
Cheyne Row, Jane packs up and 
rushes back before him to clean 
and air the house and put all things 
to rights. Readjustment provided 
problems of its own. “Figure this: 
(Scene—a room where everything 
is enveloped in dark London fog. 
For air to breathe, a sort of liquid 


soot! Breakfast on the table— 
‘adulterated coffee,’ ‘adulterated 
bread,’ ‘adulterated cream,’ and 


‘adulterated water!’) Mr. C. at one 
end of the table, looking remark- 
ably bilious; Mrs. C. at the other, 
looking half dead! Mr. C.: “My 


dear, I have to inform you that my 
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bed is full of bugs, or fleas, or some 
sort of animals that crawl over me 
all night!’” 

Jane was always at his beck and 
call but sometimes failed to be ami- 
able about it. She became through 
the years a kind of shock-absorber, 
standing between him and the stu- 
pidities of servants, the inconven- 
iences of unwanted callers (partic- 
ularly Yankee ones), the demands 
of jury duty, and even the mistakes 
of the tax-assessors. Naturally 
enough Thomas took alarm at the 
remotest prospect of her leaving 
him alone and if she managed that 
unusual feat she was certain to 
have her holiday spoiled. Once she 
executed a master-stroke. Her 
servants were used to the routine 
of the house and the ways of its 
master, her friend Geraldine Jews- 
bury was taking a holiday, and 
Jane, trying the experiment of 
leaving Thomas alone, accompanied 
her. The two women stayed at 
Ramsgate, “one of the most acces- 
sible seaside places,” says Jane, 
“where I was within call, as it were, 
if anything went wrong at home.” 
Woe worth the day! “If Mr. C. 
were like other men,” she writes, 
“he might be left to the care [of 
the servants] without fear of con- 
sequences. But he is much more 
like a spoiled baby than like other 
men... The letter that came from 
him every morning was like the let- 
ter of a Babe in the Wood, who 
would be found buried with dead 
leaves by the robins if I didn’t look 
to it.” So back Jane goes to Cheyne 
Row and the disconsolate Thomas, 
nursing the hope that she may slip 
away again in a few days for an- 
other fortnight. “But I found him 
so out of sorts on my return that I 
gave it up, with inward protest and 
appeal to posterity.” 
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It must be recorded, in the face 
of this, that Jane is not always so 
adverse from returning home nor 
Carlyle so helpless without her. 
One of his end-of-the-summer let- 
ters must have recounted unusual 
goings-on by the sedate Thomas for 
it elicited the following from Jane, 
restored to amiability by a rest, 
sola: “Oh, my dear, my dear! you 
give me the idea of a sensible Chris- 
tian man making himself a spin- 
ning dervish. Oh, ‘depend upon’t, 
the slower thou ridest, the faster 
thou’lt get,’ etc. These dinings ‘be- 
fore sunset,’ teas, ‘about ten,’— 
don’t I know what comes of all that, 
and that what comes of it is ‘even- 
tually,’ ‘rale mental agony in your 
inside’? hardly to be assuaged by 
blue pill and castor oil... If I 
hadn’t been coming home at any 
rate, your last letter would have de- 
termined me to come, just to put a 
spoke in your wheel... If you 
hadn’t had a counter-pull on you 
in the direction of order, and regu- 
larity, and moderation, and all that 
stupid sort of thing, where would 
you have been by this time? Tell 
me that!” 

Carlyle’s accounts are not always 
on the wrong side of the ledger. 
When Jane is forty-one he aston- 
ishes her with a birthday gift, the 
first but not the last she receives. 
“Only think,” she writes, “of my 
husband having given me a little 
present! he who never attends to 
such nonsense as birthdays, and 
who dislikes nothing in the world 
so much as going into a shop to buy 
anything, even his own trousers and 
coats; so that, to the consternation 
of cockney tailors, I am obliged to 
go about them. Well, he actually 
risked himself in a jéweller’s shop, 
and bought me a nice smelling bot- 
tle! I cannot tell you how wae his 
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little gift made me, as well as glad; 
it was the first thing of the kind he 
ever gave me in his life. In great 
matters he is always kind and con- 
siderate; but these little attentions, 
which we women attach so much 
importance to, he was never in the 
habit of rendering to anyone.” 

Carlyle is tender in his bungling 
way and when Jane suffers from 
one of her devastating headaches 
he does his best at the impossible 
task of alleviating the pain. He 
rests “a heavy hand on the top of 
my head and keeps it there in per- 
fect silence for several seconds, so 
that, although I could scream with 
nervous agony, I sit like a mar- 
tyr, smiling with joy at such a 
proof of profound pity from him.” 
One day, while out walking, she 
wrenched her foot badly and “once 
at home on a chair, I couldn’t touch 
the ground with it on any account. 
Mr. C. had to carry me to bed, at 
the imminent risk of knocking my 
head off against the lintels. So I 
wouldn’t be carried by him any- 
more, my head being of more con- 
sequence to me than my foot.” 
Poor Thomas! literary lion and 
prophet of his age! In the rdéle of 
nurse he becomes a very bungler 
like the meanest of his sex! 

To Carlyle the world was made 
up largely of blockheads and he was 
not disposed to make an exception 
even of the men and women who 
attended his lectures. One of his 
friends fears he may say “Gentle- 
men and Ladies” instead of “Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” but Jane, who 
knows him best, is in terror lest he 
blurt out, “Fool-creatures come 
here for diversion.” When Carlyle 
survived the first two Jane bubbled 
over in a letter to his old mother 
to whom “Tom” was as the apple 
of her eye: “Our second lecture 
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‘transpired’ yesterday, and with 
surprising success—literally sur- 
prising—for he was imputing the 
profound attention with which the 
audience listened, to an awful sym- 
pathising expectation on their part 
of a momentary break-down, when 
all at once they broke into loud 
plaudits, and he thought they must 
have gone clean out of their wits! 
. . . The short and the long of it 
was, he had neglected to take a pill 
the day before, had neglected to get 
himself a ride and was out of spir- 
its at the beginning: even I, who 
consider myself an unprejudiced 
judge, did not think he was talking 
his best, or anything like his best; 
the ‘splendids,’ ‘devilish fines,’ ‘most 
trues,’ and all that which I heard 
heartily ejaculated on all sides, 
showed that it was a sort of mercy 
in him to come with his bowels in a 
state of derangement, since, if his 
faculties had had full play, the peo- 
ple must have been all sent home 
in a state of excitement bordering 
on frenzy!” 

The precise nature of the pill 
which Jane, ’twixt satire and com- 
edy, records Thomas as having for- 
gotten to take (so fortunately for 
his audience!) is not recorded, but 
Jane, with whom the household 
aches and ailments were a subject 
of endless mirth, is more explicit 
about one which, thanks to Thom- 
as’s “false refinement” was “intro- 
duced into her interior by mistake.” 
She writes: “I had been wretchedly 
bilious for some days and sent him 
to Alsop’s for my blue pills—he also 
being in the practice of getting pills 
there—of five grains—which he 
swallows from time to time ‘in 
werra desperation’ and in fellow- 
ship with an ocean of castor oil. 
The pills came and I swallowed one; 
merely wondering why they had 
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sent me only three instead of my 
customary dozen—but ten minutes 
after, when I became deadly sick, I 
understood at once how it was.” 
Carlyle frankly admitted it was 
quite likely there had been a mis- 
take. “When he went into the shop 
a gentleman was with Alsop and he 
did not like to say send the blue 
pills for Mrs. Carlyle, but said in- 
stead, send the blue pills for our 
house. Alsop of course had pre- 
ferred the masculine gender as 
grammatically bound to do—and 
... all yesterday I was sick enough 
as you may fancy.” And how about 
the culprit, whose “false delicacy” 
caused the mischief? Says Jane, 
with icy irony: “Carlyle comforted 
himself and tried to comfort me, 
by suggesting that ‘it might pos- 
sibly do me a great deal of good in 
the long run!’” 

Perfect Peace and Jane have 
scarcely a bowing acquaintance. 
Something new comes up perilously 
often to raise (in Jane’s phrase) 
“considerable of a row.” Once 
Thomas fails to find a pamphlet, 
whereupon he storms about it as 
“one of those books seen for a mo- 
ment—laid out of his hand, and 
then swept irrecoverably into the 
general chaos of this house.” (Of 
course Jane discovers it after a mo- 
ment’s search, just where he had 
left it.) Once it is a stream of visi- 
tors, some of whom stay to tea and 
then on till nearly midnight, while 
Thomas is ill and she has to enter- 
tain alone and complete a harrow- 
ing day by “putting a mustard blis- 
ter on the man’s throat and putting 
him to bed.” “The man,” she re- 
cords later, surprised her by wak- 
ing up in the morning “miraculous- 
ly mended.” Again “the man” 
(Thomas of course) has shirts to 
be mended, “accursed flannel ones,” 
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Jane declares; and then Helen, first 
adjudged a jewel of a servant, be- 
trays bibulous inclinations which 
decline to be exorcised until at last 
“the man” (who figures this time 
as “the head of the mystic school’) 
aided by “a delicate female” (none 
other than Jane) succeeds in getting 
“the maddened creature” to bed at 
three in the morning! 

Jane was the original Carlylean; 
it was she who first detected Car- 
lyle’s amazing gifts and pronounced 
his masterpiece Sartor a “work of 
genius,” an opinion shared by only 
two other people in the world, the 
American Emerson and the Irish- 
man, Father O’Shea. When Car- 
lyle later was famous and flattered 
poor Jane grew jealous, the “fe- 
male” devotees of the “prophet” es- 
pecially arousing her ire. “You 
cannot fancy,” she writes, “what 
way he is making with the fair in- 
tellects!} There is Harriet Mar- 
tineau presents him with her ear- 
trumpet with a pretty blushing air 
of coquetry, which would almost 
convince me out of belief of her 
identity! And Mrs. Pierce Butler 
bolts in upon his studies, out of the 
atmosphere as it were, in riding- 
habit, cap and whip (but no shadow 
of a horse, only a carriage, the 
whip, I suppose, being to whip the 
cushions with, for the purpose of 
keeping her hand in practice)—my 
inexperienced Scotch domestic re- 
maining entirely in a nonplus 
whether she had let in ‘a leddy or 
a gentleman!’ And then there is a 
young American beauty—such a 
beauty! ‘snow and _  rose-bloom’ 
throughout, not as to clothes mere- 
ly, but complexion also; large and 
soft, and without one idea, you 
would say, to rub upon another! 
And this charming creature public- 
ly declares herself his ‘ardent ad- 
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mirer’ and I heard her with my own 
ears call out quite passionately at 
parting with him, ‘Oh, Mr. Carlyle, 
I want to see you to talk a long, 
long time about—Sartor!’ Sartor, 
of all things in this world! What 
could such a young lady have got to 
say about Sartor, can you imagine? 
And Mrs. Marsh, the moving au- 
thoress of the Old Man’s Tales, 
reads Sartor when she is ill in bed; 
from which one thing at least may 
be clearly inferred, that her illness 
is not of the head. In short, my 
dear friend, the irregular author of 
Sartor appears to me at this mo- 
ment in a perilous position, inas- 
much as (with the innocence of a 
sucking dove to outward appear- 
ance) he is leading honorable wom- 
en, not a few, entirely off their feet. 
And who can say he will keep his 
own?” (Poor Jane! You had no 
cause—save an imaginary one—to 
be anxious on that score!) “After 
all, in sober earnest, is it not curi- 
ous that my husband’s writings 
should be only completely under- 
stood and adequately appreciated 
by women and mad people? I do 
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not very well know what to infer 
from the fact.” 

Jane’s memory tricked her for 
the moment. Earlier in the same 
letter she had drawn her inference 
—an unflattering one, in all reason, 
to the unconscious Thomas: “Let 
no woman who values peace of soul 
dream of marrying an author.” In 
many another letter Jane was to 
make a similar observation and the 
whole world has had opportunity to 
read what she intended only for the 
sympathetic eyes of a few intimates. 
The world has taken all this and 
much else “in sober earnest,” has 
believed Jane desperately unhappy, 
and has proceeded to place the 
blame. One-half lays it on Thom- 
as’s shoulders, the other half on 
Jane’s own. The “tertium quid” 
refuses to take sides, sees ample 
proof that each loved the other de- 
votedly, knows that intense per- 
sonalities inevitably and _ surely 
clash, and, when all is said, agree 
with Jane’s own shrewd observa- 
tion: “When one has married a 
man of genius, one must take the 
consequences.” 














AT AN OLD-WORLD WINDOW. 


By HELEN ATTERIDGE. 


N a corner of one of the home 
rooms there is a window with a 
wonderful outlook. It makes one 
waste, or enjoy, uncounted hours. 
From the window one sees straight 
back into the everyday world of a 
hundred and fifty or a hundred and 
eighty years ago. Right into the 
old times one looks—upon_ the 
coaches-and-four and the sedan 
chairs, the highwaymen and the 
smugglers, the dueling and the 
gambling. Out on the sea the pi- 
rates are busy: the ships of the 
Venetian Republic are rescuing 
Christian slaves from Turkish cor- 
sairs: my lord and my lady from 
the English coast are setting off to 
see the Continent of Europe, and 
tossing across the Channel in their 
traveling carriage made fast to the 
deck of a cockleshell sailing craft. 
At the window opening into old- 
world days, we also hear the de- 
bates at Westminster on “the Amer- 
ican papers.” We learn that “Mr. 
Charles Fox spoke extremely spir- 
ited in favour of the Americans” on 
the question of the justice or injus- 
tice of taxation; and we find “Mr. 
Burke” on the same side, and many 
more. As if from wireless, one 
catches every word of the famous 
speech of Wilkes, then Lord Mayor 
of London, arguing in Parliament 
against the address to the Crown 
that called the Colonials rebels: 


“A successful resistance is a Rev- 
olution, not a Rebellion. Who can 
tell, sir, whether in consequence of 
this very day’s violent and mad ad- 
dress to his Majesty, the scabbard 
may not be thrown away by them 


as well as by us; and should suc- 
cess attend them, whether in a few 
years the Americans may not cele- 
brate the glorious era of the Revolu- 
tion of 1775?” 


Our window, to watch the past 
and “listen in,” is in appearance a 
small army of old books ranged 
shelf above shelf, uniformed in 
brown calf falling to pieces at the 
corners, and still shining with 
touches of gold. It is a long time 
since 1747, and at that remote date 
begins this series of The Universal 
Magazine of Knowledge and Pleas- 
ure. It has frontispiece engravings 
of Art and the Genius of History: 
full-page coats-of-arms to illustrate 
the Peerage of England: recipes for 
getting rid of the smut in corn and 
the yellows in cows. In fact, it has 
a bit of everything, and all the news 
of the month—whole melodramas 
of highwaymen, smugglers and 
coiners, and the ghastly lists of 
death sentences and hangings at 
Tyburn Corner. It also reports ef- 
forts “to stop the progress of Pop- 
ery,” the seizure of Agnus Deis and 
the closing of Mass houses as “un- 
lawful conventicles.” But it is 
more respectful to the same religion 
abroad, chronicling the triumphant 
bringing of a shipload of ransomed 
Christian slaves to Venice by the 
Order of the Most Holy Trinity, 
and the opening of the Holy Door 
at Rome for the Jubilee of 1750. 

We have progressed a long way 
since the time when the Universal 
Magazine could not print the word 
“gentleman” without a capital “G” 
—even when the “gentleman” in 
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question acquired notoriety by run- 
ning his rapier through a poor 
chairman for not getting out of the 
way. 

The sedan chair carried by two 
bearers comes frequently into sight 
—that gilded and painted “con- 
traption” that contained a seat for 
one, set as in a box, with half-doors 
shutting close in front. One still 
sees in London, in such places as 
Berkeley Square the iron extin- 
guishers by the door steps, where 
the chairmen extinguished their 
link lights. And now, here is a 
drama of old Hill Street, which is 
off Berkeley Square, next to that 
narrow Farm Street where tourists 
to modern London find one of the 
most famous of our churches. The 
streets of Mayfair were there in 
1751, but not the finest mansions; 
the church was far in the future, 
and Farm Street was a lane recent- 
ly associated with a windmill and a 
farm. Along this Hill Street, then, 
came after dark on a May evening 
a sedan chair. The bearers set 
down “Mr. Paul, a young Gentle- 
man of fortune,” at the house where 
a Mr. Dalton lived. 


“And, upon being informed that 
he was not at home [Mr. Paul], 
went into the parlour, wrote a let- 
ter, and ordered the servant to find 
out his master and deliver it to 
him. The servant went out, found 
him at the Brawn’s Head Tavern 
in Bond Street, and gave him the 
letter, which his master reading, 
returned immediately home with 
him, and ordered him not to stir 
unless he called him. The servant 
soon heard the noise of their push- 
ing at one another, and presently 
that of the street door shutting. 
He went up [evidently from a base- 
ment kitchen] and opening the 
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same [the street door] was told by 
the chairmen, who had been in 
waiting for Mr. Paul, that he was 
gone out, giving them two shillings 
and went up the street in a great 
hurry. The servant on this opened 
the parlour door, and found his 
master dead on the floor, with the 
candles out.” 


The letter had been a challenge, 
the result of a quarrel about a 
snuffbox, when “these two Gentle- 
men had drank tea together at a 
young Lady’s in Bond Street.” 

So much for that tragedy! And 
next we can look in at fashionable 
rooms near Piccadilly, where Mr. 
James Maclaine lodges, known as a 
young man of fortune, of extrava- 
gant tastes and “too much addicted 
to gaiety.” People were not aware 
that he was a widower and in his 
wife’s time had kept a chandler’s 
and grocer’s shop in Welbeck 
Street. He made a fine figure in 
Hyde Park now, riding his own 
saddle-horse, or driving the stylish 
sort of carriage called a chaise-and- 
pair. We see him at his lodgings 
in St. James’s Street, 


“where he appeared in a very grand 
manner, dressed in the morning in 
his crimson damask banjan, a silk- 
shag waistcoat trimmed with (gold 
or silver) lace, black velvet breeches, 
white silk stockings, and yellow 
Morocco slippers; and in the day 
with some of the finest suits of vel- 
vet and cloth richly trimmed; by 
which, as observed before, he gained 
too easy access to persons of for- 
tune.” 


He had a partner that looked 
searcely of his class—a shy and 
shabby man, who lived we are told 
“incog” and “quite retired.” But 
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he also kept a saddle-horse in sta- 
bling near Hyde Park Corner, and 
they both put on their cocked hats 
and cantered together round the 
Park among the dandies. Some- 
times they disappeared, taking their 
horses for a longer journey as gen- 
tlemen should. 

It was about two o’clock on a 
summer night, that the stagecoach 
was stopped at Turnham Green by 
two armed men wearing masks. 
The leading highwayman was our 
acquaintance, who lived in town 
“quite retired.” Acting as spokes- 
man, he 


“obliged all the men to come out 
one by one, and being assured by 
the first of them that they would 
make no resistance, he, at his re- 
quest, uncocked and put his pistol 
into his pocket; rifled the Gentle- 
man; and so proceeded with them 
all one after another; and then plac- 
ing them all in a row, he took what 
the lady in the coach pleased to 
give him, without putting her into 
more fear. Then demanding the 
cloke-bags out of the boot of the 
coach, the coachman first handed 
out Mr. Higden’s, and then one be- 
longing to a Romish priest who was 
also a passenger.” 


The highwaymen had the audac- 
ity to make a little speech at that 
hour of the night to the six robbed 
passengers, saying in the grandilo- 
quent style of the time, that they 
were driven to these hazardous 
courses by necessity, unlike the 
great ones who did not scruple to 
defraud others of millions for the 
support of luxury and corruption. 
One can imagine with what sup- 
pressed rage the plucked passen- 
gers listened. Then “without fur- 
ther ceremony,” Maclaine mounted 
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with one cloke-bag in front of his 
saddle, while his ally rode off with 
the other. They knew where to de- 
posit the goods, and went straight 
on from that adventure to Houns- 
low Heath, where they had infor- 
mation that Lord Eglington was 
traveling in a post chaise that 
morning with a large sum of 
money. They met the chaise early, 
and as there was only a postilion 
and the servant men rode far be- 
hind, his Lordship was politely of- 
fered a choice between throwing 
away his blunderbuss or having 
his brains blown out; and the high- 
waymen carried off “considerable 
booty in money” as well as my 
lord’s portmanteau. But that was 
their last exploit; for the sale of a 
lace-trimmed coat from Mr. Hig- 
den’s cloke-bag led to identification, 
and Mr. James Maclaine was seized 
one morning after he had stepped 
out handsomely dressed into St. 
James’s Street, three men from the 
Constable at the Gatehouse Prison 
having waited for him, and two 
promptly pinning his arms from 
behind, while the third drew his 
sword from his side. His ally ab- 
sconded, and “the Gentleman high- 
wayman” was executed at Tyburn. 
He was one of sixteen sentenced to- 
gether at the Old Bailey; for in 
those days Tyburn Corner was a 
veritable shambles. Mere boys were 
sent to the public gallows ruthless- 
ly, men for the theft of a few shil- 
lings—a couple of dollars—a poor 
woman for taking a roll of cloth 
from an open-fronted store. Where 
once the gallows stood, with its hor- 
ror-glutted crowds on open ground 
beside Tyburn brook, there is now 
a meeting of London streets roaring 
with traffic, at the corner of Edge- 
ware Road and Oxford Street, oppo- 
site the Marble Arch and Hyde 
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Park. A public chapel of perpetual 
adoration is now open all day in 
one of the houses of a white ter- 
race close by, as near as possible to 
what once was Tyburn. It ought to 
be known to all visitors to Lon- 
don, for it commemorates the fact 
that about one hundred of the mar- 
tyrs for the Faith in England suf- 
fered there at the common execu- 
tion ground, the last being Blessed 
Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. 

To leave London and glance sea- 
ward from our old-world window, 
we find the traders on the high 
seas having an exciting time in 
their wood-built sailing ships. Here 
is a vessel arriving from the East, 
and reporting an attack “in the In- 
dian seas by pyrates”—not one pi- 
rate ship but a whole fleet manned 
by about two thousand. The East 
Indiaman “applied her great guns 
so well,” that the enemy’s largest 
ships were disabled and towed off. 
But undismayed, the “pyrates 
hoisted the bloody flag,” and came 
on in a shoal of small craft, at- 
tempting to surround and board the 
attacked trader. Half an hour’s 
battle! Those that went down to 
the sea in ships saw adventure in 
those days. 

Trumpets and drums! Here is a 
coronation coming. It is George the 
Third not yet imagining the world- 
shaking changes of the American 
War or the future tragedy of his 
reign—a mad King and a gay 
Prince Regent. We see Westmin- 
ster Abbey narrowed to a mere pas- 
sage by three tiers of grand stands 
built all along the nave, facing each 
other, and packed with a throng of 
powdered and curled wigs, jeweled 
gowns and gold-laced Court cos- 
tumes. In the old engraving the 
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chancel is full of black-and-white 
bishops also bewigged and curled, 
but, of course, without any hint of 
an Anglican miter. 

Strangely enough, the King’s 
Herb Woman entered first in the 
gorgeous procession, “with her six 
Maids, strewing the way with 
Herbs.” Barons and Baronesses, 
Dukes and Duchesses, carried their 
coronets in their hands as the King 
was uncrowned. The Queen, with 
her crown on a cushion before her, 
came under a canopy of cloth of 
gold upheld by sixteen Barons; 
then the regalia, another canopy, 
the King. The most amusing pic- 
ture is the banquet in Westminster 
Hall, where a hungry company in 
galleries look down closely upon 
the peers and peeresses feeding. 
We have the surfeiting menu, and 
the tables undecorated are thickly 
covered with a greedy display of 
dishes. Among a procession of 
wigged waiters carrying yet more 
food, three horsemen ride up the 
middle of the Hall—the central 
horseman being the Champion, who 
flings down a glove three times and 
proclaims the King’s right and his 
readiness to fight anyone who ques- 
tions it. Needless to say, there was 
silence, and then the band of fid- 
dlers struck up, and the company 
went on, one half feasting and the 
other half looking over the barriers 
and wishing themselves on the 
ground level. Our Magazine tells 
us the top diamond of the King’s 
crown was lost during the banquet; 
but the secret must have been ex- 
cellently kept, for there was a pri- 
vate hunt afterwards, and it was 
found on the floor. 

The true stories that come to 
light are better than the eighteenth- 
century fiction. Who wants “The 
Bankrupt, a Moral Tale never be- 
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fore printed”? No conversations, 
no descriptions, plenty of wicked 
baronets. The short story had not 
been invented. But the fiction had 
fine language:—“The eyes of Ro- 
shana brightened with pleasure like 
pearly dewdrops at the morning 
ray.” Far more entertaining are 
the glimpses of reality, such as the 
little story going around, about 
Lady Margaret Herbert who would 
not have a nightcap that was not of 
a pretty pattern. Expostulation: 
“What signifies the pattern?” An- 
swer: “Oh, child, but—you know— 
in case of fire!” 

There is also the terrible comedy, 
which might have been a tragedy, 
in the kitchen of an asylum for the 
insane. We can see how careless 
and casual was the management of 
such institutions at the time. Down 
went the doctor to the kitchen on 
his round of inspection; and the re- 
sult makes a paragraph in the news 
of the month. He found the occu- 
pants were six or seven patients, 
supposed to be sufficiently recov- 
ered to take charge of the cooking. 
Had they any complaints? The 
cauldron on the open fire suggested 
a grievance at once. That stuff was 
too weak. Now, as they wanted it 
stronger, why not put the doctor in 


the soup? ... Tableau! ... The 
doctor gained time. He made a 
counter suggestion; his clothes 


would spoil it. He began to take 
off his coat. While he was slowly 
removing it, there was a noise out- 
side. He shouted “Fire!” and the 
locked door was burst in. The pa- 
tients stampeded, and he with them. 

In another way, the marriage no- 
tices have also their diverting side. 
A queer custom arose in the seven- 
teen-hundreds. The dowry of the 


lady gave a spice to the wedding 
notice, and it is difficult to disasso- 
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ciate a certain triumph from the 
name of the lucky man, like that of 
a privateer counting up his booty. 


“Married. Hugh Rosse, Esq., an 
eminent Russian merchant, to Miss 
Rosse of Lincoln’s Inn, with ten 
thousand pounds. 

“The Hon. Mr. Dawney to Miss 
Roundall of Marston, near York, 
with thirty thousand pounds,” etc., 
etc. 


A doctor captures a widow with 
six thousand; and a Mr. Comerel 
boasts “Miss Elton with five thou- 
sand.” It was hardly in good taste 
—too much like the flaunting of 
scalps by Indian braves. But after 
Births, Deaths and Promotions, we 
come upon the extreme delicacy of 
“B—R—PTS,” before a list of 
tradesmen. Very discreet; but 
whom could it deceive? It was a 
serious matter to be a “B—R—-PT” 
in those days. The debtor went to 
prison—to such a squalid inferno 
as we all looked into, when we read 
of the obstinate Mr. Pickwick and 
of poor reckless Jingle who ended 
his career there—“‘little bone 
heap!” 

Before closing the window with 
the old-world outlook, we ought to 
spend a few moments watching “the 
Compleat Housewife” in the eight- 
eenth-century kitchen. She made 
her own pickles—also gooseberry 
wine, for which the mere recipe sets 
the unwary reader’s teeth on edge. 
“Young ladies who desire to know” 
are told to clean the roasting spit 
with sand, and warned against 
serving up the sand with the gravy. 
The work seems to have been done 
under difficulties; the “young 
ladies” are to keep the meat out of 
“the smoak” and away from “the 
blacks that naturally hang to and 
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fly about the bars.” There is a 
paragraph beginning “If you delight 
in Calves-head”—but who ever did? 
Of more practical interest it is to 
find the turkey already acclimatized 
in England, and to read of choosing 
a swan at the poulterer’s. Enter- 
taining in winter “plumm-pottage” 
had to come with the sweets. It 
was the rough ancestor of plum- 
pudding, and the directions in “The 
Compleat Housewife” are enough to 
take a modern appetite away. 
First, a leg of beef had to be boiled, 
and when the liquor was a thick 
jelly, several pounds of fruit and 
spice were stirred into it as well as 
a number of “penny stale bricks” 
grated. A pint of red wine was 
thrown in for every gallon, and the 
whole thickened into a substantial 
mess sometimes and perhaps more 
correctly called “plum-porridge.” 
Port and canary wine were poured 
out freely. Gingerbread and cheese- 
cakes were flung off as a mere baga- 
telle; but a rice pudding was a seri- 
ous undertaking, needing the sacri- 
fice of nine eggs and a pound of but- 
ter. Venison supplied “an umble 
pye” and venison pasty. The veni- 
son pasty kept the eighteenth-cen- 
tury kitchen odorous with its bak- 
ing for five hours and required a 
side of the meat, a dozen of eggs, 
eight pounds of butter, the pasty 
being “as thick as your thumb.” 
The eighteenth-century table il- 
lustrates facts of the past. The 


monthly statistics in the Magazine 
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belong to a time when life was 
much shorter and age came early. 
There was truth in the old figures 
of caricature. Heavy eating and 
drinking were the rule. The cari- 
caturists of later generations— 
Cruickshank of the next century— 
drew types we rarely see now. The 
large-hearted Mr. Pickwick had al- 
so a characteristically large waist- 
coat: the hospitable Wardle was 
broad and bulky. Both were in 
middle age absurdly stout old men, 
of a type abnormal now, when life 
and energy run an entirely differ- 
ent course. The Fat Boy, who was 
always falling asleep, belonged to 
the traditions of “The Compleat 
Housewife.” Medical science could 
not come to the rescue. Essays in 
the Magazine show primitive igno- 
rance. The mysterious case is re- 
ported of a girl who was seized with 
trembling; her simple supper had 
been only cold meat and “nearly a 
whole cucumber.”—‘“Sleep,” says 
the scientist gravely, arises merely 
from a “deficiency of the quantity 
and mobility of the spirits, or a 
compressure of the nerves.” Be- 
tween the meals and the “medicos” 
ordinary folk had a risky time of it, 
even if they escaped the more melo- 
dramatic perils of highwaymen and 
“pyrates.” 

Hardly “the good old times,” were 
they? Not when we get such a 
close-up look at everyday life long 
ago. Let us shut the window and 
be glad the world has got on. 











THE PERFECT EXPERIMENT. 


By JEWELL MILLER. 


PART I. 


[New psychologies succeed one another with the rapidity of styles in dress; 
they come and go like popular songs. Wundt is gone; James is gone; Freud is 
passing; for the moment John B. Watson reigns—at least locally. Behaviorism 


is the vogue. 


Popularizers have dragged it out of the laboratory, and have 


thrown it in our way in the form of snappy treatises with sensational titles,— 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings; Why We Misbehave; and on the other 


side, The Misbehaviorists. 


The present story might perhaps be named “Do the 


Experimenters Behave Like Human Beings?”] 


‘‘] REPEAT it,” said Professor 

Outwit, balancing himself 
neatly on his toes as he rose to a 
carefully prepared climax, “I re- 
peat it, the greatest need of human- 
ity to-day is to be freed from fear. 
Intangible filaments of thought 
dance along invisible wires from 
one consciousness to another. Thus 
the fear-thought of one person is 
communicated to the many, caus- 
ing panic in the mob. We all 
know,” continued Professor Out- 
wit, “that fear is the sole cause of 
war between nations. And last, but 
not least, that fear—root-cause of 
all failure—may always be traced 
in the case of the individual to the 
door of his parents.” 

A youth of twenty-three, sitting 
fourth from the end in the third 
row, stirred. During the lecture he 
had been absorbed in flecking in- 
finitesimal particles of lint from his 
tweed-clad knees. Now his note- 
book came into play. “Fear in the 
case of the individual may always 
be traced to the door of his par- 
ents,” transcribed an active foun- 
tain pen, on a hitherto blank page. 

The student’s hand paused. His 
lifted anticipatory eyes caught the 
professor’s glance in mid-air. The 


man on the platform sensed re- 
sponse: fixing the youth with an- 
swering recognition, he advanced 
upon his theme after the manner of 
a caterpillar tank climbing over ob- 
stacles—leaving knolls of difficulty 
denuded of entangling underbrush 
as well as verdure. 

“To plunge a scalded child into 
cold water is only to double his 
agony. Yet parents constantly re- 
sort to this mode of procedure when 
their children have suffered moral 
or spiritual hurt!” The speaker’s 
voice rose—the accusatory boom of 
it touched a loose metal rod some- 
where in the rear of the classroom, 
causing it to hum in tune. 

“By cautioning their children un- 
duly, parents inculcate needless 
fears—hedge them about with inhi- 
bitions which destroy initiative in 
childhood, cramp personality dur- 
ing adolescence, and are directly re- 
sponsible for much of the failure 
and unfulfillment of after years.” 

“Show me a man who is afraid 
to dive into cold water,” the class- 
room waxed facetious, “and I will 
show you an over-cautious mother 
in the offing. A mother who never 
failed, during that man’s boyhood, 
to say: ‘Willie dear, be careful! 
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You might be drowned, or take cold, 
or break your precious neck if the 
water is not deep enough!’ Show 
me a woman who endures a mar- 
tyr’s existence through false inhibi- 
tions of her sex-life, one who is 
afraid to claim her right to happi- 
ness, fearing the shibboleths of so- 
ciety who watch from high places 
like gargoyles from a tower, and I 
will tell you that unhappy creature 
is the victim of a prudish mother. 
An obscurantist—a mother who 
clung to outworn beliefs rather 
than acknowledge biological facts!” 
A girl with ash-blond hair, seated 
fifth from the end in the back row, 
lifted her head. Her white fingers 
opened a_ notebook tentatively. 
She wanted to take notes on this 
lecture,—but, even as her pen 
touched the page, two men stu- 
dents in the row ahead turned and 
looked at her. There are moments 
in a modern classroom when one 
doubts the wisdom of coeducation! 
Feeling it rather awkward to begin 
her notes just at this point, while 
the boys were watching, the pretty 
girl with the ash-blond hair closed 
her book nonchalantly, and slipped 
her pen back into her brief-case. 
“O,” cried Professor Outwit, 
“that my poor voice might echo 
down the ages” (the impact of it 
caused a loose bar near the girl stu- 
dent to vibrate again) “that I might 
stir and prick humanity out of these 
age-old inhibitions caused by fear 
... out... out into Eternal Free- 
dom!” The air, suddenly emptied 
of sound, collapsed into the heavi- 
ness of a warm June afternoon. 
Some forty young men and wom- 
en, doing postgraduate work at the 
University, rose from their respec- 
tive seats, gathered up the class- 
room paraphernalia and prepared 
to disperse to their various ways. 
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After he had reached the hall, the 
young man who had noted the pro- 
fessor’s mountainous indictment 
against his parents (each member 
of the class was confident that these 
fulminations applied more pecul- 
iarly to his own case than to any 
other) remembered that he had left 
his notes on the desk and hurried 
back to the room. In the doorway 
he met the pretty girl from the back 
row. She was walking and writ- 
ing at the same time—making the 
notes she had been prevented from 
taking earlier. 

Now it came to pass that the 
young man, afflicted with an over- 
cautious mother, and the girl, 
whose mother was cheating her out 
of a lot, met head-on. 

“Beg pardon,” said young Mallin- 
son, blushing furiously, “I was re- 
turning for my notes.” A pair of 
hazel eyes illumined with aston- 
ishingly dilated pupils looked into 
his. “I am just making mine,” an- 
swered a soft voice. Then, as they 
gazed at each other, they came to 
a sudden realization that they un- 
derstood one another—and no one 
else did. Except Professor Outwit. 
But he was gone—no one to speak 
an understanding word to them for 
a whole week! For the professor’s 
lecture on “Behavior Psychology” 
was a weekly event. 

“Isn’t he simply wonderful!” 
The tribute rushed from the white 
column of the girl’s throat with a 
little quiver. Roland Mallinson 
saw the agitated effort to hide an 
emotional lump at the base of that 
column, which made the girl’s sen- 
sitive throat so like a swan’s. She 
turned her head from him. 

“A wonderful mind, indeed,” re- 
plied Roland gravely. Then they 
forgot the professor completely,— 
save that they felt an increase of 
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courage to reach out after the ful- 
ness of life—and each other. 

“Here,” thought the young man, 
“is a girl who would help me. 
With her beside me I should not be 
afraid of life. I could begin some- 
thing!” 

But what he said was: “If you 
have nothing better on for this aft- 
ernoon, Miss Phillips, how about a 
game of tennis?” Roland walked 
to an open window, nervously, for 
there was tension in the air, and 
looked down on an empty court. 
“One of the courts is free,” he said 
tentatively, turning hesitantly to- 
ward the girl, who still lingered in 
the doorway. Roland knew that 
this chance meeting, in the now 
empty classroom, their mutual en- 
thusiasms, and the free court all 
spelled opportunity. But Roland 
never seized opportunity by the 
horns—especially feminine oppor- 
tunities. 

Gladys Phillips, however, had 
shed a lot of reticences since Pro- 
fessor Outwit had begun his talks. 
She helped Roland by giving a 
quick nod of assent. A few mo- 
ments later the tan-colored court 
became an arena where two physi- 
cal and mental entities sent the 
message of their hidden needs back 
and forth across the net to each 
other. 

“Forty love,” gasped Gladys at 
last, breathless from the heat and a 
bit winded, as her partner’s hard- 
driven ball vanished in lush mead- 
ow grass just outside the wire back- 
stop. Together they sought the il- 
lusive sphere, submerged like a 
pearl in a green sea, when a low 
rumble caused Roland to lift his 
head. The air was getting heavier 
every moment, ominous copper-col- 
ored clouds massed up in the west. 
Roland wiped beads of perspiration 
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from his high white forehead as he 
stirred about in the long grass with 
the handle of his racket. 

“I saw it goin... about here...” 
he left off speaking, for Gladys was 
not looking for the lost ball. She 
was looking directly at him. Be- 
cause his overly cautious mother 
had safeguarded him too much in 
his youth (Professor Outwit had 
summed up clearly what had hap- 
pened to him), Roland Mallinson’s 
first reaction was to retreat before 
the sheer feminine invitation of her 
glance. Even then he knew he was 
lost,—for Gladys was shedding the 
girlish reticences, which her prud- 
ish Victorian mother had incul- 
cated, like an outgrown chrysalis. 
Roland could almost see (for he was 
highly imaginative) the inner spirit 
of her stir,—spreading wings to- 
ward freedom—and him. 

“Let’s not finish the game!” ex- 
claimed Gladys, still looking intent- 
ly at him. 

“It is getting frightfully hot,” re- 
plied Roland, as his lavender hand- 
kerchief, which matched his socks, 
came into vigorous play. A dark 
ring began to show on the handle 
of his racket, above and below 
where his hand gripped it. Why 
could he not control his nerves? 
Why in every crisis must they con- 
fuse and betray him? Why could 
he not be as sure of himself and 
his needs as this fawn-eyed slip of 
a girl was of hers? 

Gladys was standing quite close 
to him, knee-deep in the grass. The 
girl stretched forth a slender hand 
and lifted his Phi Beta Kappa key 
from his watch-fob. His heart be- 
gan to pound in his chest. Did she 
hear it? She did, but she was on 
the trail of happiness and knew no 
mercy. After a tense moment, she 
spoke, and there was subtle homage 
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in her voice: “How clever you 
are,” she murmured. “What do 
you intend to specialize in when 
you leave the University?” She 
put the question as if, in her opin- 
ion, great things hung upon his de- 
cision. 

Even as the words reached him 
Roland Mallinson’s gropings after 
a career, hitherto nebulous, sudden- 
ly crystallized. A girl with ash- 
blond hair and fawn-colored eyes 
can do a lot toward clarifying 
things sometimes. 

Roland shook the droop from his 
slender shoulders, squared himself 
and answered her with the convic- 
tion of an age-old decision: “I in- 
tend to devote my life to the testing 
of Professor Outwit’s theories. I 
shall establish a clinic where I may 
influence human behavior in in- 
fancy. I hope to be the medium 
through which Professor Outwit’s 
ideals may be given to the world at 
large.” 

“But how wonderful . . . how per- 
fectly fascinating and splendid!” 
breathed the girl. Admiration and 
youthful enthusiasm held them to- 
gether in a warm nimbus glowing 
with faith. The soft oval of her 
face lifted with pride—the pride of 
a comrade who sees the battle from 
afar, means to share in the forward 
march, and divide the fruit of con- 
quest with the conqueror. With- 
out her to cheer him on his great 
adventure Roland felt he could not 
go on! 

For Gladys was clever,—cleverer 
than Roland, though she brought 
no Phi Beta Kappa key with her to 
the University. But the girl with 
the ash-blond hair always wore a 
certain tiny image—for luck. An 
antique gold bracelet encircled her 
arm. From it, at the end of a frail 
chain, swung an amethyst Buddha 
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. in whose pellucid depths in- 
scrutable things were writ. 


* * * 


The long, cool nursery ran from 
east to west. It was as sanitary as 
a modern hospital and as clean as 
a freshly-scoured porcelain tub; 
only a few stray sun-motes flicker- 
ing through the nursery were 
brighter than the white enameled 
chairs, the crystal door-knobs. 
Five white cribs were lined up 
along the east wall, five along the 
west. Truly it was an astonishing 
sight to find in the nursery of a pri- 
vate home, ten babies all so near of 
an age! They were not the real 
children of Dr. and Mrs. Mallinson, 
yet they were all theirs in a profes- 
sional sense. 

Gladys and Roland Mallinson had 
decided not to have a child of their 
own until their theories had been 
well worked out. Roland, in a burst 
of emotional conviction, had as- 
serted there would be some hope 
for the world if all couples would 
refrain from bearing children for 
fifteen or twenty years, or until he 
had reached some definite conclu- 
sions. But Gladys had brought him 
back to earth by wisely remarking 
that in that event there would be no 
babies for him to experiment upon. 

So all the babies in this Nursery 
Clinic for the study of Human 
Behavior were borrowed babies. 
Bought and paid for in the inter- 
ests of science; for Roland main- 
tained that clinical findings, clinical 
results were the only safe guide hu- 
manity had to go by. 

Into the white sun-moted nurs- 
ery, at ten minutes before three one 
June afternoon, entered a trig little 
nurse. A fluted white cap, poised 
like a folded butterfly, on the crisp 
gold of her bobbed hair. The nurse 
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bore a tray of sterilized bottles of 
prepared milk; each bottle fitted 
snugly into a round perforation of 
the tray. Each perforation was 
marked with the name and number 
of the child for whom it had been 
prepared. The tray itself was set 
over a trough of hot water—to keep 
things at an even temperature. 
Nothing could be cosier, nothing 
could be more painstaking; for to- 
day the Doctor had cautioned the 
nurse to have each child in the 
most perfect condition, as he was 
about to carry out a unique experi- 
ment. 

Miss Scott turned back a cuff of 
fine white linen and looked at her 
tiny wrist watch. In just three 
minutes the afternoon feeding must 
be accomplished. She set busily to 
her task, and, on the moment of 
three, ten half-sleeping babies were 
sucking away contentedly at ten 
fat-breasted bottles. 

The nurse contemplated two 
rows of cribs from which soft nuz- 
zling sounds came rhythmically. 
She smiled with satisfaction. No 
moment could be more propitious. 
Tiptoeing to the door, she flung it 
open with a bit of a flourish. 


“All ready now, Doctor,” she 
whispered. 
“Good,” replied a low-pitched 


voice. “Remember, Miss Scott, no 
matter what happens, no slightest 
outcry! Walk ahead a little in ad- 
vance of me. If anything untoward 
happens, open the far door quickly; 
so I can get him out to his keeper 
before any child has received a defi- 
nite shock. O’Neill waits at the 
other door. 

“Very good, Doctor,” whispered 
back the nurse, then flung wide the 
door. 

Dr. Mallinson entered. His eyes 
were alert, they shifted quickly 
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along the west row of babies, then 
slipped to the east row. All the 
children lay in complete relaxation. 
Every condition was perfect—Miss 
Scott a jewel indeed! 

About Dr. Mallinson’s wrist a 
stout leather thong was wrapped 


twice. The Doctor gave a vigorous 
haul to the heavy halter and the re- 
luctant object at the other end ap- 
peared in the nursery clinic. 

Sunlight fell full upon it. As if 
in greeting to its native Africa, the 
creature rose from a semi-stooping 
posture and stood erect; a flat wiz- 
ened face, the color of mahogany; 
long dangling arms, the texture of 
a Jagger blanket; great splay feet 
with toes set wide apart; a Simian 
face, with brown wrinkled lips 
drawn back grotesquely from yel- 
low teeth. The chimpanzee was 
dressed in a white jacket of butcher 
linen, a loose bow-tie at his neck. 
Dr. Mallinson took a reef in the 
halter which bound the ape to him. 
Then half dragging, half leading the 
chimpanzee, the scientist strode 
firmly down the aisle between the 
two rows of cribs; his eyes eagerly 
noting the expression of each little 
occupant as he passed with his 
strange companion. 

The babies continued to suck on 
their respective bottles. Only one 
of the ten troubled to turn placid 
eyes on the procession; then quick- 
ly shut them as if to close out the 
sight. She speeded up imbibing the 
consoling draught, and smothered a 
tiny whimper, as the Doctor and 
the ape disappeared through the 
far door. Miss Scott was at this 
door, holding it open obsequiously. 

Just outside the door stood a red- 
faced, hearty-looking individual, 
“Bonzo’s” keeper. At sight of him, 
the young investigator cried, “Per- 
fect, O’Neill! The ice is broken. A 

















clean-cut, scientifically made inci- 
sion, too! No broken edges, no 
scar-tissue left behind in their 
minds! Bring Bonzo again to- 
morrow, at exactly the same hour,” 
he cried excitedly. 

“D’ye mean to say,” blurted the 
low-browed man from the Zoo, 
“that them youngsters didn’t put 
up no fight when they saw a ‘chimp’ 
for the first time?” He was frank- 
ly skeptical. 

“Not a protest, not a whimper,” 
cried Dr. Mallinson, proudly. “You 
see, O’Neill, it’s all due to the asso- 
ciation of ideas. For six months I 
have been working up to this. I 
began with rabbits, then cats, dogs, 
and always the children saw me, 
their friend and guardian, close be- 
side these objects; also the nurse 
who feeds and tends them. I am 
their friend; therefore whatever I 
bring into this nursery is friendly 
to them.” 

“It beats all, Doc,” said the Irish- 
man, with reluctant admiration. 
“But about to-morrow, Doc, I won’t 
assume no responsibility for Bonzo. 
If he lets go, if anything excites 
him, an’ he hurts one of them poor 
kids—!” he left off nervously. The 
keeper had five children at home. 

“Poor kids!” ejaculated’ the 
younger man, irritably. “Why, 
O’Neill, these children are the most 
fortunate children in the world; 
hand-picked by science for the pur- 
pose of the conquest of fear!” The 
speaker’s eyes gleamed with fanat- 
ical intensity through the tortoise 
shell framed windows of his spec- 
tacles. His slender shoulders took 
on the square outlines they as- 
sumed the day Gladys Phillips had 
asked him his objective in life. 

“There will emerge from this 
clinic, O’Neill, five men and five 
women fit to propagate a race of 
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I may not live to 


fearless beings! 
see the result of my work... . 

“Don’t say that, Dr. Mallinson,” 
exclaimed the nurse. A queer lit- 
tle shiver ran down her spine. 

But the Irishman from the Zoo 
was not so moved by the Doctor’s 
attempt to dramatize his life and 
work. He began again, belligerent- 
ly: “If ye had children of your own, 
Doc, would ye—” 

He was cut short: “To-morrow 
at three o’clock, O’Neill,” said Dr. 
Mallinson with crisp finality. 


* * * 


Three o’clock of the next day 
found Mrs. Mallinson in the nurs- 
ery; for Gladys had persuaded her 
husband to permit her to be pres- 
ent at the most daring test he had 
as yet conceived. In making her 
request, the Doctor’s wife had been 
motivated by curiosity, and some- 
thing else. She was growing a bit 
touchy about Miss Scott, for one 
thing. It was scarcely decent for a 
nurse to be so utterly satisfactory 
and indispensable. And the way 
the bright ends of her crisp hair 
escaped from under her fluted cap 
and curled about her ears revealed 
to Gladys that she might not be 
without guile, be she ever so effi- 
cient. 

But as the Doctor’s wife stood 
alone in the nursery (Miss Scott 
was preparing the afternoon feed- 
ing) she had to acknowledge to her- 
self that this nurse must be a per- 
son of capabilities to manage ten 
babies so beautifully, when she her- 
self was afraid of one! Mrs. Mal- 
linson moved restlessly up and 
down between the two rows of lit- 
tle cribs. The blond, brunette and 
auburn haired babies that occupied 
them were costing considerably 
more than she and Roland had fig- 
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ured on in the beginning. Dr. Mal- 
linson had consulted his wife very 
eagerly then; for Gladys’ over-nice 
mother had passed on, the second 
year of their marriage, and left her 
daughter a tidy little fortune. In- 
deed, had it not been for the fact 
that his wife’s private income 
helped to maintain the nursery- 
clinic, Mrs. Mallinson would not 
have been present in the precincts 
sacred to science, on this eventful 
day; for her husband thought out 
his rules of procedure, and never 
broke them. 

Yes, the children were costing a 
lot,—and not one of them was hers. 
Roland, too, was becoming more 
and more absorbed in the investiga- 
tions taking place in the nursery 
and growing to depend more and 
more on Miss Scott. Not a day 
passed, of late, but he was dinning 
the praises of this creature of un- 
canny efficiencies in his wife’s ears. 
Perhaps if she had a—? 

A door opened silently and the 
nurse entered the room. While 
Mrs. Mallinson stood moodily in the 
embrasure of a window, she 
watched the progress of the trim 
figure in white, bending over each 
crib. When she left it, the tiny oc- 
cupant therein lay revealed, each 
rosebud mouth quietly provided 
with bottled nourishment. Both 
wife and nurse heard a sudden dull 
thud on the far door. It was fol- 
lowed by a queer scraping sound 
on the panels. 

“One second, Doctor,” called the 
cool modulated voice of Miss Scott. 
Then turning to Gladys, she admon- 
ished: “Remember the Doctor’s or- 
ders, Mrs. Mallinson. The slightest 
outcry, any small display of nervous 
fear, may spoil everything! Undo 
all his work, you know.” 

“The Doctor’s orders”—The im- 
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Gladys 
drew her still girlish figure to its 


pertinence of the creature! 


full height. Her pupils dilated, and 
the tiny amethyst Buddha swayed 
violently at the end of his fine gold 
chain as she clasped and unclasped 
her hands rapidly. But her sting- 
ing retort was never uttered. It 
was taken out of her mouth, turned 
into a nervous little scream by the 
apparition which stood before her. 

The Doctor scowled as he ad- 
vanced and the nurse glared. 
Gladys had of course been prepared 
for Bonzo. Yet, though she had 
seen many an ape in a cage, she 
found something outré, hideously 
outrageous, almost obscene in the 
appearance of this chimpanzee into 
the peace of the sun-flooded nurs- 
ery. 

Her husband and his strange 
companion from the African jungle 
walked past her. The great sham- 
bling brute was led up to the crib 
of the Hawkins’ baby. Dr. Mallin- 
son had specially selected the Haw- 
kins’ baby because he was the most 
well-poised and most phlegmatic of 
the ten. 

“I will hold Bonzo, Miss Scott,” 
he dictated in a crisp subdued stac- 
cato. “Lift the child and put him 
into Bonzo’s arms.” 

“Oh, Roland, do you—” Her 
husband’s white-clad back and Miss 
Scott’s fluted cap registered such 
reproof that Mrs. Mallinson’s lips 
closed. With a quick intake of her 
breath, she watched the fifteen- 
months’ old child being lifted by a 
woman from its warm nest of white 
and rose blankets, and handed to 
the ape. To her utter amazement 
the Simian held out its arms and 
received the wee bundle of human- 
ity. 

An odd, a very old expression be- 
came graven on the face of the 


























chimpanzee as it looked down at 
the face of the child. The wrinkles 
in the ape’s countenance settled into 
benign lines,—a very mask of pro- 
tectiveness. The composite protec- 
tiveness of all very large things for 
very small things. 

“Sit down, Bonzo,” commanded 
Dr. Mallinson, in a deep husky 
voice as near O’Neill’s as he could 
manage. 

In a sort of dream, Gladys saw 
her husband draw a chair out into 
the center aisle between the cribs. 
A sighing sound exhaled from the 
ape’s snuffling lips as he sank into 
the chair. At the Zoo Bonzo always 
took his meals seated at a table and 
occasionally had a pipe with O’Neill 
afterward. He began to feel at 
home—and hopeful. 

But to Gladys’ tense eyes the 
Hawkins’ baby looked very queer. 
He drew the nipple from his little 
pink lips and his face puckered up 
into pitiful crinkles. Perhaps he 
would scream,—at least he might 
suffer an enduring shock at the 
sight of the Simian nurse who held 
him. Gladys had read of such 
things. The Doctor’s wife found 
herself holding her breath. She 
looked appealingly at Miss Scott; 
but it was evident that the wretched 
creature’s sex-impulse did not reach 
as far as babies! The nurse was 
looking at Dr. Mallinson with pride 
and triumph in her eyes. 

Bonzo settled back in the chair. 
One long, loose-hung arm to which 
was appended an awful hairy hand, 
tipped with glistening yellowish 
nails, moved. This black hand 
clasped the Hawkins’ baby’s bottle 
and gently inserted it again into the 
wee orifice of the child’s open 
mouth. While Dr. Mallinson, his 
wife, and the nurse looked on, the 
ape’s body began to sway slightly. 
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The frightened crinklets vanished 
from the baby’s face, as ripples fade 
into still water. It turned its round 
brown head sidewise so that its left 
cheek lay pressed close to Bonzo’s 
jacket of butcher linen; it closed its 


eyes as though it remembered 
something. Something afar off. 
And the Hawkins’ baby did. He 
knew something science had for- 
gotten to give him. Something 
which science eschewed, in fact. 
Science had fed the Hawkins’ child, 
bathed him, weighed him; but sci- 
ence had never rocked this baby in 
its arms. 

Bonzo was doing that now. The 
Hawkins’ baby, like most of the 
tots in the clinic, was an illegitimate 
child and had been donated by its 
unfortunate young mother (in ex- 
change for a much-needed sum of 
money) to Dr. Mallinson’s private 
clinic in the third month of its age. 
But before the harried, pain and 
shame-stabbed mother had let him 
go, she had rocked him in an ec- 
stasy of love and misery at her 
breast. 

In utter silence the young scien- 
tist, his wife and his assistant 
watched the strange tableau. The 
Hawkins’ baby’s eyelids relaxed in- 
to the lines that were unmistakably 
those of sleep, and Bonzo looking 
down at the round brown head, 
kept on with the gentle swaying 
motion. 

“This is wonderful! How clever 
you are,” murmured Miss Scott. 

Mrs. Mallinson started—some- 
thing stirred in her. The words 
came back to her from some long- 
forgotten corner of her conscious- 
ness. Her words to Roland that 
day on the tennis court at the Uni- 
versity! This hireling person ut- 
tered them now, uttered them as 
one who has shared in a big achieve- 
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ment; yet she herself could not 
speak a word to her husband. She 
found herself unable to take her 
eyes from the child-face reposing 
in slumber on a chimpanzee’s shoul- 
der. 

Her husband was speaking: “This 
perfect demonstration of my theory 
that it is belief, not fact, which 
causes fear, that it is the warning 
cry, not the object, which produces 
dread, could not have been obtained 
without your assistance—your un- 
derstanding, your perfect codpera- 
tion, dear Miss Scott.” 

Something snapped in the brain 
of Gladys Phillips, that was. Her 
small even teeth came together with 
a click. Speaking in a low mechan- 
ical voice, she said, “Please leave 
the room, nurse. I wish to speak 
to Dr. Mallinson.” “Nurse!” Miss 
Scott could not believe her ears. 
She looked into the eyes of Dr. Mal- 
linson’s wife, and read peremptory 
dismissal. This, and her knowl- 
edge that the private funds of Mrs. 
Mallinson went to the support of 
the nursery, perhaps paid her own 
salary, caused her to control an in- 
dignant protest. Veiling the anger 
in her eyes, the nurse replied suave- 
ly, “As soon as I have put the Haw- 
kins’ child back in his crib, Mrs. 
Mallinson.” 

“I will put the baby back in his 
crib,” flashed back Gladys Mallin- 
son. Miss Scott turned and left the 
room. As the door closed behind 
her, Dr. Mallinson turned sharply 
to his wife. “You forget yourself, 
Gladys,” he said, in a cold voice. 
“I cannot go on without Miss Scott’s 
assistance; she must return at once 
—this minute—or the work of the 
past five years may be shattered.” 

The scientist glanced at the babe, 
asleep in the arms of a Simian 
nurse. He thrust out his arm to- 
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ward the picture! “That is only pos- 
sible because these children associ- 
ate ideas,—they have learned to as- 
sociate Miss Scott with me! No other 
hands may touch them at this cru- 
cial point in my investigation. This 
is not the last link in the chain. 
Miss Scott is going to place this 
child in its crib now, and to-mor- 
row we—” 

“I am going to take the baby,” 
cried his wife fiercely. She took 
two eager steps toward Bonzo and 
laid her hand on the sleeping bun- 
dle. The child stirred, a faint fra- 
grance, compounded of clean, warm 
blankets and violet talcum powder 
rose to her. Over and above that 
came an indescribably insidious 
odor,—the acrid, animal odor of the 
jungle beast that held it. It was 
horrible, odious. Tears sprang to 
Gladys Mallinson’s eyes. “This is 
hideous,” she cried, in a voice quiv- 
ering with emotion. “This hideous, 
unnatural .. . I,” words failed her, 
but her hold on the child tightened. 

Bonzo drew back. His ape hands 
gripped the sleeping baby closer. 
Behind his beady glittering eyes, a 
dark red glow developed. The 
woman and the chimpanzee looked 
at each other over the head of the 
sleeping babe in mutual hatred, for 
the space of a moment. Then Bon- 
zo rose on his splay feet. The chair 
fell backward with a crash. 

“Let go the child!” hissed the 
Doctor. “The beast may do him an 
injury! The Zoo made me sign 
(Roland’s over-cautious mother was 
speaking through him now) a paper 
releasing them from all responsibil- 
ity while Bonzo is under my direc- 
tion. Look athim! For God’s sake 
let go, Gladys, before something 
—O’Neill!” he shouted, “O’Neill!” 
frantically now, for the chimpan- 
zee’s brown lips were drawn back 














from protruding fangs, his eyes 
exuded sticky moisture, his head 
rolled from side to side. 

“Here, sir,” said a deep Irish voice, 
a man’s voice. In three strides 
the keeper stood by his charge. 
“Why Bonzo, old boy—steady, old 
boy! Good old Bonzo.” At the 
sound of O’Neill’s voice, the touch 
of his hand, the awful swaying of 
the jungle creature’s head came 
slowly to rest; the increasing pres- 
sure on the child relaxed, an obe- 
dient look replaced the ferocity of 
the glaring eyes as he turned them 
to his loved master’s face. O’Neill 
watched his charge for a breathless 
space; then he walked very quietly 
to the empty crib. 

Keeping his eyes fixed on the 
chimpanzee, the man patted the 
ruffled pillow still dented with a 
warm dimple, where the baby’s 
head had lain. “Put it here, Bonzo, 
old lad,” said the keeper coaxingly, 
“put it here, old fellow.” The 
man’s husky voice was like clotted 
cream, so thick it was with affec- 
tion and confident pride in his 
charge. 

The nurse stood in the open 
doorway watching. Dr. and Mrs. 
Mallinson fixed the keeper with 
terrified eyes. Gladys prayed for 
the safety of the baby that smelled 
of fresh flannel and violet powder. 
The Doctor thought of the paper 
the director of the Zoo had forced 
him to sign. If the beast did not 
respond, was not subdued, he, Dr. 
Mallinson, would be held responsi- 
ble, his future career shattered, his 
investigations ended in disrepute. 

Afraid to speak, or move, the 
Doctor watched the progress of the 
lumbering beast. The ape retained 


his hold on the babe now with only 
one arm, the other hung almost to 
the floor as he moved toward the 
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crib. The crouch of the jungle. 
O’Neill kept patting the spot where 
the child was to be laid, never tak- 
ing his eyes from those of the ape. 
The bizarre figure leaned over the 
frail white enameled rails of the 
crib. When he straightened, his 
burden lay exactly on the spot 
which O’Neill had indicated. 

The keeper threw his arm about 
the beast’s shoulders. A sigh of 
huge relief exhaled from the man’s 
deep chest. He drew a mammoth 
handkerchief from his pocket to 
mop the beads of sweat from his 
red forehead. Then he yanked the 
leather halter viciously from the 
Doctor into his own keeping. 

“How powerful is the association 
of ideas,” began the Doctor gently. 
“Again it has saved us all. Your 
power over the—” But Gladys 
marred his speech by throwing her- 
self to her knees beside the crib. 
She flung her arms in wild abandon 
over the Hawkins’ child and the 
sound of hysterical sobbing filled 
the nursery. 

“Association of ideas! Hell,” 
sneered O’Neill angrily. “Wot do 
ye mean, Doc, by breaking the 
rules? Ye set ’em yerself, ye did! ~ 
‘No outcry,’ sez you,—‘no matter 
what happens,’ sez you. An’ you 
shoutin’ an’ bawlin’ for me, and the 
missus cryin’ an’ snifflin’! After 
Bonzo an’ the child doin’ their part 
perfect!” The indignation of the 
man was so great that the red of 
his face became mottled with pur- 
ple splotches. He looked Dr. Mal- 
linson up and down with undis- 
guised disgust. The sight of his 
slender form, and rather desiccated 
look of apology increased his irri- 
tation. “An’ me,” he ejaculated 
with bitter emphasis, “me spendin’ 
half me afternoons for weeks put- 
tin’ a rag baby in Bonzo’s arms, 
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trainin’ him to hold it right, us re- 
hearsin’ an’ rehearsin’ an’ every- 
thin’ . . .” He broke off. The 
sound of a woman’s sobbing was in 
his ears. 

“I am mortified—dreadfully sor- 
ry, O'Neill,” said the Doctor apolo- 
getically. Clearing his throat nerv- 
ously, he went on, “I could not, of 
course, foresee that Mrs. Mallinson 
would insist upon being present this 
afternoon ... that she would...” 

“No!” interrupted O’Neill, with 
low-browed irony, “I don’t think 
you an’ the missus foresee much.” 
He fixed the nurse with his eyes, 
drawing her into his sweeping de- 
nunciation. “But I foresee some- 
thin’, Doc. I foresee that I ain’t 
bringing Bonzo for this clinic busi- 
ness no more. I ain’t no conspira- 
tor, Doc, I’m an honest man wot 
has five kids of his own at home; 
an’ I'll see you in hell first before I 
let you make a murderer of my 
good old Bonzo, see! An’ him the 
best-hearted baste that iver stepped 
out o’ the jungle!” 

Dr. Mallinson paled. Then his 
professional dignity came to his aid. 
“I cannot stop now, O’Neill,” he 
said with quiet authority. “If you 
fail me now, O’Neill, before the final 
test, all that I have been working 
up to, all that I seek to prove will 
be lost.” 

“I can stop an’ I will,” barked 
O’Neill. He stood squarely on his 
two huge feet, embracing the slen- 
der young scientist, his curly-haired 
assistant, and the still sobbing wife 
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beside the crib in one comprehend- 
ing look. All the babies were cry- 
ing lustily now,—the whole nurs- 
ery was in pandemonium. The 
keeper’s short powerful arm went 
round the chimpanzee with protec- 
tive pride and affection. “We ain’t 
takin’ part in the final test, Doc,” 
said he. With his free arm he 
swept away the entire contents of 
the nursery-clinic. “Science,” he 
snorted, “Oh, blah!” Without an- 
other word Timothy O’Neill turned 
and strode from the room, drawing 
his charge along with him in a 
mighty progress. The progress of 
elemental things. 

For a few moments Dr. Mallin- 
son remained speechless. It was 
unprecedented that a man of sci- 
ence should be thus balked by a 
mere wild beast and his keeper. If 
it got out— 

Miss Scott was looking at him. 
To hide his fear and humiliation, 
he turned gently to his wife, 
“Gladys,” he said in a voice that 
shook a bit, “this has been upset- 
ting—too much for you. You had 
best go to your room, my dear.” 

Mrs. Mallinson rose blindly to her 
feet. Through her tear-swollen eyes 
she saw the look of cool contempt 
which crimped the nurse’s lips into 
a supercilious smile. Miss Scott 
had uttered no word during the 
dramatic scene which had taken 
place; but now her lips spoke with- 
out moving. They clearly said: 
“What a wife for a professional 
man! What a pity—what a pity!” 

















HUGO, THE FOOL. 


By JANET L. Gorpon. 


“7~*HRIST, OUR LORD,” said 
Hugo, the fool. 

Pauline felt all the roots of her 
hair pricking as she turned round 
to look at the boy, and then to look 
out through the open window on to 
the cement roof round which the 
bronze and yellow chrysanthemums 
were growing, but she could see 
nothing there except a rather dingy 
sparrow and Hugo, who was still 
staring out into space. He made 
her feel eerie, sometimes, that boy 
did! What was it he saw? She 
pulled herself up sharply. 

What nonsense! Of course, he 
saw nothing. 

She had thought, at first, that the 
expression might perhaps be the 
remains of some instruction he had 
had lingering in his poor stupid 
brain. But she had given up that 
idea now. 

Even that very morning, when 
she had spoken to the children 
about God and had showed them a 
Crucifix, the tears had streamed 
down Hugo’s face. They say “God 
loves a fool.” Well, here, she 
thought, was a fool who loved God. 

Hughie Simpson was eleven years 
old, but his Mental Age, according 
to Test, was really only about four 
years, if that. He could not write, 
nor read, nor count; he could hard- 
ly speak properly; he dragged his 
legs wearily along the ground and 
his eyes were usually full of a 
vague, bewildered, stupid wonder- 
ment at everything. Dull, green- 
ish-colored, heavy-lidded eyes they 
were, except when he stared at 
times into space and ejaculated 
“Christ, Our: Lord.” Then they 








opened wide and were full of light. 
Most peculiar case! 

The doctors said he really had no 
brain worth mentioning. And yet— 
She called him Hugo, and he seemed 
to like the name, but his mother, 
who was a “grass” widow and who 
hated him, called him “the fool.” 
His fellows—they couldn’t be called 
his companions because he had 
none—called him with simple 
cruelty “Loony.” 

Pauline loved her work among 
those unfortunate children who 
were so concisely called “mentally 
unfit.” She was full of compassion 
for them, but after all her efforts 
she sometimes felt there were no 
really tangible results, and the cri- 
terion of all work in this modern 
world is “Results.” She had not 
yet attained too much age and wis- 
dom as to load her mind with fears 
of many things that will never be, 
as too many people do, but yet she 
thought, she could not do this for 
ever. Her mind got so tired, as 
well as her body. Then there was 
Madame Dominic! When _ she 
spoke to her so insolently in that 
domineering manner of hers, Pau- 
line, who had too thin a skin, too 
hot a heart, felt perfectly dreadful. 
Now, it is an odd trait of certain 
quite sweet-tempered people, that 
the suspicion of a threat, a hint of 
bullying will arouse some unsus- 
pected obstinacy deep down in their 
souls. The insolence, then, of the 
older woman who was her superior, 
awoke a quiet but efficient little 
devil within her. This morning, 
she very nearly had lost her temper 
and spoken as violently as she felt 
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and as she had been spoken to, 
when suddenly, Hugo had said 
“Christ, Our Lord”! 

The girl had felt the passion ebb- 
ing from her, and that peculiar 
pricking round her temples and the 
roots of her hair as if a slight breeze 
had arisen and Madame Dominic, 
her black eyes blazing, had flounced 
out of the room. 

Pauline had sat down weakly be- 
side the fool and said, “Hugo, 
Hugo, what do you see?” but his 
eyes were dull and heavy-lidded 
again and his stupid mouth hung 
open. 

He could not tell her—he did not 
understand. 

She was so tired and her spirit 
felt dejected. She wondered if 
Madame Dominic had any idea 
what impression her manner made 
on others! 

She wondered if Almighty God 
could possibly mean that this was 
her vocation in life! 

She wondered if this ache of 
loneliness she felt must go on until 
she died! 

She wondered—! 

But there was always John Luss 
as a way out;—John Luss, huge, 
lean, clever, worldly, who had torn 
every belief into shreds and who 
would marry her to-morrow if she 
would let him. True, he was that 
unusual phenomenon, a genuine 
atheist, and she believed in God, but 
she could keep her beliefs, though 
he had none. 

Then she started up. She must 
put this thought away—it was a 
temptation—she was a traitor to 
think like this—! How quietly the 
children were playing in the cor- 
ner! What were they doing? 

Michael and the tall thin boy who 
rejoiced in the name of Sylvester, 
had carried the others, one by one, 
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and laid them along the wall in a 
row and covered them up with each 
other’s coats. “Michael,” she called, 
“what are you playing?” 

Michael straightened his back, 
put his hands on his hips and spoke 
in his peculiar accent. He was 
strong in vowels but his consonants, 
especially the letter “T” were only 
aspirations. 

“We're playing at a mortuary, 
Miss,” he said cheerily. 

“A mortuary,” she gasped. 

“Ay,” he said briskly, “they’ve a’ 
had accidents and they’re a’ deid 
except me and Sylvester. We're 
the poliss.” 

Well, really, she would for ever 
be astounded at the morbidity of 
these children! 

“Their brains is bashed in,” said 
Sylvester, rubbing his hands with 
fiendish glee. 

This would never do. She 
clapped her hands and the dead 
arose from round the wall and clus- 
tered about her. 

“What a horrid game!” Pauline 
said. “I am surprised. Nobody 
wants to be dead yet and I’m sure 
you don’t want to be a policeman 
when you grow up, Michael.” 

“Not me,” agreed Michael, “I 
want to be an executioner.” 

She gasped again, but smilingly 
said, “You couldn’t be that, Sonny.” 

“Well, if I canna be that, I winna 
be nothing,” Sonny said ungram- 
matically but obstinately. 

A loud wail came from little 
Maria. 

“Joseph,” said Pauline sternly, 
“did I see you slap Maria?” 

“No,” said Joseph, “my hand 
slipped.” 

“Sh—sh,” said Sylvester, and in 
a stage whisper, “Here’s an Inspec- 
tor.” 


She knew it couldn’t be. These 











tiresome children called every 
stranger an Inspector, but she 
turned to see who it was. There, 


advancing across the cement roof 
was John Luss. He was accom- 
panied by Madame Dominic who 
was smiling so pleasantly—she al- 
ways smiled with visitors—! 

So he had tracked her here now! 
Well—! 

She moved to greet her visitor 
and in the silence came a long 
drawn sigh. It came from Hugo, 
the fool. 


* * * 


It was the evening of All Souls’ 
Day, and Pauline thought as she sat 
in the crowded church that never 
before had she realized what a ter- 
rible combination the colors black 
and yellow made. Up there, before 
the altar was erected a catafalque 
and the deathliness of the contrast 
between the black pall, the flames, 
and the unbleached wax candles 
from which they rose made her 
shudder. 

The lines from the Rubdiydt of 
Omar Khayyam flashed through 
her mind— 


“The Bird of Time has but a little 
way 

To flutter—and the Bird is on the 
Wing.” 


She shuddered again, then looked 
up. The preacher was entering the 
pulpit. Then he began to preach, 
and into Pauline’s brain he seemed 
to be hammering home his words 
with such relentless force that she 
felt she must cry out to him to stop. 


“Human love is but a passing 
breath—a rosy fleeting shadow. 


Happiness, wealth, honor, fame are 
cobwebs on the wind. Rank and 
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fame are gilded stools, worm-eaten 
and rotten. Nothing is real, noth- 
ing is true, but the truths you would 
not see. There is no gain save sac- 
rifice, no good save renunciation, 
no way except the Way of the 
Cross, no hope but in the blood of 
Jesus Christ.” 


As she sat there listening she felt 
as if her heart was receiving blow 
after blow, was being torn asunder. 
Why had she come here? She 
would go out to John Luss, who 
would be waiting at the door, wait- 
ing to offer her Life not Death, Love 
not Dissolution, Protection not De- 
struction. 

She looked round despairingly. 
The church was crammed with peo- 
ple—there was no way out—and 
the preacher’s terrible voice rang 
clearly— 


“Life passes, Death is certain, 
One alone is true.” 


She must get out—. As she 
reached the door, she heard a shuf- 
fling step beside her. Looking 
down she saw the “Loony.” She 
was not surprised. He haunted the 
church. She thought he loved the 
incense-scented darkness for he al- 
ways crept to dark corners and re- 
mained for long, long intervals. 

Ah, there was John Luss! How 
thankful she was to meet that cool 
gray stare of his, so calm, so level. 
As he came forward, his eyebrows 
sought his hair. “Accompanied to- 
night, I see,” he said, glancing down 
at the boy. 

“It’s only Hugo,” Pauline said, 
“he must have seen me in church 
and followed me. Let us go down 
by the Square where he lives.” 

“That chap shouldn’t be allowed, 
you know,” said John Luss. 
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“Shouldn’t he?” sighed Pauline, 
“don’t let us argue. I don’t feel 
equal to argument to-night.” Then 
abruptly, “Do you know this is All 
Souls’ Day?” 

“What exactly is that?” said her 
companion politely. 

Pauline explained. 

“Thank you for telling me,” he 
said, “but I incline to believe old 
Omar’s version that we're only a 
‘Clay Population’—a row of ‘Pots’ 
in fact. We've got no souls.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said Pauline, and 
as she shrank from him a little, he 
pulled her arm within his own. 
“You mustn’t say that,” she went 
on, “for I believe in eternity and a 
Divine Potter.” 

John Luss laughed and pointed 
round her at the shuffling figure by 
her side, “Who makes Pots like 
this?” 

The girl gave no answer. 

“You've read the Rubdiyat I see,’ 
the man went on. 

“Of course,” said Pauline, “and 
when I saw the catafalque covered 
with the pall to-night, I remem- 
bered— 


‘The Bird of Time has but a little 
way 

To flutter—and the Bird is on the 
Wing.’ 


That’s true, John, you know.” 
“So is this, and I prefer it and so 
must you:— 
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‘Ah, fill the Cup: what boots it to 
repeat 

How Time is slipping underneath 
our Feet. 

Unborn To-morrow and Dead Yes- 
terday, 

Why fret about them if To-day be 
sweet.’ ” 


He slipped his arm round her in 
the gloom. “A better philosophy 
than yours, isn’t it?” 

She shivered in the shelter of his 
arm. “An easier one perhaps—not 
a better.” 

John Luss laughed and there was 
an evil sound in the laughter as it 
rang out in the night, a something 
which made Pauline put her disen- 


- gaged hand down on Hugo’s shoul- 


der to reassure herself. 

“If to-day be sweet,’” he mut- 
tered. Then, “When you are mine, 
Pauline, I'll teach you that you are 
wrong—lI’ll show you how to fling 
aside those worthless _ supersti- 
tions.” 

Suddenly he caught her there in 
his strong arms and whispered 
fiercely—“T'll show you now.” 

But as he crushed her lips with 
his, she felt a pricking in her hair, 
a breeze at her temples. She tore 


herself from his grasp and rushed 
headlong into the darkness. 

Against the railings of the Square 
there crouched a figure—‘“Christ, 
Our Lord,” whispered Hugo, the 
fool. 

















THOMAS MORE, LAYMAN. 


By BLANCHE Mary KELLy. 


Y most historians of literature 
Tyndale is depicted, together 
with Wycliffe, as the great liberator 
of the Word of God from the 
shackles with which Popish tyr- 
anny had bound it, the restorer of 
the Bread of Life to the starving 
multitudes. He looms large in the 
records of our culture, a heroic fig- 
ure carrying light to ploughman 
and hind, and in the same records 
Sir Thomas More is tucked into 
small type as the author of the 
Latin work, Utopia,—More, whose 
English works run into many thou- 
sands of words and who is master 
of a style which entitles him rather 
than Wycliffe to be called the Fa- 
ther of English Prose. 

The recent publication, in a mod- 
ern version, of More’s Dialogue Con- 
cerning Tyndale, should go far to- 
ward remedying this_ situation, 
though it is hard to understand why 
it should ever have arisen. The 
fact that More’s English writings 
consist so largely of controversy is 
not sufficient reason, since contro- 
versy has not thrust into similar ob- 
scurity the authors of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, or The Tale of a Tub, but as 
it happens controversy is not by 
any means the preponderant ele- 
ment in More’s works. In his His- 
tory of Richard III., we have what 
has been called “the first example 
of history written in intelligible 
English,” and it is good to know 

1Reproduced in Black Letter Facsimile from 


the Collected Edition (1557) of More’s English 
Works. Edited with a modern version of the 


Same and an Essay on the Spirit and Doctrine 
of the Dialogue—by W. E. Campbell, with an 
Historical Introduction and Philological Notes 
by A. W. Reed, M.A., D.Lit. 
and Spottiswoode. 30 s. 


London: Eyre 





from the promise of this publica- 
tion that we are to have in credita- 
ble form a complete edition of his 
ineffably beautiful Letters and the 
inspiring Dialogue of Comfort in 
Tribulation, written while he was a 
prisoner in the Tower. 

The oblivion which has befallen 
More as an author is evidence that 
Voltaire worked on a sound maxim 
when he said, “Only throw mud 
enough and some of it will stick.” 
More has been obscured by Tyn- 
dale’s mud. Generations of read- 
ers have been made to see in Tyn- 
dale the light-bringer and in More 
the typical Popish obscurantist and 
Bible-burner, whereas it was only 
necessary to read this treatise of 
More’s to learn the truth, namely, 
that long before Wycliffe, not to 
mention Tyndale, the whole Bible 
was “by virtuous and learned men 
translated into the English tongue, 
and by good and godly people with 
devotion and soberness well and 
reverently read.” “I myself,” he 
asserts, “have seen and can show 
you bibles fair and old written in 
English, which have been knowen 
and seen by the bishop of the dio- 
cese, and left in laymen’s hands, 
and women’s too, such as he knew 
for good and catholic folk that 
used it with devotion and sober- 
ness.” Elsewhere he expresses the 
hope that a competent Catholic 
translation of the whole Scripture 
shall be made in English, defend- 
ing his native tongue from the 
charge of barbarism, and adding 
that because some readers take 
harm “by their own folly and 
fault,” so great a good ought not to 
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be kept from the people, since to do 
so would be “to cut off a man’s head 
from the shoulders to keep him 
from the toothache.” 

What, then, was More’s quarrel 
with Tyndale’s version of the New 
Testament, as voiced in the Dia- 
logue? That it was rather a perver- 
sion, which accusation he substan- 
tiates by citing a list of words in 
translating which Tyndale played 
the traitor, by substituting terms 
whose office it was utterly to under- 
mine and destroy the Faith com- 
mitted to the saints. 

Happily, to Voltaire’s cynical pre- 
cept Cardinal Newman has added 
a further word: “Some dirt lasts 
longer than other dirt, but no dirt 
is immortal.” And so it begins to 
be possible for such a work of re- 
habilitation as this to be under- 
taken in behalf of a man whose 
concern was never for his own 
repute, but only for the fair honor 
of Christ and the unity of His 
Church “among the great un- 
changeable Christian countries 
which have kept their faith in con- 
stant fashion derived from the be- 
ginning.” 

The Dialogue purports to be the 
verbatim report of a series of con- 
versations between More and a Mes- 
senger sent by an unnamed “right 
worshipful” friend of More’s who 
found himself disturbed in mind by 
the recent burning of Tyndale’s 
Testament, by the doctrines of Lu- 
ther, and by Catholic intolerance of 
heresy in general, and who looked 
to More to resolve his difficulties. 
The identity, in fact the very exist- 
ence, of More’s anonymous friend 
is a matter of speculation, but it is 
of little importance, because he ap- 
pears only in the background. It 
cannot have been unusual for a 
man of More’s knowledge and prob- 
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ity in the Faith to be appealed to in 
such a fashion in what were begin- 
ning to be times of difficulty and 
stress. 

The Messenger, however, is by no 
means such a shadowy figure as 
the “right worshipful” friend. He 
fully justifies the description of him 
contained in the letter of credence 
he carries to More, namely, that he 
is “wise, more than meanly learned, 
with one thing added wherewith ye 
wont to be well content, a very 
merry wit.” Especially does he live 
up to the last particular: “He is of 
nature nothing tongue-tied.” If the 
personality depicted in the spirited 
conferences which follow be sheer 
invention, More has to his credit 
one of the earliest examples of 
characterization in English prose. 

The conversations are held on 
two occasions, a fortnight apart, 
for the first of which, at More’s ap- 
pointment, the Messenger arrived 
betimes, “somewhat before seven 
of the clock.” The scene of this 
dialogue (which constitutes Book 
I.) was More’s study, that of the 
second, on the afternoon of the 
same day, an arbor in his garden. 
The third and fourth books report 
conversations held in the morning 
and afternoon of a day a fortnight 
later, after the Messenger’s return 
from the University armed with 
fresh arguments. 

The Messenger is not a straw 
man, set up by More to be buffeted 
and overthrown. Although he him- 
self does not accept the Reformers’ 
theories, he presents them as stout- 
ly as they could, though more cour- 
teously, showing that More well un- 
derstood how formidable were his 
adversaries and that it was not for 
want of understanding their doc- 
trines that he rejected them. One 
after another the disputed ques- 

















tions are taken up: invocation of 
saints, worship of images, pilgrim- 
ages, miracles, the authority of 
Scripture, the authority of the 
Church, and everywhere there is 
manifest More’s ability to marshal 
facts, his skill in dialectic, so that 
we are in admiration at the manner 
in which the combined excellences 
of the Scholastic and the Human- 
istic training are shown forth in his 
mind. He was indeed the fairest 
flower of the Renaissance in Eng- 
land, exemplifying as St. Thomas 
did before him what sublime kin- 
ship human learning has with the 
Divine. 

Great historical monument as 
the Dialogue is, long as it has been 
neglected, as controversy it natural- 
ly gives us nothing new. On the 
contrary it rather impresses us 
with the hoary antiquity of most 
of the accusations brought against 
the Church, showing that some of 
them are old enough to have wit- 
nessed a return of the pendulum, 
When More wrote against the Re- 
formers he could not have dreamed 
that their “pestilential errors” 
would presently be fostered in the 
land he loved by the prince he 
served and honored. When he de- 
nounced the “despituous despites” 
done to the Faith in “Almain,” the 
destruction of shrines, the desola- 
tion of churches he could never 
have dreamed of the fate of Glas- 
tonbury or the Lament that would 
soon be sung for Walsingham: 


“Level, level with the ground 
The towers do lie 
That with their glorious, glittering 
tops 
Pierced once the sky.” 


When he bewailed the wiving of the 
priests, the profanation of the Host 
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he could never have dreamed of the 
married clergy, the Massless altars 
that were soon enough to be the 
rule in England. 

If he had been able to see not only 
the near but the remote future with 
those keen-visioned eyes which gaze 
from the Holbein portrait it is easy 
enough to imagine to what quips 
his witty tongue would have been 
inspired by the Ritualistic revival, 
by the establishment of Anglican 
monasteries, by such recent phe- 
nomena as the Prayerbook Contro- 
versy and the Malines Conversa- 
tions, easy to imagine him summing 
up the situation in one of his 
trenchant phrases, such as, “So the 
words be all one it maketh no mat- 
ter which way they stand.” But 
surely there would be sadness in 
the smile with which he who as- 
serted so vehemently that there was 
no need for the Reformers to bring 
the Bible to the people, should come 
to the realization that they had 
merely taken the first step in tak- 
ing it away. 

For one reason why this work, 
important as it is on so many 
counts, cannot have even for Cath- 
olics the importance it once pos- 
sessed as apologetics, is that the is- 
sue with which it deals is no longer 
a live issue. Not that More’s argu- 
ments have lost their cogency nor 
his position its strength, but be- 
cause the battlefront has changed 
since he wrote, and although the 
enemies against whom he made war 
are responsible for the breach in the 
walls in which he was soon to fall, 
they themselves are scattered and 
their power is broken. They are 
far less formidable than the darker 
hosts to whom they have given 
place. Where the battle is now an 


intellectual one it is scarcely to any 
extent a contest between Catholic 
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and Protestant. The need rarely 
arises, except in rural districts or 
among those who have retained a 
rustic outlook, for a defense of the 
dogmas which More defended. The 
warfare now is with the thousand 
cults that call themselves philoso- 
phy, and in that name, made illus- 
trious by an Aristotle, a Plato, an 
Aquinas, smear themselves across 
art and literature and human con- 
duct. And yet if More had been 
able to see the future he would have 
had no difficulty in recognizing 
Tyndale’s “lewd liberty” beneath 
the doctrines of Behaviorism, and 
in the phallicism of Freud more 
than an echo of Luther’s “Table- 
Talk.” 

Much could be said of the book’s 
importance as literature, an impor- 
tance due not only to its value as a 
monument of Tudor English but to 
the interest that must always attach 
to literary style as a reflection of 
personality. And style there is 
here aplenty, whether we find it in 
the straightforward expository pas- 
sages, in which More’s legal train- 
ing is revealed in his ability to sum- 
marize a situation in all its aspects, 
or in the informal give-and-take of 
conversation : 


“Forsooth, quod he, and yet as 
for miracles I were not for all this 
bounden to believe any. For I 
spake never yet with any man that 
could tell me that ever he saw any. 

“It may, quod I, fortune you to 
live so long that ye shall find no 
man that was by at your christen- 
ing, nor when ye were bishopped 
neither. 

“Mary, quod he, for ought I wote 
I have lived so long already. 

“Why doubt ye not then, quod I, 
whether ye were ever christened or 
not?” 
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The work abounds in phrases 
which illustrate the lightning play 
of More’s wit on every subject, no 
matter what its seriousness, both in 
itself and to him. Thus, if tolera- 
tion were accorded to the heretics, 
“they would soon show you the 
church with a wet finger”; on the 
Messenger’s expressing himself as 
not unwilling to accept one possible 
result of “Luther’s way” and tell 
his sins to a woman: “Ye would 
peradventure tell her a tale that you 
would not tell every man”; and an 
ingenious but specious argument 
raises the question “whether he 
have a wise face or not that looketh 
as much like a foal as an ewe look- 
eth like a sheep.” But in the midst 
of the merriment we come upon 
passage after passage replete with 
eloquence and beauty, as in his de- 
fense of Our Lady’s virginity or his 
explanation that for a time there 
must be some sickly members in 
Christ’s mystical body, the Church: 


“But when the time shall come 
that this church shall whole change 
her place and have heaven for her 
dwelling in stede of earth, after the 
final judgement pronounced and 
given, when God shall with His 
Spouse, this church of Christ, en- 
ter into the pleasant wedding cham- 
ber to the bed of eternal rest, then 
shall all these scalde and scabbed 
pieces scale clean off, and the whole 
body of Christ’s holy church re- 
main pure, clean and glorious, with- 
out wem, wrinkle or spot, which is 
—and for the while I ween will be 
—as scabbed as ever was Job.” 


And so it is that the book’s im- 
portance lies primarily in the vivid 
personality of him who wrote it. 
Everyone who is interested in the 
story of human culture has had to 




















take account of this many-sided 
man in one or other of his aspects, 
—as the most illustrious of the 
English humanists, as the author 
of an almost prophetic treatise in 
what is now known as social sci- 
ence, as the sagacious and incor- 
ruptible judge, or as the man who 
died for what certain of his biogra- 
phers call “a speculative opinion,” 
but he, “the discharge of his con- 
science and the satisfaction of his 
soul.” 

His death, so dramatic in its ap- 
parent impossibility, has had its 
share in minimizing the significance 
of his life, but there is every hope 
that that significance will once 
more be emphasized for the world 
by the discharge of the task to 
which Mr. Campbell has set him- 
self. And that significance con- 
sists chiefly in this that More was 
a layman, to whom the Catholic 
Faith was not only “a sure and in- 
fallible guide,” the full showing of 
the jewel withheld from the Jews, 
“the bright lustre whereof their 
bleared eyes might not endure to 
behold,” but it was the very breath 
of his nostrils, the habit of his soul. 
Philosopher as he was, this was to 
him the highest philosophy, scholar 
as he was, this was to him the pro- 
foundest learning, man of affairs as 
he was, this was to him the unum 
necessarium. While he was not the 
last nor the only one of his type in 
his day it will scarcely be denied 
that since his day new standards 
have supervened which have not 
been without their effect even upon 
Catholics. It will scarcely be de- 
nied that there is a tendency to re- 
gard religion, especially the defense 
of it, as the exclusive province of 
the clergy and a still more wide- 
spread tendency to regard piety, 
the pursuit of sanctity, as rather 
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extraordinary in a man. Piety is 
woman’s work, seems to be a gen- 
eral sentiment; if a man is going in 
for it let him go the whole way and 
enter the cloister. And yet More, 
with his brilliantly logical mind, 
did not see it in that light. 

As “Thomas More, layman,” he 
is listed among those who suffered 
under Henry VIII. The only other 
so classified, Bl. German Gardiner, 
who was executed ten years later, 
declared that he owed his own “last 
courage” to the example of More, as 
one to be “imitated of laymen,” 
since he was “clogged with a wife 
and children.” More’s own descrip- 
tion of himself was that of a “tem- 
poral man,” but possibly the last 
thing that could be said of him was 
that he was “clogged.” The key- 
note of his character was an almost 
terrifying simplicity, a singleness 
of eye which enabled him to weigh 
this world and the next and “sit 
loose” to this. Not only was he 
never “clogged” with wife and chil- 
dren, but he held honors with slack 
fingers and wealth he ground un- 
der his heel. Like many to whom 
it has been given to see life sub 
specie zxternitatis he once consid- 
ered embracing the sacerdotal, even 
the religious state, but in the end, 
as reverently and prayerfully as an- 
other might elect virginity, he chose 
marriage, chose fatherhood. And 
possessing that abundant tender- 
ness which so often characterizes 
the pure of heart, his fatherhood 
was lavished not only upon the chil- 
dren of his body but on his spiritual 
children, and even the dependents 
of his house. 

The whole world has been vouch- 
safed a glimpse through the win- 
dows of that house both when it 
was situated at Bucklersbury and 
when it stood in the pleasant gar- 
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den at Chelsea—with its prayerful, 
studious pursuits, its scholarly at- 
mosphere, housing as it did not only 
More but his “dearest school,” its 
strains of music, its bursts of 
happy laughter, its hospitable por- 
tals, open not only to distinguished 
visitors (even the king strolling to- 
wards it with his arm about the 
shoulders of his quizzical-visaged 
host), but the infirm and the old 
and the unlettered—surely if ever 
there was an abode sweetly and 
deeply rooted in this earth while 
basking in the smile of God it 
would seem to have been More’s 
house at Chelsea. Yes, but not even 
in Chelsea was More rooted. When 
afterwards he lay in a cell in the 
Tower he described it as being as 
near Heaven as his own house and 
he reminded his daughter, Mar- 
garet, who for years had known 
“the secret of his soul” that he had 
long been fain to exchange its spa- 
ciousness for “as strait a room [as 
his cell] and straiter too.” 

The “secret of his soul” is gen- 
erally conceded to be the fact that 
he wore a hairshirt next his skin. 
The world saw the courtier’s silken 
doublet or the furred robe of the 
Chancellor; God saw the secret of 
his soul. And it was part of that 
secret that he lived thus in the eye 
of God,—though never man would 
seem to have been set so full in the 
eye of the world, though he trod 
not its bylanes and secluded places 
but its highways, and mounted by 
them to such eminence, yet he had 
already taken heed to the counsel 
he was afterwards to give in his 
Dialogue of Comfort: 


“Let the highest loke on the most 
base and consider how poore they 
came both into this world, and than 
consider ferther therewith how 
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rych soeuer he be now he shal 
yet within a while peradventure 
lesse than one weke, walk out agayn 
as poore as that beggar shal, and 
then by my trouth me thinketh this 
rich man much more than mad, if 
for ye welth of a little while, hap- 
pelye less than one weke, he reckon 
himself in earnest anye better than 
the beggers felow.” 


And none of More’s accusers ever 
ventured to hint that he was mad. 

In the Dialogue of Comfort his 
shrewd wit is again expended on 
the subject of honor, with which 
he was surely well acquainted. 
Not twenty men’s curtsies do the 
king so much pleasure, he says, as 
his own kneeling doth him pain if 
he happen to have a sore knee, nor 
do all their uncovered heads keep 
his head so warm as his own cap. 
It was not only his disconcerting 
sanity, but his lowliness of spirit 
which enabled him to hold in con- 
tempt the praise which followed the 
fame of his learning. “What is it,” 
he asked, “but a blast of another 
man’s mouth, as soon passed as 
spoken? Whereupon he that set- 
teth his delyte feedeth himself with 
wynde.” And he reminds his hear- 
er that it is easy enough for a man 
to deceive himself with regard to 
the amount of his fame, since 
“Whoso commend him most will 
yet in every fowre and twenty hours 
wink and forgeat him once.” 

His charity and humility are 
manifest in every page of the work 
which is the occasion of this paper, 
charity towards sinners, towards 
infidels, even towards the heretics 
with whom he contended; humility 
even in his championship, his atti- 
tude being “God make us all better.” 

To one who maintained so just 
an equilibrium amid the things of 














life death could never wear any- 
thing of a dramatic countenance, 
never anything resembling climax 
or catastrophe. Death was but an- 
other of the facts of life, and he did 
not wait to get ready for death until 
he had begun to die. His Subvenite 
had been said so long before that 
he could afford time for laughter 
on the scaffold. To such a one 
prayer was naturally something 
more than homage of the lips—it 
was the habit of his soul. That he 
was instant in vocal prayer we 
know from the fact that he would 
not leave his prie-dieu to answer 
the summons of the king nor begin 
converse with his daughter in the 
Tower till together they had recited 
the Psalms and the Litanies, but 
there is every reason to believe that 
the true secret of his soul was the 
practice of that prayer which 
“oneth the soul to God.” How 
should he who was in all else so 
simple not have reached the prayer 
of simplicity? It is the only ex- 
planation of his life, and yet it does 
not remove him from the common 
way “to be imitated of laymen,” 
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since high as this prayer is it is 
within the reach of any soul as- 
sisted by ordinary grace. It is still 
the prayer of the highway, not of 
the cloister, though many a monk 
would consider himself highly fa- 
vored to have attained it. It leaves 
us still confronted by Thomas More, 
layman, who considered that Christ 
founded His Church to provide the 
means not only of salvation but of 
sanctity, and not only for the be- 
hoof of priests and nuns but of the 
“even Christian,” the man of af- 
fairs, the scholar, the householder. 
The true secret of his soul, the sig- 
nificance of his life is to be found 
in the words with which he con- 
cludes his Dialogue against Tyn- 
dale: “That we may, by the very 
faith of Christ’s catholic church, so 
walk with charity in the way of 
good works in this wretched world 
that we may be partners of the 
heavenly bliss which the blood of 
God’s own son hath bought us un- 
to.” In which spirit he wrote the 
final characteristic sentence: “And 
after dinner departed he home to- 
ward you, and I to the court.” 





PRAYER. 


By LuciLe Quarry. 


I pRAYED—and wondered if God heard. 
After long waiting, it has all come true; 
And strange as the fulfillment of the word, 
Is the half-joy, half-fear, 


To find that all the time He was so near. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


E great American tragedy of 
to-day is the tragedy of Mother 
Hubbard—nothing there, when we 
examine the cupboard of our inner 


lives. 
—Pnrorgsson Hartronp E. Luccocx of Yale, 
quoted by F. P. A. in the N. Y. World. 


The paramount social duty of the 
Church is not the planning and en- 
gineering of economic schemes, not 
the formulating of programs; but 
the enlargement of sympathy and 
the realization of fellowship among 
men; the kindling of brotherly con- 
fidence and understanding, and the 
spreading of it as by contagion. 
The real business of the Church is 
to make men’s hearts right and 
then trust their enlightened con- 
sciences somehow to solve their civic 
duty. In other words, the Church 
cannot (in its corporate capacity) 
pass upon many such problems, 
because when it comes to programs 
and parties, when we deal with eco- 
nomic, industrial, and educational 
systems, even when we frame health 
regulations and liquor laws, good 
Christians have a perfect right to 


disagree as to details. 

—Rr. Rev. Cuaares Fiske, D.D., Episcopal 
Bishop of Central New York, in Harper’s, 
May, 1926. 


The issue has nothing to do with 
liquor. That is merely a ruse. We 
know that Governor Smith can do 
no more than recommend a change 
and that Congress and finally the 
people must make that change. 
No intelligent person is fooled by 
the protest of the Anti-Saloon 
League in their cry against the 
Democratic Nominee. It is a cam- 


paign of religious hatred, under the 
guise of liquor, which is being 
financed by Republicans and whose 
literature is being put free into mail 
boxes in violation of law. It is a 
whispering campaign of hate, nar- 
rowness, bitterness, bigotry and in- 
tolerance, lacking in manliness and 
straightforwardness. We would 
vote for and fight for Smith for that 


reason if for no other. 


—Spirit 4 a (Charles Town, W. 
Va.), Sept. 


They [the Germans] think a lot 
of the English. They esteem us 
more than they do any other na- 
tion of the world. Strangers in the 
street sparkle shyly with pleasure 
on finding they are being addressed 
by an Englishman. You would 
think they were grateful to us for 
beating the conceited’ military 
clique, and letting them enjoy their 
own souls again. Is it not one of 
the great post war “miracles”? I 
suggest that, instead of sneering 
knowingly that “there must be 
something behind it,” we thank 
God for it. Let our statesmen go 
more than half way to meet it. 
Their ways are largely our ways. 
Whether you want it to be so or 
not, they have more in common 


= rs than any other nation. 


Briyton, in The Catholic Times and 
Caiatic. ‘Opinion (London), Sept. 14th. 


Our progress in degeneracy ap- 
pears to me to be pretty rapid. As 
a nation we began by declaring that 
“all men are created equal!” We 
now practically read it, “All men 
are created equal, except Negroes.” 
When the Know-Nothings get con- 


































































trol it will read, “All men are cre- 
ated equal, except Negroes and for- 
eigners and Catholics.” When it 
comes to this, I shall prefer emi- 
grating to some country where they 
make no pretense of loving liberty 
—to Russia, for instance, where 
despotism can be taken pure, and 
without the base alloy of hypocrisy. 


—Apert J. Beveripcr, quoting LINCOLN’s 
letter to Speed, in Abraham Lincoln. 


The Pope transcends nationality. 
The blood in his veins may be Ital- 
ian but, as Vicar of Christ, he is no 
more Italian than he is Chinese. 
The Pope, qua Pope, is not even a 
white man. “Perpetual Peter” may 
some day be incarnate in a copper- 
coloured man or a yellow or a 
black. Recognition of his supra- 
national and supraracial character 
has been in the forefront of the 
present Sovereign Pontiff’s mind 
ever since he ascended the Fisher- 
man’s Throne. When he insisted 
on consecrating the first native 
Chinese Bishops with his own 
hands he was at the same time 
pushing away the notion that Chris- 


tianity is a White Man’s Religion. 
—The Tablet (London), Aug. 11th. 


Watch your step, Dixie. The ma- 
jority of Catholics are Democrats. 
Woodrow Wilson could not have 
been elected without Catholic votes 
and they have voted for Protestants 
for generations. Suppose that the 
unexpected should happen and 
Governor Smith is defeated by the 
defection of one or more Southern 
States refusing to vote for him be- 
cause he is a Catholic. What will 
be the ultimate effect upon the 
Democratic party? Under the con- 
ditions, if there is the least sem- 
blance of a Democratic party four 
years hence, and a Protestant is 
nominated for the presidency, can 
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we Democrats consistently ask the 
support of the Eastern Catholics 
when we were so bigoted that we 
turned down their best man be- 


cause of his religion? 
—Loudoun Times-Mirror, Leesburg, Va. 


They say John Farrar told the 
Conference on Creative Writing 
that, “If you are shocked by mod- 
ern literature you may be only be- 
traying the mind you have. With 
an innocent mind one can read any- 
thing and not be harmed by it.” 
Maybe; but on the other hand, if 
you read modern literature and 
aren’t shocked by it, isn’t that 


rather a give away, too? 
—I. M. P., in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books, Sept. 9th. 


What I am trying to call to the 
attention of the Committee—myself 
a Protestant and a churchman—is 
the fact that some of the Protestant 
Churches of our land, either by 
banding together, or by working in- 
dependently but reciprocally, and 
all of them using prohibition as an 
entering wedge, are aiming by these 
indirect methods to effect a union 
of church and state through the 
back door, when the Constitution of 
the United States prohibits them 
from accomplishing that purpose 


through the front door. 

—Samuet Harnven Cuvuacn, president of Car- 
negie Institute of Pittsburgh, testifying before 
a Senate Committee in 1926, quoted in Peter 
Odegard’s Pressure Politics. 


In certain important respects the 
dogmas and the practice of ortho- 
dox Catholic Christianity were and 
are more nearly in accordance with 
the facts than the dogmas and prac- 
tice of democratic-humanitarianism. 
The doctrine of Original Sin is, sci- 
entifically, much truer than the doc- 
trine of natural reasonableness and 
virtue. Original Sin, in the shape 
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of anti-social tendencies inherited 
from our animal ancestors, is a fa- 


miliar and observable fact. 


—Apous Huxtey, Proper Studies, as quoted 
in The Catholic Times and Catholic Opinion 
(London), July 27th. 


In this deliberate, defiant, sys- 
tematic, official appeal to sectarian 
organizations there is something 
more at stake than bread and but- 
ter, radios, automobiles and pig 
iron. A great political tradition is 
at stake, and any man who pretends 
to the exalted office of President of 
the United States ought to demon- 
strate that he has the insight to un- 
derstand it and the courage to de- 


fend it. 
—The World, Sept. 26th. 


Americans must never forget that 
in Latin countries Freemasonry is 
utterly different from what it is in 
Germanic and Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. When a Freemason is initi- 
ated in France or Italy, he first 
spends a few moments in a black- 
lined cabinet in company with a 
skeleton and several skulls, and he 
has to sign a kind of political testa- 
ment in which he undertakes to re- 
fuse to participate in any church 
ceremony that has any intimate re- 
lation to his own existence or the 


existence of his family. 
—Jures Savernwetn, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
August. 


Many believe that Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, though possibly wrong- 
headed, is a woman of great force 
and intelligence. I am willing to 
concede that she has force, but I 
can’t understand just how she 
ranks among the bright ones. In 
regard to the religious issue, she does 
not get the point at all. In her last 
speech she seemed to labor under 
the impression that she was being 
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criticised as one who had attacked 
the Catholic Church. Indeed, she 
introduced an approving letter from 
a dry Catholic to prove that she was 
blameless. But one need not be a 
Catholic to be mad at Mabel. As 
far as I’m concerned, she can go 
and get a letter of recommendation 
from the Pope and still remain a 
menace. As a Protestant, if any- 
thing, I violently object to her sug- 
gestion that every Methodist par- 
son use his pulpit as a soapbox for 


Republican addresses. 


—Heywoop Broun, in the N. Y. Telegram, 
Oct. 11th. 


No, we are not alarmed by the 
Catholic peril in the United States. 
If his Catholicism has influenced 
Al Smith in office at all, it has made 
him rather specially careful to se- 
lect non-Catholics for appointment. 
But if the Protestant bigots con- 
tinue their dire work there will be 
in this country a real Protestant 
peril. 

—The Nation, Oct. 3d. 


We may not be able to accept all 
the premises of the Roman Church, 
we may not, perhaps, be able to ac- 
cept any of them; but we can and 
do accept its magnificent transfor- 
mation of the baser metals of life 
into what Pater loved to call “the 


beauty of holiness.” 


—Joun Hype Preston, quoted in The Liter- 
ary Digest, Oct. 6th. 


To-day in England Church and 
State are two societies; but they 
have one government, which is the 
king in Parliament. It was the op- 
posite in the Middle Ages. Church 
and State were one society; but the 


one society had two governments. 


—F. J. C. Heaansnaw, The Social and Po- 
litical Ideas of Some Great Medieval Think- 
ers. 














WARP OF THE YEARS. 


By SANDRA ALEXANDER. 


R three generations the family 

of Bryan Lathrop had sat in 
the same pew in the Church of All 
Saints on Grace Street. And every 
fair Sunday, during all that time, 
the same streak of sunlight, filter- 
ing through all stained glass to the 
color of champagne, and like cham- 
pagne filled with tiny floating specks 
of light, had come to rest on the car- 
pet outside the hinged door that 
bore the family name. The small 
rectangle within was taken up by a 
stiff walnut bench with austere 
back, three lopsided footstools, and 
a rack of seasoned prayer books 
and hymnals, all attesting mutely 
to the religious zeal of the dead and 
gone Lathrops. 

Bryan was the last of the La- 
throps. The tradition he kept in- 
tact. ‘ 

The church, vaulted to dimness, 
and worn as only time wears, gave 
him rare peace. Before the last 
hymn, he always rose from his 
place, his lean body clothed in fine- 
ly creased, striped gray trousers 
and faultless cutaway, and carried 
around one of the collection plates. 
There was a tradition attached to 
the collection plates also ... They 
had been presented to the Church 
of All Saints by Good Queen Anne. 


Across the aisle and a little way 
up the church this autumn Sunday, 
Bryan saw Lee Pickett sitting beside 
Marion. He wondered idly what 
Lee was up to. Whenever some 
outrageous mishap had overtaken 
Lee, a too open performance at the 
Club or a midnight visit witnessed 
inadvertently by some one who 


knew him, his attendance upon 
Marion stiffened perceptibly. There 
seemed to be in Lee a sort of con- 
science that urged upon him the ne- 
cessity of a public appearance. At 
these times his manners, always 
charming, took on the hue of those 
of his most famous ancestor, said to 
have rivaled the amenities of Beau 
Nash. Bryan noted the attentive 
slope of Lee’s head this morning 
and sighed. Marion’s absorption in 
the sermon added to his suspicion. 

He did not feel any pity for Ma- 
rion. He had long ago passed that 
stage. He had long since passed 
every stage, except one, his love for 
her. That love was the center of 
his being and around it a void that 
nothing now had the power to 
pierce. Eighteen years before when 
she had married Lee he had been 
assailed by every emotion of envy 
and jealousy. In later stages he 
had felt an immense desire to pro- 
tect her, and a wish to soften her 
destiny. But he had come to see 
that he could never help her, that 
any effort on his part would only 
add to her suffering. His feelings 
had gradually fused into an endur- 
ing admiration for her superb cour- 
age. 

He turned his head and looked 
slowly around the church. Was 
there anyone there, he wondered, or 
in the whole world for that matter, 
who knew that he still loved her? 
He did not believe there was. Out 
of all the world only he knew it— 
and Marion. Yet never by a word 
since that day of her marriage had 
he told her of it. And not by so 


little as a glance had she ever made 
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him conscious of her knowledge. 
But it was there between them ... 
an association inextinguishable. 

The Recessional died away in the 
Vestryroom. Bryan saw Lee bow 
Marion from the pew and he went 
to join them. He saw too, before he 
reached them, several people crane 
their heads as they passed down the 
aisle. When he stopped beside 
them he knew why. Lee had a 
black eye. In a certain light it was 
unmistakable if not glaringly offen- 
sive. It gave to his good-looking 
face a distorted appearance. With 
superb effrontery Lee bowed right 
and left and whispered to Marion 
between his salutations. 

“How-de-do!” he said in a high 
whisper to Bryan. “I was just tell- 
ing Marion that the old place is go- 
ing to seed fast. You give it an air, 
Bryan; it couldn’t get along with- 
out you... Yes,” he regarded 
Bryan, his head on one side, “you 
give it an air—and it should be 
deuced grateful!” He shook a play- 
ful finger to emphasize his point. 

Marion had given him her hand 
as she slowly moved to the door. 
They were standing on the curb 
now, the center of the dividing con- 
gregation. Smiles and bared heads 
greeted them on all sides. 

“Whew!” Lee whistled. “It’s 
deuced hot for October. I'll tell you 
what, Bryan, come home with us 
and have a long cool drink.” 

“Yes, do,” said Marion. She was 
still smiling upon him, but it was a 
smile that meant nothing. He could 
not tell whether she wanted him or 
not. 

He decided to go. 

“Good boy,” Lee chuckled as they 
turned the corner. 

Overhead and as far up the street 
as they could see the maples were 
red and yellow. There was a faint 
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scent of burning leaves and mellow- 
ing apples in the air. The sun, sift- 
ing down between the branches, 
cast little patterns on the pavement 
for them to walk through. The day 
seemed to have stopped at this Sun- 
day noon. The street was deserted 
and the three of them moved down 
it slowly and without words. 

Marion left them in the hall to 
put down their hats and sticks. 
Lee pointed to his eye. “Peach, 
isn’t it?” He went over to the mir- 
ror. 

Bryan nodded. He had only to 
keep quiet to get the story Lee was 
sure to have prepared. 

“I ran into a door night before 
last,” he said, peering into the dim 
old glass and gingerly feeling the 
stricken area. 

“Must have hurt like the devil.” 
Bryan turned away and went to- 
ward the back parlor. 

“You’ve called the turn!” Lee 
followed him down the hallway. 

They found Marion already in the 
room. She had taken off her hat 
and was standing at the window 
looking out into the garden. Lee 
was busy with the corner cabinet 
and Bryan went over and stood be- 
side her. He could only see her side 
face, a perfect bas-relief against the 
dark stuff of the curtains. “She is 
lovelier,” he thought, “than when 
she was a young girl.” The even 
pallor of her face, its perfect repose, 
the dark circles about her beautiful 
weary eyes, stirred him unaccount- 
ably. A pain, mingling sadness with 
his desire, shot through him and he 
welcomed Lee’s interruption. In 
another moment he must have 
touched her—or said something of 
all the many things he was so keen- 
ly sensing ... 

Lee came across with a glass in 
each hand. “Sit down,” he said. 

















“Here’s your drink. And ‘Glad to 
see you Aboard.’” 

They sat in the comfortable old 
chairs sipping their drink while the 
sun drenched October air seeped in 
through the curtains at the window. 
A lassitude kept them from talking; 
and really there seemed nothing 
worth saying ... 

The Pickett house was one of the 
few old town houses that possessed 
a garden. Since Marion had given 
up the gardener it was not so well 
kept as formerly, but there were 
zinnias and marigold and Michael- 
mas daisies of many colors bedded 
in front of the formal old brick 
wall, and the effect was wonderfully 
pleasing. Stark new office build- 
ings glared down at it from the rear. 
This part of town was changing 
character rapidly. Bryan idly won- 
dered if Lee had ever thought of 
selling it. And then he remembered 
that it belonged to Marion. She 
would never sell it, of course; 
Marion was not a creature for 
change... 

She sat between them, her chair 
a little back. One foot in its nar- 
row shoe just touching a footstool 
in front of her. She fanned herself 
with a huge feather fan. Bryan 
knew that fan. Lee had brought 
it home to her as a peace offering 
after one of his most famous re- 
unions at the University. 

Presently Lee moved restlessly, 
got up from his chair and mixed 
another highball. He motioned to 
Bryan, who shook his head in re- 
fusal. Marion’s workbasket was 
balanced near the edge of a table in 
Lee’s path, and as he returned to 
his place by the window he struck 
the table and the basket fell at his 
feet, disgorging spools and materials 
for crocheting. Lee put down his 
glass and stooped to pick up the lit- 
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ter. A pile of mats, neatly tacked 
together, had come to rest at Bry- 
an’s feet. He leaned over and re- 
trieved them. 

“I’m sorry, Lee!” Marion said. 
“Will you give me the basket?” 

Lee put it in her lap. “I don’t 
see why you keep those confounded 
things in here,” he said irritably. 
Marion, arranging the basket, did 
not look up. 

Lee took a long swallow and 
glanced over at Bryan. “What you 
got there?” he demanded. 

Bryan handed the mats to Ma- 
rion. 

“Oh, those!” Lee went on. Sud- 
denly he laughed; gone entirely was 
his annoyance of a minute ago. 
“Didn’t know Marion had gone in- 
to business, did you?” 

Bryan stared at him. Lee nodded 
his head in the direction of Ma- 
rion’s lap. “She’s knitting those 
ding-dangs an’ selling ’em. Gets 
the fabulous sum of eight dollars 
for them. Don’t you, Marion?” 

Marion smiled at Bryan. “Lee!” 
she said protestingly. 

“It’s a grand idea, isn’t it?” Lee 
went on, his annoyance returning 
mercurially. “I keep telling her 
she’ll ruin her eyes. As near as I 
can figure out it takes her a week 
to make a set of the things. Good 
Lord! Women do have the most 
peculiar ideas of economy—” 

“But that’s ridiculous,” Marion 
was still protesting. 

“Are you selling them, Marion?” 
Bryan asked. 

She nodded her head. “I am. 
May I take your order for a set?” 
she said mockingly. 

“Of course you may!” 

Marion laughed. “I was only 
teasing you. What would an old 
bachelor like you do with a set of 
‘ding-dangs’—as Lee so elegantly 
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calls them.” She got up and put 
the basket back on the table. 

There was silence after that; the 
room returned to its quiet. Pres- 
ently Bryan got up to go. “Bully 
good liquor, Lee. Awfully good of 
you to ask me in—” 

“Yes, it is pretty good. It’s the 
last of the pre-war stock and about 
gone—” Lee’s voice was ludicrous- 
ly mournful. 

“Do stay and have dinner with 
us,” Marion said. 

“Not to-day, thanks. 
getting along—” 

Lee went with Bryan to the door. 
As he passed the hall mirror he 
stopped again and regarded his eye. 
“This thing’s getting on my nerves.” 
Bryan was separating his stick from 
the large assortment in the big Chi- 
nese jar behind the door and he 
said nothing. “I came home from 
the Club the other night and fell up 
the steps—hit it on that fool iron 
railing out front. I don’t suppose 
anybody would believe me if I told 
’em!” Lee seemed to be deriving 
considerable amusement from the 
incident. And as he walked home 
Bryan reflected that he would prob- 
ably never know how Lee had really 
come by that black eye. 


Must be 


Through his solitary dinner his 
mind was busy with the problem 
presented by Marion’s mats. Did 
she need the money? Lee was in- 
volved, of course, but he had man- 
aged to keep afloat in that state for 
some years. Bryan remembered 
that they had not gone to “The 
White” in August. At the time 


Marion had told him something by 
way of explanation that seemed 
plausible enough, but now he won- 
dered if finances had been back of 
that, too. Lee might be dealing in 
futures. 


The market had been off 
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and Lee’s temperament would cer- 
tainly put him on the bull end of 
any deal. 

He felt that he could do noth- 


ing about it. Giving Lee help could 
only postpone the inevitable. The 
inevitable, in Lee’s case, had always 
been easy to foresee. The crash 
was bound to come some day, some- 
how. The exact shape it would as- 
sume was the only unknown quan- 
tity in the equation. It was as in- 
evitable as a course pursued head- 
long over a cliff, and any effort to 
delay Lee’s ultimate fate would be 
rank sentimentality. 


* * * 


Early in December George Coch- 
rane stopped by on the way north 
from his ducking club in Carolina. 
Bryan was delighted to see him and 
he invited the poker crowd in and 
announced it was a night. The 
poker crowd was composed of old 
Colonel Fitzhugh, Withers Clarke, 
Allyn Randolph and Lee. They 
played every other Wednesday 
night. The engagement was of long 
standing and Allyn Randolph with 
fine, full legal flavor was wont to 
declare, “the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary.” 

Lee was the last to arrive. 
“Fulcher’s Mountain” had circled 
freely, and Colonel Fitzhugh was 
already divested of his coat, show- 
ing an immense stretch of white 
shirt front and incongruous baby- 
blue satin sleeve-garters half way 
up his stout arms. 

“Here you are!” Allyn Randolph 
said, slapping Lee on the back and 
guiding him to his place at the table. 

“What made you late, Lee?” Bry- 
an asked after he had presented the 
guest of honor. 

“Been burning midnight oil at the 
office,” Lee replied airily. 














“Yes, you have!” said Allyn. 

Lee paid no attention to his 
friend’s sarcasm. He turned to 
George Cochrane. “Is this your 
first trip to Richmond?” he asked 
with his invariable courtesy. 

“Oh, no, I was down a few years 
ago, but Bryan was away at the 
time.” 

“Hope you are going to make a 
long stay.” 

“Thanks, but I’m afraid I can’t. 
Do you know I’ve a notion I’ve seen 
you recently in New York, Mr. 
Pickett,” George went on. 

“Is that so?” said Lee. “I don’t 
seem to remember, but then I’ve a 
bad memory for faces.” 

“I seem to connect you with an 
office somewhere. It will come to 
me presently!” 

“Can you open, Lee?” Colonel 
Fitzhugh thumped the table and the 
game was on. 

After they had all gone and 
George and Bryan were stretched 
before the fading fire imbibing a 
“stirrup cup,” it came to George 
very suddenly where it was he 
thought he had seen Lee. 

“Queer how such things escape 
you,” he said, “I stood next to your 
friend Pickett in the United Fruit 
Company’s offices last week. He 
was getting passage to South Amer- 
ica—my wife’s going to Panama aft- 
er Christmas. She’s got a sister in 
Balboa. Yes, that’s where it was. 
I remember him perfectly now.” 

“How’s that?” Bryan said absent- 
ly. He had only half heard George’s 
ramblings. 

George turned his head and re- 
garded him mildly. He was much 
more interested in his own vindica- 
tion than in the fact that Lee was 
going somewhere. “I said,” he re- 


peated, “I stood next to your friend 
Pickett in the United Fruit Com- 
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pany’s offices while he bought a pas- 
sage to Buenos Aires. He’s going, 
isn’t he?” 

Bryan’s mind took a _ strange 
quirk. He did not reply directly to 
George’s question. Instead he said, 
“Oh, Lee’s always dashing off some- 
where on a moment’s notice.” But 
George had lost interest. He an- 
nounced he was ready for bed. 
They smothered the fire, turned out 
the lights and went upstairs arm in 
arm. 

In his room, Bryan decided that 
George had made a mistake. Why 
should Lee go to South America? 
Very likely it was not a business trip, 
and if they had not gone to White 
Sulphur during the summer it was 
curious that they should be consid- 
ering a much more expensive out- 
ing. And, again, if they were going 
they would hardly do so without 
telling him. It was a mistake on 
George’s part. He had seen some 
one who resembled Lee. But against 
his wishes the thought kept recur- 
ring that it really was Lee whom 
George had seen, and that he was 
up to some wilder trick than usual. 
He might be planning an escape ... 
This seemed utterly unlikely, and 
yet Bryan could not shake off the 
conviction that it might be the true 
answer. 


He was not left long in doubt. 
The next morning Lee sauntered in-- 
to his office. He exchanged greet- 
ings at length and made many flat- 
tering remarks about the party the 
night before. He seemed almost re- 
luctant to state his mission. 

Bryan looked at him speculative- 
ly and did not press him. 

Finally it came out: “I want you 
to advance me some money on a 
dividend I have coming in—it 
should have been paid before now 
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but everything seems to be delayed. 
I can’t wait for it, but I think they'll 
whack up as usual even if it is 
late—” His embarrassment was 
poignant; Bryan turned his head 
and looked out of the window. Lee 
went on: “I hate like the deuce to 
bother you—” his voice ran out. 

Bryan nodded noncommittally. 
He wanted time to think. So this 
was the resolution of the doubt. 
Lee was off to South America—and 
without Marion. He did not know 
why he should feel so keenly that it 
was a flight. With utmost coolness 
he decided that his only interest 
was in the effect upon Marion’s fu- 
ture. Would getting rid of Lee for 
all time be adequate compensation 
for the humiliation of his sudden 
departure? These were the terms 
of his problem. 

Bryan’s long silence had been too 
much for Lee’s nerves and he had 
gone off again into explanations of 
his request. He had got to his feet 
and his face was flushed with vexa- 
tion. 

“Sit down, Lee. I’ve been casting 
up my future requirements,” Bryan 
said apologetically. “How much do 
you want?” 

Lee named the amount, his face 
clearing immediately. 

“I think I can spare you that all 
right,” Bryan said, “and I'll be glad 
to do it.” 

He was conscious of a strong ex- 
citement as he drew the check. 


Bryan lived in torment the next 
few days. When he heard through 
Allyn Randolph that Lee had left, 
“skipped,” was Allyn’s_ succinct 
word, he fought the desire to run to 
Marion’s assistance. He forced 


himself to wait one day, two days 
... And then he went ... 
She received him in the old room 
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at the back of the house. He had 
formulated in his mind long com- 
forting phrases, but when she was 
there before him, her strained face, 
drew from him all of the emotions 
he had so long held in check. 
“Marion!” his cry was almost in- 
voluntary. Her sudden shrinking 
away from him brought him back 
his cold and sober senses. It was 
too late now to return to his 
phrases; it was better that they ad- 
mit the tragedy of Lee’s flight—be 
practical about it. “What can I do 
for you? Tell me something you 
need—” 

She shook her head. “Dear Bry- 
an, there’s nothing anyone can 
do.” 

“But there must be—” 

Marion shook her head again. 
“No, nothing.” 

They sat down. “When did you 
know?” she asked after a moment. 

Bryan hesitated. Should he tell 
her that it had been in his power to 
stop Lee—this time. Not now, he 
decided, that could come later. 
“Day before yesterday—” he stam- 
mered over it. 

“Is that all you heard—that he 
had—left?” 

“Yes.” But as a matter of fact 
there were other things. He might 
have told her that Lee’s intimates 
were saying that it was fortunate 
that his final curtain in his own 
birthplace had been as respectable 
as this. That congratulations and 
not sympathy for her permeated the 
town gossip. 

“It’s true. 
good—” 

“For good?” It was Bryan’s turn 
to question now. “Could you bear 
to tell me about it?” 

“Why, yes, why not? He was 
tired, ‘weary’ was the way he ex- 
pressed it. It seems that all at once 


He has gone—for 























he saw himself face to face, and he 
wanted to get away. You know, 
Bryan, that black eye?.. .” 

“Yes.” 

“A man knocked him down. Lee 
had never been knocked down be- 
fore—it crystallized something in 
his mind—” 

“He told you all this?” There 
was amazement in Bryan’s voice. 

“Why, yes, did you think he left 
a note on the pin-cushion?” There 
was a strange flicker in Marion’s 
voice. 

Questions boiled in Bryan’s brain. 
That she should have given her con- 
sent to Lee’s flight seemed almost 
inconceivable . . . Had she then 
parted with him finally and forever? 
Would she divorce him? For the 
first time since the morning when 
Lee had come into his office he was 
assailed by a doubt. Then he had 
been sure that his own opportunity 
had come—was in fair reach. 

Marion had withdrawn into her- 
self. He could not ask her any of 
these questions. Not now. He 
sighed involuntarily. He now no- 
ticed for the first time that the room 
was chilly, that the hearth was un- 
relieved by the usual comforting 
cheer of an open fire. It was evi- 
dent that she had not meant for 
him to stay. The thought depressed 
him. He had the consciousness that 
he was not reaching her . . . She 
was speaking again. 

“There is something you can do 
after all, Bryan. I must sell this 
house. Could you tell me whom to 
go to—” 

He turned to the practical with a 
sense of relief. “Woodward and 
Haynes are the best people. Shall 
I see them for you?” 

“Oh, no. I’d better see them my- 
self.” She smiled. “It will give me 
something to do.” 
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There was another long silence. 
He felt that he must go. “If there 
is anything else, Marion—anything 
—do you understand?” 

“How good you are, Bryan 
Impulsively she crossed the room 
and took both his hands. 

“Good?” he echoed, a laugh that 
was perilously near a sob crowding 
itself between his lips. 


bd 


The end of the short winter day 
had gone into twilight as he turned 
the corner toward home. Rows of 
electric lights fought with the faint 
afterglow of the sunset. Bryan 
passed slowly down the street in 
front of the old houses, guarded by 
their ancient iron railings. Here 
and there a_horse-block stood 
stolidly on the edge of the pavement 
bearing the initials of an owner long 
since departed. They were fast go- 
ing, all the dear, delightful old 
things he had known so long. 
Across the street was a house that 
had sheltered a famous Virginia 
beauty. She was still living—in 
Chicago. But the house, the shell 
she had adorned so remarkably 
was now let to strangers—newcom- 
ers. He resented it. He realized 
dimly that it was a sign of age ... 
Youth never resented changes—it 
welcomed them. Well, he acknowl- 
edged his age. There were good 
things in age ... He had had many 
of them. There was only one thing 
he had wanted greatly and some- 
how managed to miss. The disap- 
pointment of his life was in his fail- 
ure to win the woman he loved. 

He could tell nothing about her, 
even now. She had always baffled 
him. What had she been thinking 
this afternoon? There had not been 
a clue, unless, perhaps it had been 
that strange note in her voice when 
she had told him Lee did not leave 
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a note on the pin-cushion. What 
had that meant? Was it apprecia- 
tion—or disgust? She might have 
shown her real self, just once. 
What was the woman back of the 
reserve she had cultivated as Lee’s 
wife? Never, in all those years of 
her marriage had she told him, nor 
had he heard of her telling anyone 
else the many, many grievances 
heaped upon her . . . It was fine. 
The finest thing he had ever known. 
Her courage passed his understand- 
ing. What was it he had wanted 
her to do? Throw herself into his 
arms and say, “Bryan, I am tired 
of being strong—take me. Let me 
weep—” was that it? 

The sudden wording of his in- 
choate desire brought him to a 
complete standstill. No, not that! 
She was right, had been right all 
along. There would be no hysterics 
with Marion, no recriminations. He 
had been secretly desiring a senti- 
mentality which in reality he would 
have loathed. Her background 
would never allow such a betrayal. 
The things she had been bred up to, 
the ordeal she had been through 
was warrant enough for that. She 
was wholly fine ... 

He let himself into the house with 
a strange thrill of exultation. He 
had been a fool to expect a sign. 
He knew better now. How could he 
have doubted her? He must learn 
to wait. It would be hard. He had 
waited so long and he needed her 
so badly. He needed her here in 
this very room. He looked about it 
. . . it was shabby, the old rep cur- 
tains and chair covers were worn 
and faded to an indescribable hue. 
She would change all that. He 
would give her things — lovely 


things, silks and satins and bro- 
cades—there were his mother’s 
rubies ... 
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It was a wonderful evening he 
spent in the chair before the hearth. 
For the first time in years he dared 
let his imagination race. It was re- 
splendent and roseate, the future he 
planned. 


Bryan had the Club to himself on 
New Year’s Eve. He dined slowly 
and when the old Negro who had 
waited on him shuffled away down 
the deserted dining room, he rose 
and went into the lounge. He stood 
with his back to the fire and clipped 
the end from a cigar. His mind 
was at peace. At peace with him- 
self and everyone he knew. For 
many days it had been in a tur- 
moil, but now that was past. He 
had set for himself a policy of wait- 
ing ... 

He turned at the sound of his 
name. Allyn Randolph stood in 
the doorway. “Hello,” he said, 
“what are you doing down here?” 

“What are you doing here your- 
self?” Bryan laughed. 

“I’m on my way,” said Allyn, 
“we’re making eggnog at home for 
the usual New Year’s jamboree. I 
ran out of the wherewithal and re- 
membered I had some stored here 
so I just came down to get it.” 

“Well, take off your coat and hat, 
and keep a poor fellow company for 
a little while. Wait, I'll get a cou- 
ple of jiggers of brandy.” Bryan 
tugged at the cord by the fireplace 
and gave the order. 

“I need it all right!” Allyn sank 
down into a chair and put out his 
feet to the blaze. 

When he had consumed most of 
his drink in silence, he suddenly be- 
stirred himself and turned a wor- 
ried face upon Bryan. “Say,” he de- 
manded, “isn’t that the queerest 
thing you ever heard about in your 
life—I can’t understand Marion’s 























doing a thing like that—known her 
all my life too!” 

Bryan’s hand stiffened on the 
glass he was holding, but his voice 
betrayed nothing when he asked: 
“What about Marion—lI’ve heard 
nothing.” 

“Well, it'll be all over town to- 
morrow—grand pickings for all the 
New Year parties! She’s dashed 
off to South America after Lee!” 

To Bryan it seemed years before 
he could nod his head. 

Allyn was supremely unconscious 
of the effect he was having. “What 
in the world is the chemical affin- 
ity,” he went on, “between unselfish 
women and wasters? I thought Ma- 
rion would divorce him as soon as 
she decently could—be glad of the 
chance to do it. She’s had cause 
enough—-” Allyn pulled himself 
up, pricked by the thought of his 
double infidelity, to the male sex as 
a whole and to his old friendship 
for Lee. “Of course I was fond of 
Lee—everybody was for that mat- 
ter. Confound it, he had all the 
graces in the world! He made the 
rest of us look like a row of broom- 
sticks. He was generous to a fault 
—of course it was always with some 
one else’s money or at Marion’s ex- 
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pense—but he had the grand man- 
ner ... Why should Marion let her- 
self be trampled on the second 
time? I wish somebody would tell 
me that.” 

During all this time Bryan hard- 
ly felt at all. He only knew that 
when Allyn had finished his drink 
and talked himself out on the sub- 
ject of Lee, he, himself, had prom- 
ised to drop by the house on the 
morrow to sample the eggnog. And 
then Allyn had put on his coat and 
left him alone again. 

In his urgency for escape he hur- 
ried unseeingly up the dark, old 
streets, all his blurred faculties fo- 
cused on reaching her house. “It 
can’t be true! She would never 
have gone without telling me!” In 
his mind he saw the doorway, the 
yellowed fanlight gleaming softly 
from the lamp in the hall. He saw 
Marion rising, coming to meet 
him... 

Once he stumbled over the un- 
even pavement. At last he was 
turning the corner . . . He stopped, 
both hands clutching for support 
at the iron railing of the front 
steps ... 

The house was dark .. . She had 
gone ... 

















THE GLOBE-TROTTER IN INDIA. 


I. THE GOAT IN INDIA. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


GLOBE-TROTTER who recent- 
ly visited India, and who, aft- 
er the manner of his kind, lost no 
time in writing a misleading book 
on the East, informed a wondering 
world that “the people, without ex- 
ception, live upon the goat.” As a 
matter of cold, calculated fact, they 
do nothing of the kind. The Hin- 
dus, who inhabit the greater part 
of the 1,760,000 square miles com- 
prising this vast (and excessively 
hot) country, though using goat’s 
milk, decline to eat the meat. In- 
deed, the Brahman, whose caste is 
the highest of all, considers the 
bukri to be an unclean animal, one 
whose milk should, under no cir- 
cumstances, pass a religious man’s 
lips. Other Hindu sects, however, 
are less particular. And this is just 
as well, since buffalo’s milk, the 
only substitute, is not always ob- 
tainable. 

The Mohammedans, who form 
the balance of the huge population 
(it is over 316 millions), have no 
bias against the goat. They drink 
its milk and eat its flesh, which in 
the Mohammedan regiments form- 
ing part of England’s Indian Army 
is “issued” as a daily ration. The 
Mussulman with refined taste cer- 
tainly prefers kid, the little crea- 
ture’s tenderloin, which is served 
on a snowy bed of rice, appealing 
to the Asiatic gourmet. But the 
poorer Mohammedans have to put 
up with whatever they can get. 
The sons of the Prophet (“than 
whom none is greater!”) who have 





the good fortune to be well-to-do 
find no use for the goat—in any 
direction. Their constant junket- 
ings in Europe having accustomed 
them to the food of the West, they 
scorn that of their forefathers. 
Mussulmans who have not enjoyed 
the advantages of foreign travel re- 
gard a liking for European dishes 
as a foolish pose. “Goat’s milk and 
goat’s meat,” they affirm, “are the 
staff of life.” 

The white people in India begin 
their exile by disliking the flavor of 
goat’s milk. But when, living in 
certain out-of-the-way “districts,” 
where buffaloes are scarce and 
where a cow has not been seen 
within the memory of man, they 
soon overcome their aversion. The 
Sahib-log even learn to appreciate 
the alternative, and to be uncom- 
monly thankful that it is forthcom- 
ing. Of this more anon. 

In the “plains” of India, as the 
enormous low-lying tracts of land 
are known, the goat is part and 
parcel of everyday life. It runs in 
and out of the dozen mud-huts 
which shelter the peasants, almost 
being one of the family. Quite 
small children learn to milk the 
creature into the roughly-fashioned 
earthen bowl made by the village 
potter, who, after “thumbing his 
wet clay,” bakes each vessel in the 
blazing, glaring sun. The hamlet 
goat, by the way, often is hard put 
to it to find nourishment, particu- 
larly in desert-like places where the 
burned-up grass is scarce and un- 
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appetizing. Some of the milch 
goats are little more than walking 
skeletons, their milk suffering ac- 
cordingly. Occasionally a villager, 
alarmed at the thought of the herd 
dying for want of nourishment, 
procures cut grass from a distance. 
The diffident feeders, however, 
sometimes refuse it, caring only 
for that which they may happen on 
in their wanderings. In these des- 
ert wilds there is a saying:—“‘None 
so capricious as a_half-starved 
goat.” 

Elsewhere pasture is good and 
plentiful, and during the “rains” 
the grass is especially nutritious. 
In Bengal, for example, the coun- 
tryside is extraordinarily verdant 
for nine months out of the twelve 
and the spectacle of a lean goat 
there is practically unknown. 

The bazaars of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Lahore swarm with 
goats, which, nosing in the gutter, 
make a meal off odds and ends of 
vegetables. They, however, depend 
for their sustenance on the early 
morning and late evening expedi- 
tion to the adjacent pastures, whith- 
er they are driven by attendant 
herdsmen. The interval is spent in 
supplying the needs of the popu- 
lace. 

Although comparatively little 
goat’s milk is used for cheese-mak- 
ing purposes, the natives on the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas turn 
out a sort of gruyére. This, if un- 
suited to the palate of the Euro- 
pean, who, as military officer, offi- 
cial or merchant, has made India 
his temporary home, satisfies the 
natives. Strict cleanliness is, un- 
fortunately, not observed by those 
concerned in the industry, a cir- 
cumstance of which the white peo- 
ple are well aware. Indeed, cases 
of typhoid fever have been traced 
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to the consumption of locally-made 
cheese, which apparently was man- 
ufactured in unwashed receptacles 
. .. Cholera, too, declare the suspi- 
cious doctors, may be attributed to 
a similar cause. The trade holds 
other views. 

A year or so ago native political 
agitators complained so bitterly of 
the manner in which Indian gruyére 
was neglected by their hated Brit- 
ish conquerors, that the Viceroy’s 
representative agreed to receive a 
delegation of cheese-makers. The 
malcontents pointed out that were 
a party of Indians to be dispatched 
to Switzerland, at the expense of the 
government, there to familiarize 
themselves with the conditions un- 
der which the genuine and succu- 
lent gruyére is made, they could not 
fail to turn the occasion to account. 
Permission being accorded, twelve 
natives crossed the “black water,” 
as the ocean is known to Hindus 
and Mohammedans alike, faced the 
eternal snows of the Swiss moun- 
tains, closely studied the goats’ diet, 
and paid special attention to cheese- 
making methods. All seemed well 
for the future of the Himalayan in- 
dustry. 

But not for long. Three of the 
party, unable to withstand the icy 
blasts of winter at a six thousand 
foot altitude, contracted pneumonia 
and died. Two more, greatly dar- 
ing, walked on insecure snow de- 
spite the grave warning of the 
guide; swallowed up by a crevice 
of gigantic dimensions, they were 
seen no more. The remainder, long 
before the course was completed, 
returned to their native land. The 
bhuts (spirits), according to the 
survivors, had not approved of the 
expedition. To have tarried longer 
was impossible... 

Meanwhile, Indian gruyére, while 
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satisfying the blacks, is as far off 
as ever from pleasing the whites, 
who callously pronounce it to be 
uneatable. They may bring them- 
selves to drink goat’s milk :—goat’s 
cheese is another matter... 

The “plains” are given over to a 
goat which resembles the variety 
to be met with all over Europe, 
there being nothing distinctive 
about the animal. In Kashmir, 
however, one finds a sort of Angora 
goat, which, at the early spring 
shearing, yields from two-and-a- 
half to three pounds of fleece. The 
creature has two coats, the under 
one producing a fine and valuable 
wool known as pushm, from which 
cashmere shawls are made. Much 
of this falls off naturally, and is 
collected by children, who are sent 
out by their elders—with instruc- 
tions to search minutely every 
square inch of ground. The little 
people, being lynx-eyed, have no 
difficulty in obeying the parental 
order. The goats also are combed; 
every hair counts. 

High up in the mountains there 
is a shaggy-coated goat, with long, 
pendulous, wide ears, and gigantic, 
curved, sharply-pointed horns. 
Savage and refusing to be tamed, 
it is trapped by the hardy moun- 
taineers, slaughtered by means of 
a blow on the head from a club 
bound with brass, and skinned, the 
hide being highly prized. All over 
India, in fact, goats are killed in 
large numbers for the sake of their 
skins. An extensive export busi- 
ness awaits the dealer in this com- 
modity. 

Every now and thea a particu- 
larly devilish native is discovered 
skinning a goat alive, the brute hav- 
ing been told that a dead animal 
furnishes an inferior hide. Even 
the punishment, thirty strokes with 
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a lithe rattan, uncommonly well 
laid on, and five years in jail, has 
not put down the infamous and 
barbarous practice. A beating once 
a week during the term of impris- 
onment might deter others from of- 
fending. 

Although the white man usually 
avoids goat’s milk whenever possi- 
ble, there are moments when he 
cannot help himself. The official 
who has camped out, for example, 
may have to depend upon a villag- 
er’s goat, perhaps dining off kid’s 
flesh and Indian gruyére. Hunger 
sharpening the appetite, the Sahib 
might be worse off. 


II. TicGer SHootinG 100 Years AGo. 


In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, the Sahib who “beat out his 
hard, hot life” in India, as Sir Wil- 
liam Hunter so simply and yet so 
eloquently puts it, apparently had 
plenty of leisure. The cornet, the 
ensign, the official and the business 
man found that time hung heavily on 
their hands. So, in the intervals of 
shooting big game, they sometimes 
kept a diary, entering therein mi- 
nute details of the day’s sport. One 
of these literary efforts has fallen 
into the present scribe’s hands, and, 
as will be seen, it combines instruc- 
tion blended with (unconscious) 
humor. The title page bears the 
entry, “ , Captain in H. M.’s 
—st Regiment of Foot, Bhojapura. 
Commenced January, 1826.” 

The gallant officer, who was 
court-martialed for pulling his 
Colonel’s nose in public, eventually 
being forced to retire, apparently 
divided his attentions between 
brandy and beer. This worship at 
the shrine of Bacchus often resulted 
in the grilling days passing without 
a word being written in the truth- 




















ful diary. But, the use of his fin- 
gers and wits having been restored 
to him, he waxed apologetic. For 
example, under the date, “January 
12, 1826,” the following cry of an- 
guish is recorded :—“Have but now 
got over the dinner at the bungalow 
of the Revenue Collector. Had I not 
indulged, would surely have gone 
yesterday to shoot tigers, as in- 
vited.” 

The next day the too-thirsty 
sportsman writes: — “To-morrow, 
D. V., three of my regiment and self 
leave by palki for the jungle, where 
there is promise of tigers in plenty. 
’Tis said they do ravage the blacks.” 
Four days later these tell-tale lines 
appear :—“How terrible is a man of 
no will! I foreswore brandy and 
beer, yet did I fall the evening be- 
fore I should have made one of the 
party of hunters.” 

Fortunately, the warrior devel- 
oped strength of mind as wit- 
nesseth this telling sentence:— 
“January 18, 1826. Nothing but 
some beer has passed my lips since 
my last mischance. So this morn- 
ing, taking with me two blacks on 
the elephant borrowed from my 
good friend the Rajah, I left for the 
chase. (I wish I could speak his 
language, though were I to learn it, 
he no doubt would understand his 
interpreter better than he would 
me.) Left my quarters at sunrise, 
to avoid the heat, to which, though 
*tis winter, I cannot become prop- 
erly accustomed. Shot two tigers, 
one of which charged the elephant. 
One of the blacks fell off the pad 
from fright, and ran fast.” 

Then comes a compound entry, 
covering several days:—‘“January 
30, 1826. My unfortunate failing 
having again overpowered my good 
resolutions, I have been forced to 
forego some of the sport which has 
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fallen to the lot of my more abste- 
mious comrades. Would to God that 
I knew how they overcome tempta- 
tion! Have they stronger heads 
than I? Yet I have not been de- 
barred from sport. A week ago, 
with the Colonel (a mighty jealous 
hunter); the Major (a cool fellow 
who is always sober), and a dark 
planter, to a new part of the jungle. 
Seven tigers were killed, and three 
escaped wounded. To my shame, I 
say, I only wounded them, my hand 
not yet being steady.” 

That night at mess, the hero of 
the unsteady hand apparently had 
his leg pulled by his brother offi- 
cers, for a petulant entry appears 
in the faithful chronicle:—“The 
mess was pleased to make merry at 
my expense, the Colonel, who is 
considered jocose, saying he was 
glad I had not mistaken him for 
the wounded tiger. A low fellow 
at bottom.” 

But the slave to the bottle was 
not to be beaten by jealous colonels 
and cool majors. Not he. The tip- 
pling captain challenged his two 
senior officers to wipe his eye, if 
they could. And this is what 
happened:—‘“February 15, 1826. 
Half the officers in the regiment ac- 
companied the Colonel, the Major 
and self, leaving at sunrise precise- 
ly. It was arranged that we three 
should each put five gold mohurs 
in the pool, and that he who shot 
the most tigers should have the 
money. The first tiger charged the 
Colonel, who missed a most easy 
shot. My hand again being steady, 
I put a ball through its heart, per- 
haps saving the Colonel’s life, for 
which he thanked me handsomely 
and politely. The Major had the 
next shot, and wounded the crea- 
ture, which I finished. No more 
were put up till, on the way home, 
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my elephant almost stumbled on 
one, which was suffering from a 
wound and could hardly move. I 
aimed long, and shot it fairly 
through the head.” 

For many weeks the diary is si- 
lent. On “April 23, 1826,” how- 
ever, the mystery is cleared up:— 
“My several lapses having made a 
change of air imperative, I took a 
sea voyage to Madras, thence to 
Ceylon and Burmah. To the inte- 
rior at each port, and shot some 
snipe. At Madras had for compan- 
ion a nephew, young . 
an ensign in the —st Foot. Seeing 
his fondness for  brandy-pani, 
strongly advised him to give up this 
deleterious habit. Got eight tigers 
in three days in the jungle a day 
north of Madras; self five, and 
nephew the rest. One was in dis- 
pute, for we both fired at once. 
This was after a copious tiffin.” 

Then comes another break—and 
a long one. “July 12, 1826. In 
this trying heat writing is vexa- 
tious. Have hunted the hog; but, 
to one accustomed to the more ex- 
citing sport of shooting the tiger, 
hog hunting is tame. So next week 
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shall accompany the dark planter 
to the jungle.” 

The Captain, being a man of his 
word, kept the appointment and 
with sad results ... “July 15, 1826. 
Have been at death’s door; but, by 
the mercy of Providence, was 
spared. The dark planter fired at 
a tiger and wounded it in the rump, 
so it afterwards appeared. I, too, 
fired, and the beast fell, lying as 
one dead. So both left our ele- 
phants and examined the tiger. 
As I looked at his rump the brute 
raised himself and mauled the calf 
of my right leg, a ball in the ear 
alone stopping him. Our surgeon, 
a fool, wished to have the leg off. 
While disagreeing with him, fever 
set in, and though the leg was 
saved I have indeed been near 
death.” 

At this juncture the diary ceases 
abruptly. Some months later a ref- 
erence is made to the Colonel’s jeal- 
ous shooting, and there the entries 
end. This may have been the pe- 
riod when the sportsman paid the 
penalty of pulling his commanding 
officer’s nose. Always a dangerous 
thing to do!... 























THE DRAMA. 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. LOUD THUNDER. 


E loudest thunder comes when 

the danger is past. The most 
high-minded of men have been 
known to use in times of stress the 
most outrageous speech, while the 
foulest thoughts are often hid in 
the fairest words. We may be over 
optimistic by nature but the crash- 
ing expletives in which one of the 
greatest successes of the present 
season abounds does not alarm us 
as much for the ultimate morals of 
the race as does the importation of 
some malodorous but politely spo- 
ken bit of foreign perversity. 

Bad language is certainly atro- 
cious but on the stage at least it is 
a fashion that carries with it the 
germ of its own demise. Its nov- 
elty is its vitality and as soon as 
that passes it flattens out like any 
other gaseous balloon. It will no 
longer be possible to flip the pub- 
lic interest by the use of a forbid- 
den word when no word is any 
longer forbidden. That apotheosis 
does not seem so very far away. 

The beginning of this whole 
phase of bad taste was inaugurated 
in the Little Theaters which stood 
up for non-censorship, liberty and 
realism. It was just four years ago 
that the Theater Guild in They 
Knew What They Wanted made use 
of the Holy Name and ventured an- 
other expression that formerly had 
been taboo on the stage and which 
was never written out on the 
printed page. The Theater Guild 
was then struggling to build its new 
theater and was anxious to gain 
large subscriptions so that it seemed 





a propitious moment to write to 
Mr. Kahn—who is of course a 
Christian—suggesting that he dis- 
cuss the question with the Guild 
and pointing out that a very dan- 
gerous precedent had been started 
and one that would undoubtedly 
lead to graver consequences, as in 
They Knew What They Wanted 
both expressions were used in a 
legitimate—that is to say a serious 
way. Mr. Kahn replied: 


“I believe that one of the most es- 
sential—if not the most essential— 
quality in national life, as in the life 
of the individual, is reverence. I 
feel strongly that anything, wheth- 
er in actual life or on the stage, 
which fails in due respect and def- 
erence toward religion, the flag or 
whatever else arouses or ought to 
arouse, feelings of reverence, is 
wrong and in bad taste. 

“While I am greatly interested 
in the Theater Guild’s work, I am 
not actually connected with it. 
However, I shall not fail to take oc- 
casion to bespeak the careful, and, 
I hope, the sympathetic attention of 
those in responsible charge, to the 
criticism which your letter so well 
and temperately expresses.” 


Evidently those in responsible 
charge were not sympathetic. What 
has happened in the intervening 
years is patent. Mr. Selwyn in 
Possession uses the name of Christ 
as the cue for a laugh on the lips 
of the badgered husband, and a 
Catholic actor who publishes in the 
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program the fact that he was edu- 
cated in St. Xavier College and the 
Dublin University, speaks the line. 
In The Front Page the other ex- 
pression is also used for a laugh as 
a curtain tag and, as the catch- 
phrase it adorns comes as a com- 
plete surprise, most of the audience 
go out chuckling as they repeat it. 

Ordinary swear words have now 
become so ladylike that “damn” 
carries with it not much more 
weight than “double fudge.” There 
really should be a League quickly 
formed by Strong Swearers for the 
preservation of their rights and of 
reverence for their art, for if all 
their best oaths are made common- 
place the ghost of emphasis will 
soon be laid. 


* + * 


Perhaps it would be timely to 
remind our readers that the head- 


ing in this department, “Plays of 
Some Importance,” is not inclu- 
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sive. We have made it our pol- 
icy to exclude those plays whose 
runs promise to be short as well 
as those which seem outside the 
pale of good taste. If any of the 
plays reviewed seem dangerously 
near the latter category, they are 
mentioned because their intrinsic 
merit seems to warrant a statement. 
No reviews, however, will appear 
this season of Chee-Chee, Heavy 
Traffic or Jarnegan. It is not un- 
likely that their own offensiveness 
already foredooms them for it is an 
encouraging fact that among the 
long list of plays cited by Mr. Na- 
than in the American Mercury this 
summer as inviting censorship 
nearly ninety per cent died an 
early and entirely natural death. 

If our readers should wish any 
advance information or suggestions 
for theater parties, they have only 
to write to the Dramatic Depart- 
ment, in care of THe CATHOLIC 
WoRLp. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


Gorn’ Home.—We have no hesi- 
tancy in pronouncing Mr. Ride- 
out’s play—the prize winner in the 
contest conducted by Longmans, 
Green & Co.,—to be so far the best 
of the season. It has for its foun- 
dation two interesting themes—the 
contrast between the domesticated 
and the primitive Negro and the di- 
vision of loyalty in a black soul be- 
tween the white master and its own 
flesh and blood. No one who has 
ever come face to face with a Sene- 
galese soldier in one of the French 
Colonial regiments can have failed 
to have a mental flash of what one 
of our darkies would look like be- 
side him. I can remember passing 
a detachment of African troops in 
one of those endless pine forests in 


the south of France. They were 
burnished and gigantic and superb 
and as far away from our civiliza- 
tion as a lion cub. Personally I 
had no inclination to linger in the 
pine forest. 

To bring together these very op- 
posite poles of the black race, Mr. 
Rideout has laid the scene of his 
play in a French port of embarka- 
tion just after the armistice. Is- 
rael, a New Orleans darky who was 
forced to join the French Colonials 
in Marseilles at the opening of the 
War, is now the husband of white 
Lise, the popular proprietress of a 
little café. The girl has no concep- 
tion of the color line until an Amer- 
ican Black Regiment arrives whose 
Major is Israel’s old master and 


















boyhood playmate. The Southern 
Major is outraged at the miscege- 
netic marriage, the French woman 
is furious at her own mistake and 
Israel is torn between obedience to 
his Marse Eddie and his passion for 
his wife. 

In the midst of his soul’s turmoil, 
his buddy, the Senegalese, Samba 
Saar, arrives to bid him farewell be- 
fore he sails for Africa. The next 
act might almost safely be played 
without a word for all the drama 
of the jungle and the slave ship and 
Harlem—of the freeman of pure 
race and the hybrids of a mixed 
civilization—lies behind the meet- 
ing of Samba and the Negro dough- 
boys of the A. E. F. After a lively 
interlude of buck and wing, Samba 
Saar begins the dance of love and 
death. It is not yet concluded when 
the Major, drunk, is seen coming 
down from Lise’s room and as Is- 
rael cries out, Samba plunges for- 
ward to fight for his friend. His 
vicious knife is just about to end 
the white man’s life, when sudden- 
ly the present slips away and Israel 
can only see before him the white 
boy whom he loved, and the shad- 
ow of Mis’ Sally, his mistress, stays 
his hate. He pulls his revolver not 
on the Major but on his friend. 
The Senegalese falls dead. It is one 
of the few stage deaths that makes 
death seem a terrible reversal of 
the natural law. So much proud, 
sentient vitality has fallen under 
the shot. Such a fine bit of nature’s 
handiwork has been mechanically 
wrecked. The other blacks feel 
the shock. “We don’ count,” they 
say, “but he was a man.” 

Perhaps it is fairer not to tell the 
end of Goin’ Home. Perhaps any 
act would be rather of an anticli- 
max after Samba’s death. There is 
something that has kept Goin’ 
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Home from being the immediate 
success it deserves but it is certain- 
ly not the cast. Mr. Richard Hale, 
once Orpheus in the Provincetown 
Player’s production of Gluck’s mas- 
terpiece, plays Israel with infinite 
sympathy and one must only regret 
that his beautiful voice is shown 
off in but one song. Mr. Brock 
Pemberton, one of the judges who 
chose the play, has given it his very 
distinguished direction. Goin’ Home 
deserves to be seen.—At the Mas- 
que Theater. 


THE Front Pace.—Another pro- 
duction by Jed Harris made famous 
by Broadway. The Front Page, as 
an example of American stagecraft 
is spectacular, as an example of 
open-hearted coarseness of speech 
it is outstanding. Mr. Harris, how- 
ever, has an unusual sense of 
tempo and rhythm. His crescendos 
are carefully elaborated into cli- 
maxes; his adagios have the ad- 
vantage of sharp contrast. It is in- 
structive in studying his methods 
to note in the last act that, by the 
simple expedient of reducing the 
tempo and playing the great mo- 
ment of finding the murderer in a 
tensely quiet tone, the play is held 
from slipping into old-time melo- 
drama. 

It is a newspaper play, laid in 
the pressroom of the Chicago 
Criminal Courts Building, where 
the reporters are shown in inward 
and outward dishabille. The cross 
currents of interest, so fiercely con- 
trasted and so effective in Broad- 
way—where murder stalked be- 
tween the dances of the cabaret— 
are adroitly handled in The Front 
Page, where a wedding tries to 
wing its way against the grim back- 
ground of the gallows. How the 
stories of the escaping criminal and 
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the would-be bride are woven to- 
gether in the clamor of the press- 
room without any break in the 
tense continuity of rhythm is as 
impressive to the playwright as are 
some of the intricacies of Bach’s 
harmonies to the musician. No 
doubt Bach and The Front Page 
are rather disparate in disposition 
but in painstaking technique they 
have something in common. A 
great play may be the outcome of 
this experimentation in group 
drama. Meanwhile the retiring re- 
porter who is trying to make the 
night train to New York; the little 
bride who is waiting for him at the 
station; the condemned man who 
struggles for freedom; the re- 
porters who are scrambling for 
headlines and the editor who is 
clutching at a coup are the com- 
ponents of a swirling, scattering, 
yet strangely connected panorama 
that is most brazenly alive. 

The Front Page is not recom- 
mended for mixed theater parties 
nor for such “jeunes filles’ as there 
are, nor is it for those whose hear- 
ing is too acute or whose sensibility 
is delicate. For, though its basic 
morals are quite sound and its vul- 
garity lacks innuendo, the words 
used are neither nice nor seemly. 
The humor, however, is thoroughly 
American and spontaneous. The 
hero, Lee Tracy, once the hero of 
Broadway, is a mainspring of vi- 
tality and apparently fresh enthu- 
siasm. The rest of the cast fit per- 
fectly into the picture, particularly 
Osgood Perkins as the city editor. 

The Front Page by Charles Mac- 
Arthur and Ben Hecht is ad- 


mittedly an exciting story, a rat- 
tling good melodrama, a unique 
bit of stage direction, but it is 
not polite——At the Times Square 
Theater. 
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Eva THE FirtH.—Perhaps you 
have never heard of a “Tommer’? 
Perhaps you don’t realize that there 
are still companies playing Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin through the middle con- 
tinent and that there are some com- 
panies who have never played any- 
thing else? Hattie Hartley belonged 
to one of these companies; in fact 
she belonged to a family of “Tom- 
mers.” Her parents and grandpar- 
ents had had their own companies 
and she, the fourth Eva in the fam- 
ily line, had never played any other 
role. But there comes a time when 
even the curliest of blonde wigs and 
the most tearful of deathbeds 
proves to be poor bread and butter 
and the butter was getting very 
thin when Hattie and her little sis- 
ter, whom she had brought up, 
found themselves in Hiawatha, 
Kansas, in a company of “Tom- 
mers” who were very nearly broke. 
The only optimist left was the faith- 
ful Legree of the company who 
taught the little sister geography in 
the wings and bought her cod-liver 
oil when he could borrow enough to 
buy it. 

True to Dave, Hattie spurns the 
attentions of Mr. Wampler, a pros- 
perous citizen of Hiawatha, but 
when they all wake up next morn- 
ing in the sleeper, with three tiers 
of berths that is the company’s 
traveling home, to find that floods 
have cut them off from the West 
while the manager has decamped 
with all the funds to the East, she 
agrees to become Mrs. Wampler if 
he will but rescue her friends. 
From then on there are many sur- 
prises. One of the best of these is 
the benefit for the flood sufferers 
arranged by Legree on a fifty-fifty 
basis in which the little sister scores 
a rousing success as Little Eva the 
Fifth. Coequal to her enthusiasm 














for the footlights, however, is her 
enthusiasm for a box of chocolates 
unwisely given her by Legree and 
when, scorning Hattie’s warning, 
she finishes the box, the death 
scene takes on a new and terrible 
significance. It is a piece of panto- 
mime that deserves full recognition. 

It is a pity that Eva the Fifth 
opened so early in the season for it 
is the kind of entertainment that is 
most needed for the holidays. We 
only trust that Miss Claiborne Fos- 
ter’s charm and humor and pathos 
and the very gay and really funny 
situations of the play will keep it 
with us until Christmas. Mr. Gold- 
en’s offering deserves encourage- 
ment. It cannot fail to provide one 
with a cheerful evening.—At the 
Little Theater. 


By Request.—Ever since Kempy, 
the Nugents have been trying to 
stay on Broadway and it is not the 
fault of Broadway that we have not 
seen more of them. Associated now 
with George M. Cohan they seem 
to be nearer their goal for there are 
very few actor-authors—except for 
Mr. Cohan himself—who can direct 
and manage their own productions. 
By Request is by the Nugents, fa- 
ther and son, and to give the young- 
er generation a chance, Mr. J. C. 
Nugent has been careful to write 
himself into the background where 
he delivers his few lines with such 
pungency that the background be- 
comes the foreground when he is 
on the stage. The rest of the play 
is dependent upon the charming 
unconsciousness and gaiety of 
young Mrs. Nugent (Norma Lee) 
and the very real talent of Elliott 
Nugent for ingenuous comedy. The 
plot is a manufactured one and so 
are the lesser characters. Abbott, 
the young newspaper man from 
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Massillon, Ohio, has come to New 
York to see the newspaper mag- 
nate, Mr. Henry (Nugent, senior). 
He falls into what might be termed 
a Massillon nightmare of a wicked 
metropolis where in terrible studio 
apartments movie vamps, funny- 
paper artists and macaroni-eating 
musicians drink endless rounds of 
cocktails. Just as Abbott (Nugent, 
junior) has been invited to join a 
beautiful blonde on the Bar Harbor 
Express, the little wife, of course, 
drops in from Massillon. But mod- 
ern wives—even from Ohio—are 
equal to such situations and in or- 
der to give him a good dose of wild 
living she prods him into engaging 
a drawing-room on the night ex- 
press while she secretly contrives 
to be near him. The young hus- 
band’s growing distaste for blondes 
and drawing-rooms provides the 
high water mark of humor for the 
play. He is a finished comedian. 
Were it not for his irresistible pan- 
tomime the scene might be most of- 
fensive. He carries it through, 
however, with most beguiling inno- 
cence and the solution is all his 
own. 

By Request is not naughty — 
enough for the sophisticated but too 
sophisticated for the followers of 
Kempy. The setting is one that has 
done duty in other seasons and is 
as unattractive as the guests whom 
Abbott entertains there—with the 
exception of the blonde who really 
is very pretty—At the Hudson 
Theater. 


Tue Hicu Roap.—Mr. Lonsdale 
usually has a way of injecting a 
flash of melodrama into his polite 
comedies so as to add a glow to the 
coronets with which. he adorns 
them. In this case he has been so 
generous with the coronets that he 
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evidently thought them sufficiently 
brilliant, for Mr. Lonsdale’s High 
Road leads to the highest reaches 


of society. A real Duke is the hero 
and one can’t do much more for 
one’s audience this side of Bucking- 
ham. The scene is an English 
country house and fleeting memo- 
ries of Trelawney come to mind 
when he brings into this aristocratic 
family circle a charming young ac- 
tress who has captured the heir. 
As the charming young actress hap- 
pens to be Miss Edna Best, it does 
not require much imagination to 
find that by Act II. she has also 
captured the aristocratic family 
and the Duke himself. Instead of 
finding country life as dull as did 
poor Mrs. Tanqueray, this more ef- 
ficient young commoner introduces 
American cocktails and tap danc- 
ing to the top notch of British con- 
servatism and the lion unwinds his 
tail and becomes a very genial 
beast. 

It is then that badinage is aban- 
doned and Miss Best is permitted 
to show her emotions. Though 
it has been simple to jilt a mere 
Earl apparent for a Duke, her 
trouble now begins, for the Duke 
has a tag to him. For years he has 
been in love with a married woman 
who was faithful to her vows. 
When her husband dies, it is just 
too late for the Duke’s passion and 
just in time for the climax of the 
play. Then it is that the charming 
young actress upholds the honor of 
the peerage. She loses a Duke in- 
deed but saves a gentleman. The 
rest of the cast have all the flair for 
bright lines that is common to Mr. 
Lonsdale’s characters. The three 


acts vary as little in action as in set- 
ting. The setting is poor but the 
action is agreeable. 
logue. 


So is the dia- 
Mr. Lonsdale has been gen- 
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tleman enough to preserve the us- 
ages of good society when it is a 
decided novelty to do so. In con- 
sequence his play is crowded with 
well-groomed people who seem 
thankful to escape the language of 
the gutter. The cast is largely an 
imported one and has the invalu- 
able aid of the elder Kerr as the 
caustic Lord Trench. Miss Hilda 
Spong is also there but we confess 
that we hardly think that The High 
Road comes up to the standard of 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney nor does 
Miss Best outshine Miss Ina Claire. 
—At the Fulton Theater. 


PossEssion.—Never has wifely 
affection seemed more dutifully 
demonstrated than when Miss Mar- 
garet Lawrence forsaking her usual 
réles of sympathetic emotion, now 
launches herself into this new com- 
edy of her husband’s in which she 
plays the part of an hysterical sugar 
bowl. Possession is a singularly 
poor piece of work though Miss 
Lawrence does all she can for it. 
It is difficult to say whether Mr. Sel- 
wyn contemplated farce or drama 
when he wrote it. The idea that 
we cannot shirk responsibilities is 
undoubtedly sound but not un- 
known. Its development in the 
play does not seem very serious, or 
sincere. 

Mr. Whiteman is a middle-aged 
gentleman who, after twenty-five 
years of blamelessly domestic life, 
decides to act upon the slogan that 
every man has a right to his own 
happiness. He accordingly “walks 
out” on his wife and son and seeks 
a dashing brunette, his wife’s for- 
mer friend. Mr. Selwyn here tries 
to insert new interest by the com- 
plication of intercepted letters 
which are restolen and recaptured 
and which involve a lady’s maid 

















played by Miss Edna Hibbard who 
created Dorothy in Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes. As the surreptitious 
maid, Miss Hibbard plays without 
certitude or pleasure. She is also 
much involved with a rough young 
man who is never quite explained 
but who seems to run a very rough 
kind of detective agency. Due to 
this youth’s desperate jealousy poor 
Mr. Whiteman gets shot at the din- 
ner table while trying to screen his 
son and as the dinner table hap- 
pens to be in the brunette’s apart- 
ment, the shot is the cue for Miss 
Lawrence’s entrance—and_ she 
promptly routs the brunette. By 
Act III. she has nursed Mr. White- 
man back to health and with her 
son’s help succeeds in taking him 
home. The brunette finally says 
good-bye—as brunettes should, and 
we leave hoping that Mr. Whiteman 
will behave more discreetly in the 
future. 

Middle-aged romances on the 
stage are richer in humor than 
emotion. Miss Lawrence who nev- 
er tried to take her part seriously 
at least gets all the laughs that are 
possible. Whether she remains in 
possession of her stoutish spouse is 
something that does not tear our 
heartstrings. The one real mo- 
ment is when the son asks his fa- 
ther to let him keep his respect for 
him. That seems the plea to-day 
of so many of the younger genera- 
tion. The last line of Possession 
when the name of Christ is used to 
provoke a laugh is entirely inex- 
cusable.—At the Booth Theater. 


Tue Licnut or Asia.— 


“Those who wish to make more 
than a ripple on the stream may 
profit by the example of Edwin 
Arnold. He is not a creative poet, 
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yet the success of his Asiatic leg- 
ends is due to more than an attrac- 
tive dressing up of the common- 
place. He has zest, learning, indus- 
try and an instinct for color and 
picturesqueness . .. a distinct theme 
and motive are the next best things 
to inventive power ... The Light of 
Asia was not an ordinary produc- 
tion.” 


This is an excerpt from Sted- 
man’s Victorian Poets written in 
1887 when he could add that Sir 
Edwin had “won a respectful hear- 
ing in his own country and some- 
thing like fame in America.” We 
fear there are few Americans left 
who would grant that “fame” but 
Stedman’s summary of Arnold is a 
very apt one for Mr. Hampden’s 
production of the dramatized ver- 
sion of his poem. The “stately and 
mellifluous verse” which nearly 
won for Sir Edwin the Poet Lau- 
reateship and did win for him a 
knighthood, flows on in parts; the 
eye is soothed by rich colors and 
noble spacing; the mind may be up- 
lifted but the spirit is not wrung. 
“Sumptuously uninspired,” says the 
Times. As Mr. Stedman politely 
expresses it, Edwin Arnold was not 
creative. Yet, though the early life 
of the Buddha Gautama, as here de- 
picted leaves us cool, great drama 
begins to take place under the Bo 
Tree which is not until Act III. 

The adapter of The Light of Asia 
has made a mistake. It is not in 
the legends concerning the early life 
of the young Prince that our inter- 
est lies but in the great teacher who 
in the seven years under the Bo 
Tree fought to find light for his own 
soul and for a suffering world. 
Triumphant over temptation, won 
by discipline and meditation, came 
Peace. 
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“The Kingdom of God is within 
Man himself. There is no heaven 
or hell but of your own making. 
Discover then the paradise here in 
this body pent.” 


That is the message of love and 
peace that the Lord Buddha came 
to tell in the words of the simple- 
hearted Buddhist priest who visited 
Edwin Arnold as a young man and 
who came back as an old one to 
convert London and New York! 
And in the return of the Buddha 
to his own kingdom with that mes- 
sage there is great beauty and ap- 
peal in the play. Though Mr. 
Hampden’s aquiline features are 
not those we associate with the 
Master, Gautama, his rendering of 
the scene of the temptation in stat- 
uesque tranquillity is very fine. 
So is his tender dignity at the end. 
As the dance of temptation is cre- 
ated by Ruth St. Denis, it is unusu- 
ally beautiful; effective also are 
Ratan Devi’s songs. The Light of 
Asia has none of the unevenness of 
Marco Millions; it has neither its 
height nor depth. Its emotion is 
historical—At Hampden’s Theater. 


Tue New Moon.—For those who 
enjoyed The Desert Song. Messrs. 
Schwab and Mandel and Oscar 
Hammerstein, 2d, have now pro- 
vided Mr. Romberg with so stirring 
a libretto that his music has caught 
the momentum of their scenes and 
one follows the adventures by seaand 
by land of M. Robert Misson, the 
dashing French aristocrat and Mari- 
anne, the belle of New Orleans, to a 
joyously spirited musical score. In 
place of the chorus of Bedouin 
tribesmen who sang their way into 
the heart of the public, there are 
now forty French sailors with real 
voices who, beside their full- 
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throated songs, can perform some 
very neat and amusing maneuvers 
in their trig white trousers and 
three-cornered hats. 

The story carries the hero, escap- 
ing the vengeance of the last French 
king, across the seas and one fol- 
lows him as bondservant on a Mis- 
sissippi plantation, as the leader of 
a mutiny on a brigantine, and as 
founder of a free colony on a flow- 
ering West Indian isle. There he 
tames the willful and beautiful 
Marianne and the fall of the Bastille 
brings them the realization of his 
dreams of social liberty. It is a pe- 
riod alive with emotion and dra- 
matic tension and as we have said 
the librettists and composer have 
permitted no becalming of their 
dream ship. The New Moon is kept 
before a smart breeze and held 
straight to her course. One feels 
expert seamanship throughout. No 
slack sails or flapping canvas dis- 
turb the rhythm of the motion; the 
tootling gusts of sentimentality, so 
destructive to fair sailing, are safe- 
guarded in the love songs by the 
winds of sound emotion. 

As Marianne, Miss Herbert brings 
an unusually good voice and a 
graceful figure to the part. As 
Robert, Mr. Holliday has an honest 
personality that is refreshingly free 
of affectations and refreshingly vig- 
orous in tone. Mr. O’Neal as Phil- 
lippe has an opportunity to display 
his fine baritone in some good 
songs, and Max Figman, the Louis 
XI. of The Vagabond King, is the 
elegant villain. As is surmisable, 
some of the costumes are very beau- 
tiful, while all are pleasing and the 
humor is as lively as the tempo of 
the dances. One of the most charm- 
ing episodes musically is “An Inter- 
rupted Love Song.”—At the Impe- 
rial Theater. 




















WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED.—A 
portion of the pleasant and thor- 
oughly Anglo-Saxon audiences at 
the Garrick usually seem a little 
puzzled now at the close of the per- 
formance. They have come to see 
some friends out of Nicholas Nickle- 
by and find themselves instead at 
a burlesque of a drama of the eight- 
eenth century. Sir Nigel Playfair— 
who is responsible for Crummles— 
set the vogue by his Beggar’s Opera; 
then came the revival of Fashion, 
the first American comedy of man- 
ners, followed by East Lynne. The 
highly emotional and moral drama 
played for us as Mr. Crummles’ 
troupe would have played it, is 
George Barnwell or The London 
Merchant written by Lillo in 1731. 
The only scene from Dickens is the 
Prologue in which Nicholas Nickle- 
by and Smike join the Crummles’ 
company. We confess we would 
have preferred to remain with Dick- 
ens. One act of burlesque—even 
when done as well as this—suffices. 
Personally, I always rather resent 
the burlesquing; it is astounding 
how some of the scenes of the old 
plays will stand up in spite of it. 
Even in this London Merchant, 
burlesque is rather thrown back on 
itself when the murdered uncle 
prays for his murderer. There is 
also a fine defiance in the cornered 
villainess who disdains indignity. 
Her mind is described in the script 


as being “intelligent, inquisitive 
and comprehensive”—a good sum- 
mary. 


The outstanding feature of the 
production is the playing of Hugh 
Miller as the unhappy Barnwell. 
Everyone who saw Pickwick must 
remember his Jingle. He is ably 
seconded by Nell Carter as the 
wicked Mistress Millwood (Mrs. 
Crummles). Halliwell Hobbes, as 
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Crummles himself, lacks the bland 
urbanity of a broad comedian. The 
subtlety, which in straight parts is 
his charm, is now his hindrance. 
The Infant Phenomenon is good en- 
tertainment. The few lines of the 
modern Epilogue are the most 
charming. The same company is 
promised for further productions 
to which we look forward for 
Crummles is a pleasant beginning. 
—At the Garrick Theater. 


CouraGe.—An unusual comedy of 
a widow and her seven children, 
brings back to us Miss Janet Beech- 
er, whose charming voice and enun- 
ciation are the outward signs of a 
clear and humorous intelligence. 
It was Mr. Belasco, we believe, who 
suggested to Miss Beecher as a 
young girl that she carry to the 
stage her own natural and very 
charming manner. She has always 
profited by that early training. In 
a part in which all are against her 
she manages to secure the sympa- 
thy of her audience—and of Bill. 
And Bill is the reason for her tem- 
porary isolation and also for most 
of the pleasure in the play. Bill is 
the original sin which Mr. Gals- 
worthy says is the essence of all 
drama. He is his Mother’s only 
lapse from virtue. He is the young- 
est of a family of seven. He is a 
child of love outside a hard and 
grinding union. He is the stigma 
upon the family tree and if he 
doesn’t weigh apparently very heav- 
ily upon his Mother’s conscience, 
she, at least in the end, is seen set- 
ting out to give him a legal status 
by marriage. 

Courage, we admit, is a challenge 
to ethical standards, for Bill, as the 
fruit and wages of sin, places on 
them a very beautiful premium 
and, in her description of the daily 
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heartache of the unloved wife, Miss 
Beecher accomplishes some very 
special pleading. One must re- 
member, however, that poor little 
Bill was nearly the cause of the 
breaking up of the family and that 
it is rarely that such joyous solu- 
tions of difficulties arise as that 
provided by Mr. Tom Barry, the au- 
thor. Courage includes in its cast 
all the seven children, who are in- 
deed the backbone of the comedy. 
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The two other older characters out- 
side the family are written with a 
rather pleasing fairy tale exaggera- 
tion, but Bill and his Mother are 
very real. Bill is the best part that 
has been written for a child actor 
for a long time and young Master 
Durkin loses none of his opportu- 
nities. Courage is a pleasing play 
although Barry with a “y” is not 
Barrie with an “ie.”—At the Ritz 
Theater. 


Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. December, 1926. 


THe Lapper.—Reincarnation 
propaganda which has cost its spon- 
sor one million, five-hundred thou- 
sand up to date and is still losing 
both money and popularity.—At 
the Cort Theater. 


2. April, 1928. 


STRANGE INTERLUDE.—The nine- 
act psychological drama of O’Neill’s 
which opens at five and closes at 
eleven and succeeds in holding one’s 
interest throughout. Its frank anal- 
ysis of certain pathological twists 
in the human mind render it most 
unsuitable for any but the mature. 
—At the John Golden Theater. 


3. May. 


SHow Boat.—The famous Zieg- 
feld operetta of the novel that fol- 
lows the course of the Mississippi, 
a background that would lend ro- 
mance and color to even a poor li- 
bretto and this is a very good one. 
So are the voices and the costumes 
and the settings and the actors.— 
At the Ziegfeld Theater. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS.—An- 
other Zeigfeld production with 
Dennis King as d’Artagnan and a 
very lively and graceful one he is. 
The ballets are as beautiful as 
everything else about it and that is 
saying a good deal.—At the Lyric 
Theater. 




















The Ball and the Cross. 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE Faitn. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CALVERTS AND THE LAND OF SANCTUARY. 


HEN George Calvert, an Eng- 

lish lad of seventeen, gradu- 
ated from Oxford University in 
1597 no one could have foreseen 
that he would deserve one day, as 
Bancroft the historian says, to be 
ranked among the most wise and 
benevolent lawgivers of all ages. 
Born in Yorkshire in 1580 of a dis- 
tinguished and wealthy Flemish 
family allied to the Croslands of 
England, and endowed with talent 
and the love of study, he was well 
versed in Greek and Latin as well 
as French, Italian and Spanish. 
College days ended he entered the 
diplomatic service under the guid- 
ance of his friend, Lord Cecil, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary of 
State, who held the same office un- 
der James I. In 1603 young Calvert 
was a member of the King’s first 
Parliament and was appointed by 
King James Clerk of the Crown and 
of Assize in County Clare, Ireland, 
an office corresponding to that of 
Attorney General in the United 
States. Thus he learned to know 
and understand the Irish people 
and won their confidence by his 
integrity and goodness. 


Knighted by King James in 1617, 
in 1619 Sir George Calvert was ap- 
pointed Principal Secretary of State. 
Before appointing him the king told 
him that his predecessor, Sir Thom- 
as Lake, had been dismissed be- 
cause he told his wife secrets of 
state of which she had spoken too 
freely. 

“Can Lady Calvert, your good 
wife, keep a prudent guard on her 
tongue?” asked the king. 

“Without an effort, Sire!” replied 
Sir George. And it was so. The 
lady who possessed this desirable 
quality was, before marriage, Anne 
Mayne, and she became the mother 
of Cecilius, Leonard and George 
Calvert, worthy sons of an illustri- 
ous father. 

Sir George Calvert had been an 
Episcopalian but became a Catholic 
in 1624, and, determined no longer 
to hold the office of Secretary of 
State, he tendered his resignation to 
the king, informing him that “he 
was now a Roman Catholic, so that 
he must be wanting in his trust or 
violate his conscience in discharg- 
ing the office.” The king accepted 
his resignation, but retained him 
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as a member of his Privy Council 
for life, and created him Baron 
Baltimore of Baltimore. Grants of 
land within his baronial domain in 
County Longford, Ireland, had been 
made to him before his conversion 
and he now offered to resign them 
rather than keep the oath declar- 
ing fealty to the Church of Eng- 
land. The sovereign regranted the 
lands without the religious oath, 
permitting Catholic Lord Baltimore 
to maintain his position and estates 
in Protestant England. 

Laws against the Catholics in 
England were then most severe and 
cruel; yet in “The Account of the 
Court of James I.,” Bishop Good- 
man, who lived at that era, wrote 
of Secretary Calvert that he was 
“infinitely addicted to the Roman 
Catholic Faith, having been con- 
verted thereunto by Count Gonde- 
mar and Count Arundel, whose 


daughter Secretary Calvert’s son 


had married; and, as it was said, 
the Secretary did usually catechize 
his own children, so to ground them 
in his own religion; and in his best 
room having an altar set up with 
chalice, candlesticks, and all other 
ornaments, he brought all strangers 
thither, never concealing anything, 
as if his whole joy and comfort had 
been to make open profession of re- 
ligion.” 

Gardiner’s History of England 
says that in March, 1620, in the 
reign of James I., Ely House was 
let on lease to Count Gondemar, the 
Spanish Ambassador, and _ the 
Church of St. Etheldreda, the Chap- 
el of the Bishops of Ely in Ely 
Place (which is off Holborn Cir- 
cus), was again in daily use as a 
Catholic Church as in pre-Reforma- 
tion days. Here English Catholics 
could hear Mass without incurring 
legal penalties when the persecu- 
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tion of the faithful was at its 
height, as the Place is what is 
known as a “liberty” or the seat of 
the Bishop of Ely while in London. 
Letters of that era refer to the fact 
that the Countess Gondemar with 
her maids used to sweep and clean 
the chapel early in the morning and 
get all things ready for Mass. The 
ancient place of worship is still in 
Catholic hands and Father Lock- 
hart says: “Here then, stood not 
improbably the earliest Christian 
Church of London on this very 
spot, which was then a wild and 
wooded hill outside the walls of the 
Roman city.” 

Lord Baltimore’s idea of estab- 
lishing a colony at Avalon in New- 
foundland was abandoned owing to 
the rigor of the climate, but in 
1632 he obtained a grant of land 
from Charles I., who had succeeded 
his father, James I., and in honor 
of the Catholic Queen, Henrietta 
Maria, the Province was named 
Maryland. Before the papers were 
signed by the king Lord Baltimore 
died in London. His body was laid 
in the chancel of the Church of St. 
Dunstan. The charter was issued 
to his son Cecilius, now Lord Pro- 
prietor, who appointed his brother, 
Leonard Calvert, Governor of Mary- 
land, placing under his command 
the two hundred colonists, nearly all 
Catholics and gentlemen of fortune 
and respectability, who sailed thith- 
er accompanied by two Jesuits, Fa- 
ther White and Father Altham. Doc- 
tor Samuel Stringer came with the 
colonists as Governor Calvert’s phy- 
sician. He was an Episcopalian, but 
the cross on his coat-of-arms shows 
that his ancestors took their part in 
the Crusades; and his daughter 
Lucy marrying Nicholas Ridgely 
from Beccles, Essex, some of their 
descendants in the new world have 

















embraced the old Faith. Robert 
Owings, a Catholic, came as Lord 
Baltimore’s civil surveyor. A let- 
ter written by the Rev. Andrew 
White, S.J., a month after the Ark 
and the Dove anchored in the wa- 
ters of the Chesapeake, tells of the 
voyage from the time they sailed 
from Cowes in the Isle of Wight, of 
the dangers that threatened them 
on the way and of the motives that 
led them to undertake so perilous a 
venture. This letter was read by 
Cecilius Calvert and by Muzio Vi- 
telleschi, General of the Society of 
Jesus at Liége; it was finally sent 
to Rome, where it was discovered 
in the Jesuit Archives two hundred 
years later by the Rev. William Mc- 
Sherry, S.J.; he made a translation 
of it, which he brought to George- 
town College. It was printed for 
the first time in the Catholic Direc- 
tory and Almanac in Baltimore in 
1840, in which year Father Mc- 
Sherry was president of George- 
town. He was afterwards first 
Provincial of the Jesuits in Amer- 
ica. 

The report of Father White is 
entitled “An Account of a Journey 
to Maryland, the Colony of the 
Lord Baron of Baltimore near Vir- 
ginia.” The translation made from 
the Latin by Father McSherry was 
reprinted in the Ave Maria of De- 
cember 3, 1921. Father White 
gives a complete and glowing ac- 
count of the country with its fruits 
and trees, its rivers and the vari- 
eties of fish and game. Selecting a 
site for the city to be called St. 
Mary’s, he says, “We bought from 
the king about thirty miles of the 
country (now St. Mary’s County). 
This tribe was forced by the war- 
like Susquehanna to leave their 
homes, and thus we so promptly 
obtained possession of that part of 
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this kingdom, God in His goodness 
opening a path for His law and eter- 
nal light by these means.” 

On the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, March 25, 1634, the Holy Sac- 
rifice was first offered on the site 
of St. Mary’s City. It is something 
to have an authentic relic of that 
day—a piece of the wood from the 
old mulberry tree under which was 
celebrated the first Mass in Mary- 
land! It is something too, to know 
that there are still among us hearts 
that beat more quickly at the recol- 
lection of the deeds of the good men 
and true who braved the dangers of 
the sea and of unexplored regions 
to seek in the wilds of America the 
freedom of worship denied them at 
home by the rigorous tenets of a 
Church by law established. 

Uniting two noble Catholic fami- 
lies, Cecilius Calvert married Anne 
Arundel, said to be the most beauti- 
ful maiden of her time. Anne 
Arundel Town was named in her 
honor, but in 1695 the name was 
changed to Annapolis, in honor of 
Princess Anne, later Queen Anne, 
daughter of James II. 

Descendants of the Catholic Cal- 
verts with the best blood of Eng- 
land in their veins may well be 
proud of the noble generosity of 
Cecilius Calvert and his brothers 
who from their ample fortunes 
fitted out the expedition to lead the 
people out of the house of bondage 
into the new land of freedom. 

Though women had no political 
rights at that time in England Mis- 
tress Margaret Brent, a woman of 
great spirit and energy, won a name 
for herself by demanding of the 
Maryland General Assembly a seat 
in that body by reason of being a 
large landowner in St. Mary’s Coun- 
ty and also being administratrix of 
her cousin, Governor Calvert. Her 
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request was refused. But it is 
something to know that through 
her good management and gener- 
osity grain was furnished to the 
colonists when the harvest had 
failed. In the early days they had 
much to contend with, but it is on 
record that within seven years of 
their coming the colonists had fine 
bearing apple trees from _ seed 
brought from England. 

The peaceable tribe of the Mat- 
tapients ruled by King Pantheon 
gave to the Jesuits the land on the 
Patuxent where their village stood 
when they moved farther inland. 
Here the new owners built a Mission 
and storehouse. The property was 


confiscated by the Colonial Com- 
missioners before the arrival of 
Charles Calvert, son of Cecilius, 
who sailed in the same ship with 
his secretary, Henry Sewell, his 
wife and three children, from Lon- 
don. The Governor, now the third 


Lord Baltimore, gave to Henry 
Sewell the place called Mattapony 
and in 1665, when his secretary 
died, married Jane Sewell, the 
widow, who was Jane Lowe, sister 
of Colonel Victor Lowe of Talbot 
County; and moved from St. Mary’s 
to the elegant mansion he built at 
Mattapony, where he lived in great 
style and when presiding in Coun- 
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cil wore robes of ermine. While 
Lord Baltimore was away the Prot- 
estant Revolution broke out and the 
Catholic Commissioners took refuge 
in the Governor’s garrisoned man- 
sion. The place was later given by 
Lord Baltimore to Major Nicholas 
Sewell, son of his former secretary, 
and was in the possession of the 
Sewell family for generations. Ce- 
dars and maples throw their “cheq- 
uered shade” over the grass before 
the door with its side panels of 
leaded glass in an arrow design. 

The Sable and Gold, the Calvert 
colors, and the broad Seal of Mary- 
land showing the quartering of the 
Calvert Arms with those of the 
Croslands, recall these noble words 
of the charter: “The better to pre- 
serve mutual love and amity among 
the inhabitants no person in this 
Province shall be in anyways trou- 
bled, molested or discountenanced 
on account of his or her religion or 
in the free exercise thereof.” 

With the mild rule and wise pol- 
icy of the Calverts Maryland, the 
only colony on the Atlantic Coast 
where men were free to worship 
God according to the dictates of 
their conscience, gained the well- 
merited name of the Land of Sanc- 
tuary. 

VirGINIA McSHERRY. 
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THE CATHOLIc SPIRIT. 


ALL the Catholic clergy in the 
boundaries of the thirteen original 
States were on the side of liberty. 
In 1778 England attempted to form 
a Catholic regiment, and appointed 
Father Farmer of Philadelphia 
chaplain. The Catholics were not 
forthcoming, the priest refused to 
lend the influence of his name and 
office, and the Catholic regiment 
never materialized. 

Indeed, the Catholics looked to 
the great national struggle as their 
only hope for toleration. Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, who, by his 
signature to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, pledged his fortune to 
the cause, wrote at the end of his 
long life concerning the motives 
which then animated him: 


“When I signed the Declaration 
of Independence I had in view not 
only our independence of England, 
but the toleration of all sects pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, and 
communicating to them all equal 


rights. Happily this wise and salu- 
tary measure has taken place for 
eradicating religious feuds and per- 
secution, and become a useful les- 
son to all governments. Reflecting, 
as you must, on the disabilities, I 
may truly say on the proscription, 
of the Roman Catholics in Mary- 
land, you will not be surprised that 
I had much at heart this grand de- 
sign founded on mutual charity, 
the basis of our holy religion.” 


When the time came to establish 
the Constitution under which we 
now live, John Carroll was awake to 


the necessity of securing to Catho- 
lics their rights under the Federal 
Government. He drew up a memo- 
rial to Congress on the subject, and 
Washington used his influence to 
further the plan. The differences in 
religion between the various States, 
and their mutual jealousies, con- 
tributed not a little to secure the 
clause which provides that “no re- 
ligious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification for any office or 
public trust under the United 
States,” as well as the First Amend- 
ment, to the effect that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof.” 
When the Constitution was sub- 
mitted to the States the absence of 
a test was commented on in sev- 
eral quarters; but the growing spir- 
it of liberality overruled these ob- 
jections. Little by little the vari- 
ous States erased intolerant provi- 
sions from their own Constitutions. 
In New York a test oath excluded 
Catholics from office up to 1806. In 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
Protestantism was the established 
religion, and taxes were levied for 
its support in Connecticut up to 
1816, and in Massachusetts up to 
1836. In North Carolina only those 
who were willing to swear to the 
truth of Protestantism could hold 
office until 1836; a similar provi- 
sion obtained in New Jersey until 
1844, and it is but twenty years 
[now thirty-five] since New Hamp- 
shire was sufficiently penetrated 
with the American spirit to allow 


Catholics to aspire to public office. 

—Perrer C. Yoruxe, D.D., The Ghosts of Big- 
otry (San Francisco: The Text Book Publish- 
ing Co.), pp. 295-8. 
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Civit LAw BINDS THE CONSCIENCE. 


Tue first duty of the citizen is 
obedience to law. It extends to the 
ordinances of every jurisdiction in 
which the citizen finds himself, na- 
tional, State, and municipal. The 
authority of the State to make laws 
is derived from God. He has en- 
dowed men with such qualities and 
needs that they cannot live reason- 
able lives without the State. There- 
fore, He wishes the State to exist 
and to function in such a way as to 
attain this end, to promote man’s 
temporal welfare. It does so by 
means of law. Hence civil law is 
genuine moral law, not merely a 
kind of legal or physical coercion. 
It binds in conscience. Herein it 
differs from the rules of a social 
club. The latter do not produce 
moral obligation. Even though 
they should be disregarded to such 
an extent as to destroy the club, its 
members would suffer no vital in- 
jury. On the other hand, men are 
deprived of a necessary means to 
human life and development when 
there is general disobedience of the 
laws of the State. The moral law 
which binds men to live reasonable 
lives, obliges them to adopt one of 
the essential means to this end, that 
is, to maintain the State and to obey 
its laws. 

Such is the rational basis of the 
doctrine laid down in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and taught without variation 
by the Catholic Church. According 
to this doctrine, the civil law binds 
in conscience, as such; not because 
it includes, nor only in so far as it 
includes, natural, or supernatural, 
or ecclesiastical law. 

A second duty is that of respect 
for public authority, and this means 
both public officials and their en- 
actments. Of course, this duty can 
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be exaggerated, but in our day and 
country the opposite perversion is 
much more frequent. Through 
false inferences drawn from the 
principles of democracy, men are 
inclined to minimize, or even to re- 
ject entirely, this obligation. Con- 
scious that elected officials are hu- 
man beings of the same clay as him- 
self, and dependent upon him for 
an elevation that is only temporary, 
the citizen easily assumes that to 
show them respect is undemocratic 
and unworthy. While public offi- 
cials are sometimes lacking in per- 
sonal worth and dignity, they are 
always the possessors and custo- 
dians of political power, which of 
its nature demands esteem and con- 
sideration. Were this attitude ha- 
bitually taken by the citizens, the 
problem of securing law observ- 
ance, would be greatly simplified. 
The man who refuses respect to 
civil authority because he fears that 
it would demean or degrade him, 
exhibits the slave mind and temper; 
for he has not sufficient confidence 
in his own worth to feel that he can 
afford to give honor where honor is 
due, or to recognize any kind of su- 
periority. Such a man is not only 
a bad citizen but a detriment to any 
social group. 

Closely connected with obedience 
is the duty of loyalty. In essence 
loyalty means faithfulness and con- 
stancy in allegiance and service. 
To the idea of obedience, which 
may be quite formal, mechanical, 
and even reluctant, it adds the no- 
tions of intensity, emotion, spon- 
taneity, and constancy. The gen- 
uinely loyal citizen is always ready 
and eager, not only to obey the laws, 
but to support and maintain the po- 
litical institutions of his country. 
If the citizen merely refrains from 
seditious or treasonable conduct his 
























loyalty is negative and imperfect. 
Whether positive or negative, loy- 
alty always implies a certain habit- 
ual spirit and attitude toward laws 
and institutions. It habitually rec- 
ognizes that a presumption exists 
in favor of organic and statutory 
enactments and principles. The 
loyal citizen is always disposed to 
give his government and his polit- 
ical institutions “the benefit of the 
doubt,” and to withhold obedience 
or support only when the doubt is 
converted into moral certainty that 
the laws or the government are in 
the wrong. In a word, the habitual 
attitude of the loyal citizen is that 
of sympathetic faith, not that of 
criticality and distrust. 

Loyalty to political institutions 
does not exclude the desire or the 
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effort to modify or even to abolish 
them by orderly and reasonable proc- 
esses. Loyalty to the State, to one’s 
country, to the public weal, does 
not include belief in, love of, or de- 
fence of existing private institu- 
tions, industrial or other. The loy- 
alty which is incumbent upon the 
citizen, as citizen, concerns only po- 
litical institutions and relations. 
The organized attempt to make it 
apply to the economic order, is one 
of the most extraordinary and bra- 
zen performances in the history of 
human selfishness. It was possible 
only in the vitiated atmosphere of 
war, and in the abnormal psychol- 
ogy of the years immediately fol- 
lowing. 

—Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D., in The State 


and the Church (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.), pp. 244, 263-265. 











TRAINED RESERVES AND DISARMA- 
MENT. 


Unper the recent Army Recruit- 
ing Bill the period of conscript mili- 
tary service in France will be re- 
duced from eighteen to twelve 
months in the year 1930. Mean- 
while she is to raise 106,000 long- 
service professional soldiers, who 
will form the framework of her fu- 
ture army. She is also to raise 30,- 
000 additional long-service men for 
the Republican Guard and the mili- 
tary police, as well as 30,000 civil- 
ians who will do non-combatant 
work now done by soldiers. At the 
same time the whole able-bodied 
male youth of France will pass 
through the barracks. Her numer- 
ical fighting strength will be in- 
creased by the shorter term of serv- 
ice and her fighting efficiency will 
be increased by greater intensity of 
training both during that term and 
during the annual period subse- 
quently spent with the colours. Her 
coloured troops, which are not 
quick to learn the arts of modern 
war, will not come under this 
scheme. Their term of service will 
not be reduced, and in her African 
colonies she will have a vast poten- 
tial reserve of warrior hordes. 

Thus France will have a formid- 
able long-service army, a large con- 
script army, and an almost illim- 
itable trained reserve. This reserve 
is an essential part of her military 
system, and it is not in the least 
surprising that she refuses to sacri- 
fice it. That trained reserves are 
part of a country’s effective fight- 
ing strength is indisputable. The 
victorious Powers know this per- 
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fectly well, for by the Treaty of 
Versailles they allow the Germans 
no reserves. And nowhere has this 
been recognised so clearly as in 
France, for nowhere have Ger- 
many’s past attempts to create re- 
serves surreptitiously been so fierce- 
ly resented. Indeed, as the makers 
and present guardians of the Treaty 
of Versailles are aware, the limita- 
tion of armaments on land is mean- 
ingless unless trained reserves are 
included. To maintain that they 
ought to be excluded is a piece of 
hypocrisy which in France is, per- 
haps, extenuated by self-interest. 
But in this country there can be no 
such extenuation. Moreover, Ger- 
many, as explicitly stated in the 
Peace Treaty, was disarmed so that 
a general limitation of armaments 
could follow. By maintaining that 
trained reserves should be included 
in future schemes of limitation Eng- 
land was true not only to the gen- 
eral principle but to the particular 
obligation imposed by the Peace 
Treaty. England, by her strong 
moral position and by her status as 
a great European Power, was the 
chief hope of all who do not con- 
sider disarmament on land utterly 
Utopian. Has she descended from 
this proud eminence? If so, then 
for the sake of a so-called “naval 
compromise” of doubtful value the 
whole future of disarmament on 
land has been imperilled and per- 
haps totally wrecked. If so, then 
the militarism of France and her 
system of military alliances round 
the defeated, disarmed nations 
would be having our support; we 
should be consolidators of France’s 
hegemony in continental Europe; 























it would be with our connivance 
that the military servitude known 
as conscription does not die out and 
that compulsory training for the 
next war remains the first call on 
the youth of half the nations. If 
the principle that the limitation of 
armaments on land includes trained 
reserves has been abandoned, it is 
more than a mere “concession.” It 


is a betrayal. 
—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, August 
10, 1928. 


-— 
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QvuEstTo DIABOLO MAURRAS. 


Wuo or what is this Charles 
Maurras? He was bred a Catholic. 
Being endowed with a singular in- 
ability to think straight or construc- 
tively or positively about anything, 
but with a torrential facility for 
negative and destructive propa- 
ganda, he first of all gave up reli- 
gion and became an atheist. He 
then decided to be for ever restless 
in political propaganda based ex- 
clusively on two simple, but not 
magnificent ideas: namely, one, 
that France must be top-dog and 
Germany bottom-dog in an unend- 
ing dog-fight; second, that in order 
to encompass that end France must 
be freed from Republicanism and 
democracy and must revert to Mon- 
archist Royalism. 

Not a subtle conception; yet by a 
certain freak of cause and effect he 
effected something subtle. The 
rich aristocrats of France are Ro- 
man Catholic in religion and Royal- 
ist in politics. The Roman Church 
in France is poor, and its depend- 
ence upon the rich Monarchists 
opened out to the ruthless vision of 
M. Maurras a prospect in which, be- 
cause he could not see straight, he 
himself saw neither humour nor in- 
consistency. He had the frankness 
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or the lack of imagination to main- 
tain his atheist contempt of Roman 
Catholicism while extolling the or- 
der, discipline and authority (al- 
leged Monarchist virtues, these) of 
the Roman Church. The poor 
priests of France, drawn by the 
purse-strings of the rich aristocrats, 
who in their turn were drawn by 
the militarism of M. Maurras, be- 
came involved in the paradox of en- 
listing themselves as disciples be- 
hind a frank antagonist of Chris- 
tianity and of all religion. 

Pope Pius X before the war de- 
cided to place Maurras and his 
works upon the Index, but sus- 
pended action because there was 
some formal difficulty in condemn- 
ing one who ostensibly was con- 
cerned only with politics. Logically 
it was the Roman priests of France 
who ought to have been condemned 
for their heresy in adoring an anti- 
Christian. The English Church has 
been ruffled by the inelastic attitude 
of those Anglicans who, not want- 
ing to adore the Reserved Sacra- 
ment themselves, wish to prevent 
others from adoring it. The Roman 
Church has been more than rufiled, 
it has been mocked by its French 
priests, who for the supposed glory 
of France insisted on adoring, via 
their rich patrons, a frankly anti- 
Christian, bloodthirsty cynic. What 
about the supposed discipline of the 
Roman Church, that quality which, 
as one was always told, was worth 
the sacrifice of the individual’s spir- 
itual freedom because it prevented 
controversy? It has prevented noth- 
ing of the kind. 

Astonishing sentiments were ut- 
tered for instance by certain Car- 
dinals who hailed Maurras as a 
great spiritual as well as political 
force. The lack of humour in the 
spectacle of a Roman priest thus 
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abandoning himself to homage of 
an atheist and basing his homage 
on spiritual grounds is so drab as to 
appear untrue. Yet, it is true. M. 
Maurras himself appears to be un- 
true to life. The unleavened heavi- 
ness of the Action Frangaise, its un- 
imaginative atheism, its militant 
Nationalism, its wooden compact 
with rich Romans, are unattractive 
things. Yet, M. Maurras attracted 
adulation. The students of Louvain 
University voted him the greatest 
living philosopher. Jacques Bain- 
ville—a good writer—fell under 
his influence, although the influ- 
ence gradually weakened. 

The main interest of M. Maurras’s 
activities attaches, it is true, to his 
political consequences. M. Briand 
was propagated by him quite sim- 
ply as a traitor to France because 
he wanted to have peace with Ger- 
many, not war. Now it is clear 
from two points of view that the 
Vatican was thereby placed in a 
dilemma. In the first place there 
are Romans in Germany as well as 
in France. In the second place 
peace on earth, good will towards 
men are of the essence of the Ro- 
man creed, a Christian creed. If 
therefore M. Maurras thought to 
mobilise his Roman apostles in an 
unholy crusade against M. Briand 
merely because M. Briand advo- 
cated peace and good will, he was 
stretching the paradox too far. 

He provoked an immediate reac- 
tion. In his 1927 New Year’s 
Speech at the Elysée, Mgr. Maglione 
enthusiastically extolled M. Briand’s 
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peace policy, as exemplified by the 
Locarno Treaties, and promised the 
co-operation of the Holy See. Then 
the Congregation of the Holy See 
condemned the works of M. Maur- 
ras and of his Royalist paper, L’Ac- 
tion Frangaise. Next, at the sugges- 
tion of the Papal Nuncio, the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen refused to appear 
on the same platform with one Ad- 
miral Schwerer, an eminent member 
of the Action Francaise, at a War 
Memorial ceremony. As Admiral 
Schwerer on principle regretted that 
the war, or any war, was over, it 
was perhaps just as well that the 
necessarily more Christian views of 
the Archbishop of Rouen avoided 
contact. Paradoxes crowded on one 
another. For the first time since 
MM. Daudet and Maurras began 
performing, the anti-Clerical Left in 
France found itself wholly in agree- 
ment with the Holy See, whereas 
the French Roman Catholics were 
confounded and confused between 
their political allegiance to Maurras 
and their religious allegiance to 
Rome. When M. Maurras, nettled 
by his own mismanagement of his 
Roman followers, lost his head (it 
was not much of a head to lose) 
and incontinently attacked the Vati- 
can as a “pro-German” agency 
merely because it had condemned 
himself, then the matter was final- 
ly reduced to the absurdity it ought 
to have produced many years be- 
fore. 


—Geronce Gtascow, in The Contemporary 
Review (London), August, 1928;—American 
rights controlled by the Leonard Scott Publi- 
cation Co., New York. 














Y the time these lines are pub- 
lished, we shall be at the cli- 
max and not far from the conclu- 
sion of the most exciting presiden- 
tial campaign since the days of 
Tilden and Hayes. The election on 
the sixth of November will be the 
first in the history of the United 
States in which a Catholic has been 
a contender for the presidency.* 
Significantly, it is also the first in 
which a candidate’s religion has 
seriously affected the result. We 
Catholics, and with us a host of 
non-Catholics, are convinced that 
this election is to be a crucial test 
of the principle of religious liberty 
in the United States. The New 
York World in one of a series of 
remarkable editorials upon the re- 
ligious issue in the impending elec- 
tion, has said, quite temperately, 
“We are passing through a cam- 
paign from which we may emerge 
with many of the most sacred tra- 
ditions of the Republic definitely 
scrapped. It may be that for the 
first time in our history we shall 
elect a president on a repudiation 
of the principle of religious liberty 
and toleration. If we do, America 
will never be the same again.” We 
cannot, therefore, pretend to be in- 
different or nonchalant about the 
election, and our natural inclination 
is to discuss the question vigorous- 
ly,—to “strike while the iron is 
hot.” But there has been so much 


1In 1872 Charles O’Conor of New York, a 
Catholic, was nominated for president by a 
convention composed of that portion of the 
Democratic party which declined to indorse 
the nomination of Horace Greeley. He re- 


fused the nomination and made no campaign. 
John Quincy Adams, the nominee of the same 
convention for the vice-presidency, likewise 
declined, but the ticket remained in the field 
and some 30,000 votes were polled for it. 
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heat, and so much religious ani- 
mosity, both concealed and re- 
vealed, in the campaign that I for 
one have resolved not to add even 
slightly to the confusion by venting 
my views just now. Next month 
when the tumult and the shouting 
(to say nothing of the whispering) 
have died down, and when passions 
have cooled, it may be well to ap- 
praise the results as they appear to 
an intensely interested but—I trust 
—dispassionate Catholic observer. 


ASK the readers of these editorial 
columns, therefore, to consider 
with me a matter of greater impor- 
tance to the world than the election 
of a president of the United States, 
even in the present most exciting 
circumstances. 

Just before the campaign com- 
menced to warm up, we were all on 
the qui vive about the Kellogg Pact 
to outlaw war. Unfortunately, 
when things seemed to be going 
well with this noble humanitarian 
project, there turned up a nasty ru- 
mor of a secret na- 
val contract between 
England and France. 
President Coolidge, 
in what is said to be the most em- 
phatic and spirited official note he 
has ever written, rejected the Fran- 
co-British plan. Apparently, our 
own Government considered the 
agreement, whatever be its terms 
(the formula has remained official- 
ly unpublished and unacknowl- 
edged) as virtually a conspiracy 
against the United States. 

Now this dirty business of pass- 
ing cards under the table, while os- 
tensibly engaged in a friendly game, 


Sneaky 
Business. 
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is and has been the curse of inter- 
national diplomacy since the days 
of Metternich or of Machiavelli, and 
doubtless far back beyond that. 
Even at Versailles when President 
Wilson, the maker of that splendid 
slogan, “Open covenants openly ar- 
rived at,” was at the conference 
table, with the other members of 
the big four, some of them were ac- 
tually “double-crossing” him,— 
making secret treaties while pro- 
fessing adherence to the principle 
that everything should be open and 
above board. 

Perhaps the President was almost 
as much to blame as they. His 
critics—even friendly critics—can- 
not understand how he could have 
agreed to go into secret conclave 
with those three clever diplomats, 
shutting the door against a score of 
representatives of the smaller na- 
tions. The Treaty of Peace might 
better have been discussed in the 
open air with megaphones, ampli- 
fiers, and radios, so that all the 
world might hear. Then, it would 
have been a very different docu- 
ment. Be that as it may, one 
principle of international relations 
seems fair and reasonable: nations 
ought to treat one another like gen- 
tlemen and not like professional 
gamblers. 

So, when the hopes of all human- 
ity were aroused by the news that 
Secretary Kellogg had gone abroad, 
with a plan in his portfolio to out- 
law war, it was a crime and a shame 
that the two biggest European pow- 
ers were concocting a plan to slip 

something over on 


Letting the us. Somehow or 
Cat Out of other, by hook or 
the Bag. by crook, certain 


newspapers in Eng- 
land and America got hold of a copy 
of the secret understanding and (to 
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use the common phrase that smacks 
of Boston and yet is so little Bos- 
tonese) they “spilled the beans.” It 
is refreshing to notice that a goodly 
number of the English papers, par- 
ticularly of the more liberal type, 
chief among them the very able 
Manchester Guardian, repudiated 
the secret treaty and rebuked their 
own Government for having had 
anything to do with it. 

A retired officer of the British 
Navy, Lieutenant-Commander the 
Hon. Joseph Montague Kenworthy, 
in a newspaper interview on the oc- 
casion of the revelation of the se- 
cret, said, “England has always en- 
deavored to conclude alliances 
against every nation which threat- 
ened England’s naval supremacy. 
The English Admiralty considers 
the moment has come for a return 
to the traditional policy of a bal- 
ance of power by an alliance with 
France.” And he thinks that “the 
danger of war between this country 
[England] and America is as real 
as was the danger of war between 
this country and Germany in 1906.” 

Lloyd George (whose utterances 
must, however, be always taken 
cautiously) says, “Just now the 
United States is suspicious of Brit- 
ain and it is this Anglo-French 
compromise which fosters suspi- 
cion. We have no quarrels with 
the United States, yet not for a long 
time has there been such an atmos- 
phere of suspicion. The peace of 
the world depends on a continued 
understanding between the United 
States and Great Britain.” Perhaps 
we may interrupt him for a mo- 
ment to say that it depends even 
more upon all great nations’ “play- 
ing the game.” Even with a per- 
fectly good understanding between 
the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, France could precipitate a war 
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—by inciting, let us say Czecho- 
Slovakia against Austria, or Italy 
could spill the fat into the fire by 
irritating the Tyrol beyond endur- 
ance. There are a hundred possible 
ways of producing another world 
war. But there is no surer way 
than the continuation of the meth- 

od of underhanded diplomacy. 
But let us have one more sentence 
from Lloyd George. “Ramsay Mac- 
Donald,” he says, “has referred to 
the discovery of the Anglo-French 
compromise as ‘letting the cat out 
of the bag.’ But 


England there still remains 
Rebuked by in the bag a coiled 
Englishmen. serpent.” He means 


that even though the 
secret arrangement about navies 
has been revealed, and therefore, 
presumably, abandoned, there still 
remains an understanding with re- 
gard to the French army. Accord- 
ing to Lloyd George, England is 
agreeing that France, in return for 
a trifling cut in her standing army 
of 600,000, may retain a reservist 
army of 5,000,000 which, he says, 
“together with the Polish and 
Czecho-Slovakian army reserves 
makes 8,000,000 men always at the 
call of a single great military power 
in Europe.” He concludes, “We 
cannot allow that. It means Geneva 
is a fraud and Locarno a trap.” 
Now, of course, few people on 
this side of the water trust Lloyd 
George, and perhaps his reputation 
for sincerity is as bad at home as 
abroad. Indeed his political animus 
is evident in the closing words of 
his address: “For the honor of Brit- 
ain, throw this Tory Government 
out!” As if he, Lloyd George, at 
the head of a Liberal Government 
could be relied upon to play fair! 
However, one of his statements is 
true: Many Americans are suspi- 
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cious of Britain, and the news of a 
secret Franco-British compact has 
not lessened the suspicion. 

Sir Oswald Mosley (who like 
Ramsay MacDonald and Command- 
er Kenworthy is of the labor party) 
describes the situation graphically 
in a couple of sentences: “America 
closes the front door against war, 
but Britain creeps around and 
opens the back door. Our states- 
men are going about in the white 
robes of peace, but lift the corner 
of the robe and you will find the 
boot and spur.” 

Making whatever may be the 
necessary allowance for rhetorical 
exaggeration in that utterance, and 
for political bias in the speech of 
Lloyd George, it may be well to ex- 
plain to our trans-Atlantic friends 
that some millions of Americans 
feel (as one of our papers expresses 
it) that the secret understanding 
was an attempt to “hamstring 
America.” Even if the terms of 
the compact are finally published 
(they were promised in a news item 
of October 2d, but had not yet ap- 
peared when these lines were writ- 
ten) very few of the skeptics will 
trust the text as authentic. 


R fear of seeming to adopt a 

holier-than-thou attitude, I 
must not omit to say that our own 
Government is not always the 
wounded party and itself never in 
the wrong. One of our keenest and 
fairest observers, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, said in a 
speech some months 
ago at a meeting of 
the Carnegie En- 


And America 
by an 
American. 


dowment for Inter- 

national Peace, “It is a paradox but 
a truth that despite the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the people of the 
United States, the Government of 
























the United States has for some time 
past been a chief obstacle to every 
movement to make war unlikely 
and to advance the cause of inter- 
national peace. Our public offi- 
cials, and particularly our Sena- 
tors, are greatly in love with for- 
mulas, declarations and rhetorical 
flourishes, but when they come to 
close quarters with practical ac- 
tion, they are so concerned with ex- 
ceptions, reservations and provisos 
that their nominally good inten- 
tions disappear in the smoke of un- 
reality.” 


N the New York Times of Sep- 

tember 28th is a_ statement 
that “the American note took the 
form of a reply to a communication 
received from the British and 
French Governments early last 
month.” (My italics.) If that be 
true, it is regrettable that Mr. Cool- 
idge did not send his rebuke in 
early August rather than in late 
September, especially since in the 
interval some of the newspapers 
succeeded in rooting out a copy of 
the agreement. A delay of six 
weeks before answering a diplo- 
matic communication may not be 
unusual, but in this instance there 
was apparently small need of delib- 
eration. If the President felt as 
much aggrieved by the Franco- 
British pact as the unprecedented 
vigor of his reply indicates, he 
might as well have spoken his mind 
immediately. As the affair stands, 
there are those who will imagine 
that Mr. Coolidge’s indignation was 
warmed by the fact that the plot 
was discovered, as much as by the 
fact that an injustice was planned 
against the United States. 


E French newspapers are ex- 
ceedingly wrothy with William 
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Randolph Hearst whom they accuse 
of being the instigator of the theft 
of the document from the Quai 
d’Orsay. The Journal des Débats 
speaks of the Hearst 
press as notorious- “Base,” 
ly anti-English and “Fraudulent,” 
anti-French and de- “Audacious,” 
clares Hearst him- a Pretty Mess. 
self and his agents 
guilty of a “base, fraudulent act 
against international public order.” 
Another Parisian journal Le Soir 
hopes that Mr. Hearst will realize 
that “his presence is not agreeable 
in this hospitable country,” and La 
Volonté accuses him of “astounding 
audacity,” and says if he hadn’t 
made a timely departure from 
France, he would have _ been 
“thrown out with contempt.” 
Such hot indignation is doubt- 
less very noble and patriotic, but it 
would seem nobler if the papers 
had heaped at least some of this 
contumely upon the heads of their 
own Government who by their se- 
crecy provided Mr. Hearst with an 
opportunity to do a presumably dis- 
honorable piece of work. From this 
distance the entire episode looks 
like a case of “cheating cheaters.” 


E basic difficulty is that Eu- 

rope, which has for so long re- 
lied upon the diplomatic device of 
the balance of power, hates to 
abandon that device, even though 
it has proven to be ruinous. To ar- 
range a military and naval com- 
pact with another nation in or- 
der to secure the balance of power, 
is bad enough; to do so secretly 
is worse; and to do so at the 
very moment when the leading 
nations of the world are trying to 
agree upon a plan to outlaw war- 
fare altogether, is not only hypo- 
critical but stupid. Fortunately, 
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this piece of underhand work has 
been exposed, and so perhaps no 
great harm has been done to the 
Kellogg Pact. But it is conceivable 
that our President and his Secre- 
tary of State might say, “If that’s 
the way the fellows on the other 
side of the water play the game, we 
shall let them play it alone. Let 
diamond cut diamond. Let dog eat 
dog. We shall henceforth attend to 
our own business on our own con- 
tinent and let Europe prepare its 
own wars and from this time on, 
fight its own wars.” 

But of course we cannot do that. 
Willy-nilly, we are now and forever 
bound up with Europe in war and 
in peace. Their problems are our 
problems, their troubles are our 
troubles, and their wars will be our 


wars. If you don’t 
The Solidarity believe it, just wait 
of the Civi- and see. We shall 
lized World. go into the next war 


just as we went into 
the late war. Our only hope is to 
make a “next war” impossible, by 
declaring all war outlawed, just as 
dueling has been outlawed. It will 
not be so easy to outlaw war as to 
outlaw the duel, but it can be done. 
The reasons for the abolition of the 
duel, that is to say the private 
brawl, are valid for the abolition of 
war, which when all its pomp and 
pretense are torn away, is only a 
public brawl on a huge scale. And 
not the least of these reasons is the 
fact that both the duel and war are 
absurdly illogical. We seldom, if 
ever, forget that fighting, public or 
private, is brutish but perhaps we 
are inclined to ignore the equally 
obvious fact that it is also irration- 
al. If a man insults me; if I chal- 
lenge him, and in a duel am killed 
by him, that does not prove that his 
insult was justified. Nor does it 
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prove the contrary. It proves noth- 
ing, unless it be that he was a bet- 
ter shot than I. Perhaps it doesn’t 
even prove that; he may have fired 
before the handker- 

chief was dropped. The Logic 
On the other hand, of War? 

if I kill him, that 

doesn’t vindicate my honor. His 
insult may have been justified. 
He may have died for telling the 
truth. In either outcome, nothing 
is vindicated, nothing is demon- 
strated, except that the whole busi- 
ness is irrational and stupid as well 
as inhuman. 

These observations, when made 
concerning a duel, are foolishly sim- 
ple. But they are just as foolishly 
simple when made concerning war- 
fare. But while we recognize them 
as platitudes in the one case, we 
somehow feel that they are lies in 
the other case. That is because, 
since dueling has been outlawed, we 
can see it with the eyes of our rea- 
son. Warfare we see with our emo- 
tions. The superstition lingers 
that the just cause wins in warfare, 
—“Conquer we must, for our cause 
is just.” That comforting and in- 
spiring illusion has been chanted 
and preached and shouted in every 
war. 

But we don’t even know that the 
better cause won in the late war 
(pace those resolute patriots who 
will damn me as a traitor for mak- 
ing that remark). Half a dozen 
times between 1914 and 1918 one 
more push westward 


would have given And the 
the Germans vic- Theology 
tory. In that case of War? 


would their cause 

have been proven just? Pious pa- 
triots will no doubt declare that Di- 
vine Providence prevented the one 
more push. But to bring in Divine 
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Providence on our own side is to 
level Christianity down to the pa- 
ganism which imagined that the 
tribal gods fought for their favor- 
ites, and that the strongest gods al- 
ways won. We had better beware 
of that facile heresy. It might carry 
us too far. If Divine Providence 
won for Foch in 1918, who was it 
that made Bismarck and Von 
Moltke victorious in 1870? Will 
the patriots venture to say that in 
all history no bloodthirsty tyrants 
ever won a war? That those whose 
cause was just always came out vic- 
torious? That will be a moderate- 
ly difficult thesis to maintain. 

But let us return from our digres- 
sion. Only one thing can put an 
end to warfare. Not diplomacy. 
Diplomacy is more liable to pro- 
duce war. Not armament,—or dis- 
armament. The peoples of the 
world must insist that warfare be 
ruled out of court entirely. Even 
that may not be a permanent, in- 
fallible remedy for the ancient in- 
veterate madness, but it is the best 
remedy that we can hope for now. 


PEAKING of dueling, I wonder 
what that ardent lover of peace, 
that indefatigable advocate of good 
will among nations, Mussolini, is 
going to do about the recent duel 
between some of the best known 
men in Italy, among them, Prince 
Potenziani, the recent Governor of 
Rome. The Fascist Government 
has outlawed duel- 

Will Mussolini ing, and we are told 
Help to that Premier Mus- 
Outlaw War? solini, some _ time 
ago threatened se- 

vere penalties against anyone who 
should fight a duel in Italy, yet this 
recent duel was advertised in the 
papers of the world some time be- 
fore it took place and apparently 
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no move was made to prevent it. 
Perhaps Signor Mussolini doesn’t 
read the newspapers. If so, some- 
body ought to send him a clipping, 
then we shall wait and see what he 
does about it. I rather expect, to 
tell the truth, that he will do some- 
thing, if only to save his own face. 

But really what interests us more 
than the duel is warfare. If Musso- 
lini is a great statesman, will he 
whole-heartedly and sincerely join 
in a plan to do away, not only with 
dueling, but with warfare? Some 
of his earlier speeches were bom- 
bastic and militaristic,—jingo to 
the last degree. Lately, he seems 
to have piped down somewhat. 
Will he go the whole way, and join 
the United States and the other 
powers, in disarmament and the 
outlawry of war? I fear not, for 
he is too fond of what he thinks to 
be the likeness between himself and 
Julius Cesar and Napoleon. When 
a man wants peace, he doesn’t se- 
lect either one of those bloody war- 
riors to be his beau ideal and his 
patron saint. But if Mussolini re- 
verses himself and actively fosters 
the movement for universal peace, 
I, for one, shall admit that he has 
begun to atone for his sins against 
democracy. 


<i 
> 





HAVE had occasion to remark, 

more than once in these pages, 
that the English-reading world is 
slowly “Getting Wise to Wells.” 
Perhaps I may be pardoned a little 
natural vanity if I 
say that when I Another Ed- 
commenced, some _ itor Awakes 
years ago, to ham- to Wells. 
mer away at the 
Wellsian theology, and to complain 
of the man’s enormous conceit, I 
seemed to be only a voice in the 























wilderness. In general, the Amer- 
ican people, and, unless I am seri- 
ously mistaken, the English people 
were rather inclined to consider 
Wells a great thinker, that is to say 
a rather great thinker, not of 
course to be compared with the 
leading intelligences of the day, or 
still less with those of all time, but 
at least a man of genius, whose 
thought was hard and straight and 
generally true. At least our college 
boys and girls swore by him, and 
not a few maturer minds thought 
him a very great fellow indeed. In 
many high schools and colleges his 
Outline of History was selected as a 
textbook. But now even the daily 
papers have discovered that his 
wisdom is only inflated nonsense, 
and that he takes himself with pre- 
posterous seriousness. 

There appeared, about a month 
ago in the New York Evening 
World a short editorial on Wells’s 
most recent plan for the re-creation 
of civilization. I ask leave to quote 
it almost entire: 

“The world is now going to be 
made over by H. G. Wells. We are 
to get rid of all the old religions and 
have a new god made by Mr. Wells 
in his own image. He tells us all of 
this in a book. It must therefore 
be true. This new world is to 
know no nations, for we are to have 
a world government, more or less 
socialistic, with no armies, and 
with credit out of the reach of pri- 
vate profit seeking. It is all very 
interesting. 

“Mr. Wells informs us that we 
must have a religion, but that we 
have none now that suits. He will, 
therefore, have one made for us. It 
will be a religion to which we can 
conform, for it will be our own pro- 
duct. We will, therefore, be able to 
worship ourselves. 
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“This world government will be 
wondrously made after the manner 
of the more conceited and less ex- 
perienced of the intellectuals. The 
people generally will be treated as 
morons, or children. The Great 
Brains will tell them what they may 
do. Such liberties will be accorded 
them as the Great Brains may de- 
termine. 

“This world government will be 
run by the ‘finer and more energetic 
minds. And Mr. 

Wells tells us right A World Gov- 
out what are the erned by the 
‘finer and more en- “Best Minds.” 
ergetic’: They will 

include the merchant, the advertis- 
er, the farmer and the engineer. 
They will all be experts in every- 
thing, perhaps, but human nature. 
There will be no room for states- 
men—just efficiency experts. 

“There have been attempts in 
certain countries and times to work 
this out within the confines of one 
nation. The result has always been 
tyranny, and the seizure of the in- 
strumentalities of government in 
the interest of the experts, their 
wives, their sons and their wives. 
And the ‘moron,’ or the ordinary 
man, has always risen and put 
these people in their places. All of 
which merely convinces Mr. Wells 
that the people are impossible. 

“But imagine a government 
dominated by H. G. Wells and his 
cronies!” 


NOUGH said; just imagine! But 

it is odd that newspaper editors 

did not recognize this peculiar arro- 
gance in Wells several years ago. 
The Outline of History appeared in 
1920, Mr. Britling, in 1916, God, the 
Invisible King, in 1917. Why has 
it taken even fairly judicious read- 
ers so long to see the obvious fact 











that Wells is out of his field entire- 
ly when he ventures upon theology, 
or even upon sociology? Perhaps 
they can hardly be blamed. Some 
of our own most learned Catholic 
writers were slow to wake up. 
Hilaire Belloc’s Objections to the 
Outline of History appeared in 
1927. Why not five or six years 
earlier? Belloc’s pamphlet is excel- 
lent, and has doubtless done much 
to help change the opinions of edi- 
tors and others on both sides of the 
ocean. But it must be admitted 
that it came rather late. However, 
let us be thankful. The temporary 
hypnotism exercised by Wells has 
lost its effect. Perhaps Shaw will 
be discovered next, though there 
are still certain Catholic editors, 
particularly in England, who seem 
to think it necessary to come to 
Shaw’s defense when a Catholic 
priest expresses some honest and 
vigorous indignation at the blas- 
phemies and Satanic immoralities 
in Shaw’s writings. 


-— 
—_> 


ATHER often I find in the daily 
papers statements by non-Cath- 
olics commending the Catholic idea 
of teaching religion in the schools. 
Here for example is one from Jus- 
tice Thomas C. T. Crain of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New 
York. He writes to the New York 
World: “For the purpose of im- 
parting to the young knowledge of 
and love for God the 





Teach Reli- Father, God the Son 
gion in the and God the Holy 
Public Ghost, a knowledge 
Schools? of what is right and 


a wish to do it, the 
Protestant Churches of Greater New 
York should establish and main- 
tain under’ interdenominational 
control and management an ade- 
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quate number of properly located, 
constructed and equipped schools 
with a sufficient corps of teachers 
for the week-day instruction after 
secular school hours, of the Protes- 
tant childhood of the city in matters 
pertaining to faith and duty. 

“Such action would discharge in 
part the obligation of the churches 
to the oncoming manhood and 
womanhood of America. It would 
promote Christian unity, and it 
would make for the survival of re- 
ligion and the preservation of law, 
order and freedom.” 

The newspaper, commenting sym- 
pathetically upon Justice Crain’s let- 
ter reminds its readers that “reli- 
gious instruction of school children 
in New York City after school hours 
and under the proper denomina- 
tional guidance and supervision has 
received the indorsement from time 
to time of Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish clergymen in the city.” 

Some attempts have been made 
to follow out this suggestion, and 
in spite of the opposition of the 
Freethinkers’ Society, which tried 
to prevent the State Commissioner 
of Education from _ permitting 
school children to be excused from 
public schools during school hours 
for religious instruction, the Court 
of Appeals has affirmed the decision 
of the lower courts that the practice 
is not unconstitutional, and, accord- 
ing to the New York World, 130 
cities and villages throughout the 
state are now in some way or other 
providing religious instruction to 
public school children. 

So, let us hope, the whole Amer- 
ican people will gradually come to 
see that the wise old Catholic 
Church is right after all, and so far 
from its being un-American to in- 
clude religion with education, it 
is really the only plan that can 
























save America. Back in the fifth 
century, St. Ambrose uttered the 
famous aphorism “non in dialectica 
placuit Deo salvam facere populum 
suum.” “It didn’t please God to 
save His people by logic.” Nor yet, 
we may add, by spelling or by arith- 
metic, or by geography. There are 
business men who grow ridiculous- 
ly angry because their stenogra- 
phers cannot spell—but don’t care 
a rap whether they know anything 
about religion. Yet, even for busi- 
ness—not to say for eternal salva- 
tion—the knowledge and practice 
of religion is more important than 
a swift and infallible certainty 
about the spelling of Poughkeepsie 
or Skaneateles or Schenectady. 
No child will be damned for not 
knowing the capital of Idaho, but 
he may easily lose his soul be- 
cause of lack of religion in time 
of moral stress and strain. Ah, 
me, here we are laboring plati- 
tudes again, but there are approxi- 
mately 80 or 90 million American 
citizens who don’t recognize these 
self-evident truths. At least it 
would seem so, because they oppose 
and reject the idea of teaching re- 
ligion along with other matters of 
elementary importance, and they 
accuse us Catholics of some dark 
nefarious treason against the Amer- 
ican spirit because we consider the 
catechism as necessary as the first 
reader. 


ERHAPS when the non-Catho- 
lics of America have patched 

up some kind of plan for teaching 
religion to children in the primary 
and grammar grades, they will 
tackle the more difficult job of in- 
troducing religion into the curricu- 
lum of high schools and colleges. 
The work had better begin soon. In- 
deed it cannot begin soon enough. I 
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have read recently in the New York 
Herald Tribune a special article by 
Rudolph M. Binder, Professor of 
Sociology at New York University, 
and author of Religion as Man’s 
Completion. Hegives 

the results of aques- And in the 
tionnaire submitted Colleges! 

to some _ coeduca- 

tional groups in his own univer- 
sity. Of 432 students (young 
men and women), 330, that is 70 
per cent, believe in “some kind 
of deity.” A good many of these 
had apparently very hazy notions 
of what is meant by the word 
God. One hundred and two stu- 
dents denied point blank any belief 
in God. Of 408 students, 75 per 
cent answered the question, “Do 
you believe in life after death?” 
with a terse, “No!” To another 
question, “Do you pray regularly 
or only in emergencies?” 51 per 
cent answered that they prayed 
sometimes. Forty-nine per cent 
admitted that they never prayed. 
Of those that prayed less, slightly 
more than half prayed regularly. 
Of the 113 who prayed regularly, 
15 did not believe in immortality 
and some even did not believe in 
God! Asked if they had been 
brought up in a religious home, 67 
per cent answered “no” and 33 per 
cent, “yes.” Naturally the problem 
arose as to what might be called a 
religious home. Two sisters, brought 
up together, disputed openly as to 
whether their home was religious. 
One finally answered that it was, 
the other that it was not. “The 
three outstanding results of the in- 
vestigation,” according to Dr. Bin- 
der, were these: “First, most of 
the students lost their faith before 
entering college. Second, a large 
number attributed this loss of faith 
to the study of evolution, and third, 
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an extraordinarily large percentage 
(75 per cent as we have seen) de- 
clared their disbelief in a life after 
death.” 

Now, I dare say that a consider- 
able proportion of college teachers 
will look upon these results with 
neither sorrow nor indignation. 
Others will say that the result of 
the questionnaire is not at all a 
revelation. That is true, as all will 
remember who have read the much 
more comprehensive work of Pro- 
fessor James H. Leuba, Belief in 
God and Immortality (among col- 
lege students), published twelve 
years ago. 

There is no need of pointing the 
moral of these findings. That has 
been done again and again in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLp. Those who think 
religion a drawback to education 
and civilization will rejoice in the 
discovery that college boys and 


girls are so early weaned away 
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from religion. But those who share 
with us Catholics a belief that with- 
out religion life is not worth living 
and civilization is in danger, may 
well take a page out of our book. 
The Church did not learn her les- 
son yesterday. Still less does she 
find it necessary to wait until to- 
morrow (perhaps a to-morrow of 
catastrophe). She knows human 
nature and she knows the world. 
So she insists upon religion as a 
vital part of education, from the 
A. B. C. classes to the postgraduate. 
We cannot, of course, report per- 
fect success in our endeavor to 
maintain faith and morals in stu- 
dent life, but we get so much bet- 
ter results than those who leave 
religious training to haphazard 
that religious-minded Americans 
may well hope and work for the 
adoption of the Catholic plan in 
all the schools and colleges of 
America. 

















CATHOLIC ACTIVITY IN CHINA. 


AN organization of laymen called 
“Catholic Action” has been started 
in Shanghai, by Mr. Lo Pa Hong, 
who is named the “St. Vincent de 
Paul” of China. Each Sunday aft- 
er Mass the members instruct neo- 
phytes and exhort pagans, visit 
hospitals, prisons, and asylums. 
They cover not only Shanghai, but 
other cities and the adjacent coun- 
try in their ministrations. In the 
year which ended July Ist it is 
estimated these zealous workers 
have baptized about 13,000 persons; 
Mr. Lo Pa Hong himself baptized 
over a thousand. He founded and 
largely supports two hospitals in 
Shanghai which take care of over 
fifteen hundred poor. 


_ 
_ 





ZEPPELIN CROSSES THE ATLANTIC 
SUCCESSFULLY. 


On October 15th, at 5:38 P. M., 
the Graf Zeppelin landed at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., after a flight from 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, which 
had begun on October 11th, at 
2:00 A. M. (Eastern Standard 
Time). The landing date was a 
double anniversary; on October 15, 
1910, the dirigible America started 
from Atlantic City, N. J., and three 
days later was abandoned, and its 
crew picked up 450 miles east of 
Cape Hatteras; four years ago on 
this date, the Los Angeles, then 
called the ZR-3, arrived at Lake- 
hurst from Germany, piloted by 
Dr. Hugo Eckener, who was in com- 
mand on this recent voyage. 

Due to adverse winds that did 
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slight damage to one of the stabi- 
lizer fins, the Graf Zeppelin re- 
quired over one hundred and eleven 
hours to make the voyage and 
cruised about 6,300 miles. Nine- 
teen passengers, and a crew of 39 
were aboard the airship, together 
with 52 consignments of freight. It 
was the first commercial dirigible to 
cross the Atlantic. 

The Zeppelin, officially labeled 
D1Z 127, is 770 feet long, and 116 
feet high, surpassing the size of an 
ordinary ocean liner. It is half 
again as big as the Los Angeles. 
The main gondola is 98 feet long. 
It is estimated the building of the 
dirigible cost about $960,000. 


iin 
— 





LANGUAGE AGREEMENT IN THE 
TYROL. 


MENTION has been made in these 
notes in the past regarding the 
widespread dissatisfaction with the 
regulations in the Tyrol, now Ital- 
ian territory though the people are 
dominantly German and Austrian. 
It is now announced from Inns- 
bruck that in response to appeals 
made by the Holy Father and by the 
Fascist authorities, the officials in 
the Tyrol will hereafter permit the 
German-speaking clergy to give re- 
ligious instruction to the Austrian 
children in their mother tongue. 


<> 
— 





AN ENCYCLICAL ON THE EASTERN 
CHURCHES. 


Tue Encyclical of Pope Pius XI., 
Rerum Orientalium, which ap- 


peared in September, is an appeal 
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for the promotion of the study of 
all questions connected with the 
Eastern Churches, both schismatic 
and uniate. With regard to the 
former, the Holy Father urges a 
wider knowledge of them with a 
view to an increase of interest and 
charity that will lead to zeal in 
prayer and action for their speedy 
reunion with the center of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is the earnest desire of His 
Holiness to complete and develop 
the Oriental Institute founded in 
Rome by his predecessor. In his 
Encyclical, Pope Pius traces the 
history of the efforts made in the 
past to reunite East and West. 
Special mention is made of the la- 
bors of Franciscans and Domini- 
cans to attain this end. Coming to 
more recent efforts, the Holy Fa- 
ther praises the work accomplished 
by the Jesuit University of Beirut, 
in Syria, and by the Assumptionists 
in the Near East. Pope Leo XIII. 
founded colleges for some of the 
Oriental Rites, Pius X. established 
the Biblical Institute, which gave a 
new impetus to Oriental studies, 
and finally came the Oriental Insti- 
tute of Benedict XV., which the 
present Pope has placed under the 
direction of the Jesuits. The Holy 
Father pleads for the material 
means to carry on the work of the 
Institute, and to adequately equip 
it with pictures, manuscripts and 
books. 


a, 
—_ 





NEw PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES. 


AT the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities in St. Louis 
which ended on September 20th, 
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Mr. Thomas F. Farrell, K.S.G., of 
New York, was elected President to 
succeed the Right Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D.D., who retired after 
holding the office uninterruptedly 
since 1910, when the Conference 
was first organized. 

Mr. Farrell is well known in the 
business world and in the field of 
charity in New York. For many 
years he has been President of the 
Conference of St. Vincent de Paul; 
he is also a member of the Metro- 
politan Central Council of the Soci- 
ety of St. Vincent de Paul. Mr. 
Farrell is one of the trustees of the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdio- 
cese of New York, and in 1920, for 
his interest in and generosity to- 
wards Catholic charitable activities, 
was made a Knight of St. Gregory 
by Pope Benedict XV. 


in, 
> 





BENEDICTINE COMMUNITY LEAVES 
CALDEY. 


On October 18, 1906, a group of 
Anglicans established a monastic 
community, modeled on the Bene- 
dictine Rule, upon the Island of 
Caldey, three miles south of the 
Pembrokeshire mainland of Wales. 
Seven years later they were re- 
ceived into the Church, and in 1914, 
on the anniversary of their estab- 
lishment, they were professed as 
Benedictines. There were then 
twelve monks in the Community. 

Financial difficulties pressed dur- 
ing and after the World War, and 
a few years ago, the Cistercians 
purchased the property on the un- 
derstanding that the Benedictine 
Community could buy it back when 
they would be able to do so. Last 
year Dom Wilfrid Upson, the Prior, 
who is one of eight that survive 
from the original Anglican group, 

















visited this country hoping to ar- 
range for an endowment for his 
Community. While in New York 
he gave a most interesting address 
on the history and work of Caldey 
Abbey, to the Catholic Converts’ 
League. 

However, all efforts to solve the 
financial problem seem to have been 
vain. At the end of September the 
Community, now numbering thirty- 
five monks, started moving from 
the Island. Fortunately, they had 
received a gift not long ago, of 
Prinknash Park, in Gloucester, 
with a fine Tudor house large 
enough for all the needs of the 
Caldey Fathers. The property orig- 
inally belonged to the Benedictines 
and portions of the present house 
date probably from the fourteenth 
century. The donor was the Earl 
of Rothes, a recent convert to the 
Church, and a friend of the Angli- 
can days of the Community. It is 
understood that the Cistercians will 
occupy Caldey. 
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First ARCHBISHOP IN PARAGUAY. 


Since the establishment of the 
Diocese of Asuncion, the capital 
city of Paraguay, in 1547, it has 
been only a suffragan see, first of 
Lima, and later of Buenos Aires. 
The whole of Paraguay with a pop- 
ulation of about a million, com- 
prises the diocese. The motion ap- 
proving the creation of a national 
archbishopric was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies in September. 
Msgr. Cortesi, Papal Nuncio to Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay, consulted 
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with the President at Asuncion, 
concerning the promotion of the 
diocese to archiepiscopal rank with 
one or more suffragans. 

The capital of Paraguay takes its 
name from the fact that it was 
founded on the Feast of the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
1536. It will be recalled that the 
famous Jesuit “Reductions” which 
accomplished so much for the na- 
tive population in the early days of 
colonization, were situated almost 
entirely within the confines of the 
present Republic of Paraguay. 
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CATHOLIC WOMEN MEET IN 
CLEVELAND. 


TueE National Council of Catholic 
Women held its eighth annual con- 
vention during the second week of 
October in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., 
Bishop of Cleveland, and Chairman 
of the Women’s Council, received 
congratulatory telegrams from Car- 
dinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of 
State, and Cardinal Sbarretti, Pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council. Archbishop John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, 
made the keynote address at the 
opening of the convention. Miss 
Agnes G. Regan, executive secre- 
tary, reported a total of 1,464 or- 
ganization memberships, and 5,859 
individual contributing member- 
ships. One of the chief works of 
the Women’s Council is the mainte- 
nance of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 















Very Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 
(“The Anti-Saloon League”), emi- 
nent Professor of Moral Theology 
at the Catholic University and uni- 
versally recognized authority on so- 
cial and political economy, will be 
eagerly read on a much-mooted sub- 
ject. He treats it with the sanity 
and balance which make his opin- 
ions respected even by those who 
do not share them. 


Herspert H. YeEAMeEs (“Azrael”), 
Professor of Greek Language and 
Literature in Hobart College, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., is a poet whose work 
has refreshed our readers from time 
to time during the last few years. 
Dr. Yeames owes his appreciation 
of much of the beauty of our Faith 
to “the most beloved” of his teach- 
ers, Charles Eliot Norton, to whom 
he paid a beautiful tribute in the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine of 
last March. 


DorotHy GRAHAM (Mrs. JAMES 
W. Bennett) (“Youth”), whose 
most recent novel, The French 
Wife, has been widely acclaimed, 
lives in New York, and has been 
our contributor since 1924. She 
was well known as a writer of short 
stories, many of them set in the 
Orient where she traveled exten- 
sively, before she essayed the longer 
form of fiction. Mr. Bennett is like- 
wise a successful novelist. 


Rev. BerTRAND L. Conway, C.S.P. 
(“The Church and Eugenics”), 
finds in a valuable, recently pub- 
lished volume, the occasion for an 
enlightening article. It leaves 
Catholics well informed of the right 
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moral attitude towards a prevalent 


abuse. Father Conway’s article in 
our June number, “The Pope and 
the Constitution,” an answer to Mr. 
Marshall’s book, The Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the Modern State, 
has had a tremendous sale in pam- 
phlet form under the title, Can a 
Catholic be President? 37,000 copies 
having been sold to date. Father 
Conway is at present delving 
through a mass of material in the 
preparation of a new edition of The 
Question Box, which will bring that 
invaluable work up to the minute. 
It may safely be called the best sell- 
er in its field, its sale totaling 
2,223,000 copies. 


Mary G. CHapwick (“The En- 
chanter”) writes prose as well as 
poetry for The Month, The Dublin 
Review, The American Catholic 
Quarterly, etc. She is English by 
birth, but spends much of her time 
in Rome, though her travels have 
taken her as far as Africa and Aus- 
tralia. Our readers will remember 
her as the author of several inter- 
esting articles on a variety of sub- 
jects, the last a study of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, an _ Australian 
poet, in our November, 1927, num- 
ber. 


JosePu J. Reitty, Pu.D. (“Jane 
Carlyle Looks at Thomas”), who 
wears his undoubted erudition so 
lightly, is at present Professor of 
English, and Librarian at Hunter 
College. He has long been a con- 


tributor of ours, as of America and 
other periodicals, and hopes soon to 
have another book ready for publi- 
cation. 




















HELEN ATTERIDGE (“At An Old- 
World Window”) is an English- 
woman living at Isleworth near 
London. She has been writing un- 
der pseudonyms for many years 
for American periodicals and for 
the Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don. Her real name was published 
in 1926, with her historical novel, 
At the Sign of the Silver Cup, which 
recounts from original documents 
some of the martyrdoms conse- 
quent upon the seventeenth century 
Titus Oates Plot. 


JEWELL MILLER (Mrs. F. H. 
PraLtz) (“The Perfect Experi- 
ment.” Part I.) has contributed 
both prose and poetry to magazines 
here and abroad. CATHOLIC WoRLD 
readers know her in both forms. 
Several of the longest poems in “In 
Old Liguria,” published in 1925 in 
our June, July, and August num- 
bers, were quoted in McAstocker 
and Pfeiffer’s anthology, Current 
Catholic Verse, 1926. Another 
group of her poems will appear in 
the forthcoming The Oracle An- 
thology, and still others in Contem- 
porary Verse. Mrs. Pfaltz is espe- 
cially interested in modern educa- 
tional fads and fancies put forth 
under the name of science. Hence 
her present arresting contribution. 


Janet L. Gorpon (“Hugo, the 
Fool”) writes this story out of her 
experience in the teaching of men- 
tally deficient children, a task in 
which she is engaged in Edinburgh, 
her native city. Whatever her in- 
spiration, her fiction has a distinc- 
tiveness which has endeared her to 
our readers. 


BLancHE Mary Ke tty, Litt.D. 
(“Thomas More, Layman”), well 
known as poet, essayist and lectur- 
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er, is Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish at the College of Mt. St. Vin- 
cent and at the College of the Sa- 
cred Heart, Manhattanville, New 
York City, and the Editor-in-Chief 
of The Signet. She did valuable 
work for many years on the edito- 
rial staff of The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, and is the author of two 
books, The Valley of Vision, a book 
of poems, and Mary the Mother. 
She has appeared in our pages as 
critic, essayist and poet. 


Lucite Quarry (“Prayer”), a 
poet living in New York, is a new 
contributor to our pages. 


SANDRA ALEXANDER (Mrs. FRANK 
C. Lewis) (“Warp of the Years”), 
at present a resident of Washing- 
ton, D. C., lived for a long time in 
Norfolk, Va., where she was a 
prominent member of the Poets’ 
Club and active in the publication 
of The Lyric. Mrs. Lewis in her 
ten years of authorship, has con- 
tributed to Ainslee’s, the Red Book, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper’s, 
the Century, the London Mercury, 
etc. Her story, “The Gift,” ap- 
peared in O’Brien’s Best Short 
Stories for 1925, and another, “The 
Van Zant Dinner,” originally pub- 
lished in the Century, later was 
printed in the London Mercury, and 
subsequently translated into Swed- 
ish. This is her first contribution 
to THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. 


GeorceE Cecit (“The Globe-Trot- 
ter in India”), whom we accom- 
panied to India once before, shows 
us other aspects of that far-off 
land. Mr. Cecil is a journalist of 
wide connections, who after exten- 
sive wanderings around the globe, 
like many another cosmopolite now 
spends most of his time in Paris. 














1895-1924. Edited by Edward Garnett.—Seventeenth-Century Lyrics. 


Mew Books. 


The Life and Work of Blessed Robert Francis Cardinal Bellarmine. 


By James 
Brodrick, S.J.—Duns Scotus. By C. R. S. Harris.—Letters from Joseph Conrad, 


Edited by 


Alexander C. Judson.—Primer of the Principles of Social Science. By Rev. Michael 
Canon Cronin.—The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. By Ralph Adams Cram.— 
Unpopular Essays in the Philosophy of History. By Moorhouse I. X. Millar, $S.J.— 


Shorter Notices——Pamphlet Publications. 


The Life and Work of Blessed Rob- 
ert Francis Cardinal Bellarmine, 
S.J. By James Brodrick, S.J. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
2 vols. $10.50. 

In opening a work announcing it- 
self as the life of an ecclesiastic, we 
are ordinarily aware of a feeling of 
reluctance. And if the ecclesiastic 
is famous as a writer of tomes, we 
advance upon the work with an es- 
pecial grim and rigid caution. Not 
that we love the ecclesiastic less, 
but we fear the biographer more. 
We anticipate a repetition of many 
past experiences in reading biogra- 
phies, namely, of meeting an author 
who writes off balance. We fear a 
downpour of words, drenching us 
with confused erudition and con- 
troversy, followed up by burning 
rhapsodies, platitudinous and un- 
convincing. Between the heat and 
the humidity we envisage suffoca- 
tion. 

But with Father Brodrick’s two 
volumes on the life of Cardinal Bel- 
larmine, all such apprehensions are 
totally unfounded. Indeed, it is 
difficult to speak of this work save 
in terms of superlative praise. Its 


balance, tone, perspective, fluid 
clearness, vitality through every 
episode of Bellarmine’s career, 


bring the living man before us, 
from his boyhood, when he whis- 
tled with the blackbirds and 
mended his bird nets, to the grave 





days of his cardinalate, when he 
was laboriously mending the nets 
of Peter and, we suspect, whistling 
a little, too, while he did it. 

The easy reading which this biog- 
raphy gives us does not at all sug- 
gest that it was a difficult one to 
write. Yet a bird’s-eye view of the 
period through which Father Brod- 
rick had to thread his way in the 
company of Bellarmine tells us that 
the task was most difficult. The 
sixteenth century in State and 
Church was as turbulent, disorgan- 
ized, bewildering as any in history, 
a succession of violent upheavals 
reaching down to the very founda- 
tions of life. Everything seemed to 
break loose from its moorings at 
once and as the century moved on, 
the disintegration increased. It 
can be described in a word as a 
hundred years of a political and 
spiritual nightmare. When it was 
over, the Church had lost almost 
half her former spiritual dominion. 
Bellarmine lived through the very 
worst of this storm, in vital touch 
with it all the way. His tremen- 
dous and varied energies were of 
course directly occupied with de- 
fense of the Church, but he could 
not escape the political side in- 
volved. And he was rated, by both 
enemies and friends, as the out- 
standing defender of the Church in 
Europe. 

It is in disentangling this welter 
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of thought and action and in show- 
ing Bellarmine’s commanding force 
throughout its chaos, that Father 
Brodrick is at his best. He takes 
no false leads, runs into no blind 
alleys, wastes no time on Io tri- 
umphes, but steadily, intimately 
gives us history with the character 
of Bellarmine shining through it 
all, laborious, determined, extraor- 
dinarily versatile, deep and clear, 
and withal sunny-tempered, cour- 
teous, witty, warm-hearted as a 
boy all his life. 

The great temptation of the biog- 
rapher would be to extend himself 
over Bellarmine’s learning. Father 
Brodrick has indeed given us am- 
ple vision of this. But he has not 
overstrained its importance in Bel- 
larmine’s work. He has realized 
that, after all, when we come to esti- 
mate the personality of a man, we 
do not care how learned he was, 
but what kind of man he was. In- 
stinctively we insist on the moral 
estimate, which is the sole stand- 
ard the Church employs in pro- 
nouncing any of her children great. 
Father Brodrick has stuck closely 
to this ideal, and as we finish the 
book, we know and we feel the rea- 
sons why the Church has risen and 
called this son of hers Blessed. 

In his preface, Father Brodrick 
seems to apologize somewhat for 
showing us the humorous side of 
Bellarmine. We see no reason for 
this. It is precisely the lack of bi- 
ographers’ ability to sense the real 
meaning of humor in a life, that 
has made so many biographies 
nothing but spider-hung cenotaphs. 
And we are surely glad that we have 
been given the treat of seeing the 
Cardinal as he was, a man who in 
spite of every vicissitude, remained 
“d’humeur forte gaye.” 


One other little point. Father 
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Brodrick says: “This work does 
not claim to be anything grander 
than a popular biography.” This 
would seem to imply that there can 
be biographies that are either not 
popular, or are superpopular. In 
either case, we don’t think them 
genuine biographies. Too many of 
both kinds have already been writ- 
ten. We hope Father Brodrick will 
stay “popular.” 

We have had many thrills of 
pleasure while drinking in this 
Bellarmine, but we should wish to 
choose a few for particular men- 
tion. The clarity of treatment in 
the chapter on “The Controversy 
about Grace,” especially the lucid 
presentation of the meaning of sci- 
entia media; the humor underlying 
the controversy between the Car- 
dinal and King James; the careful 
discussion of the case of Galileo; 
and, passim, the anecdotes scattered 
like flowers along the whole way, 
revealing the beautifully tender and 
human side of the great Cardinal. 
The introduction by Cardinal 
Ehrle, too, synthesizes Bellarmine’s 
work with sympathy and charm. 

And loveliest to the present writ- 
er of all things written in the life 
of Bellarmine,—the letter of his 
mother, Cynthia Bellarmine, to the 
General of the Society of Jesus, 
when she was giving up her boy 
to him. The mother who wrote this 
letter is worthy to be immortalized 
with her son. J.P. C. 


Duns Scotus. By C. R. S. Harris 
M. A. (Oxon), Ph.D. New York: 
The Oxford University Press. 2 
vols. $10.00. 

It is a sign of the times that we 
should receive from the pen of an 
Oxford scholar and through the 
medium of the Oxford University 
Press these two volumes, each of 
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nearly 400 pages, on the Scholastic 
doctor who was long taken to stand 
for all that was most abhorrent to 
the “enlightened” mind of Protes- 
tant and rationalistic scholarship. 
St. Thomas is becoming every year 
more widely known and appreci- 
ated, thanks largely to the labors of 
the English Dominicans; Suarez 
and the great seventeenth century 
Scholastics of the Society of Jesus 
are recommended to students of 
politics and economics, and now 
there begins to come into his own 
the Doctor Subtilis, whose first 
name was twisted into a term of 
opprobrium by a generation which 
had lost its hold on his tradition. 

Of the two volumes which com- 
pose Dr. Harris’s work, the first is 
devoted to Duns Scotus in his his- 
torical setting as a medieval phi- 
losopher, the second to a considera- 
tion in successive chapters of the 
various subjects comprised in his 
system—corresponding fairly close- 
ly to the division of philosophical 
studies observed in our colleges and 
seminaries, viz., logic and episte- 
mology, metaphysics, cosmology, 
psychology, natural theology and 
ethics. 

The author has evidently been at 
considerable pains to collect any 
fragments of information and even 
hypotheses which might enable us 
to reconstruct at least a shadowy 
picture of the Subtle Doctor’s life 
and personality. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that this task 
seems to be beyond the possibility 
of achievement. Even Scotus’s na- 


tionality still remains uncertain. 
Of his character and tastes, the lit- 
tle idiosyncrasies that would make 
him as real to us as St. Thomas 
Aquinas, we know next to nothing. 
He appears to have possessed a cer- 
tain vehemence, almost an irritabil- 
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ity, in the presence of error or 
heresy. That he was an earnest 
and holy member of the Seraphic 
Order we know, also that he was 
particularly devoted to the Blessed 
Virgin, although Dr. Harris con- 
siders that the story of his defend- 
ing the Immaculate Conception at 
Paris cannot be regarded as au- 
thentic. However, Scotus maintains 
very unequivocally in his Opus Oz- 
oniense that “for the honor of 
Our Lady, it is convenient to hold 
the most excellent hypothesis, pro- 
vided that it is not repugant to the 
authority of the Church or of the 
Sacred Scriptures.” 

The second of Dr. Harris’s two 
volumes is, perhaps, beyond the am- 
bitions of the “general reader” in 
any reasonable interpretation of 
that term, but the reader with any 
Scholastic training or even an ama- 
teur interest in philosophy will find 
it full of fascination. In the pres- 
ence of such an achievement of re- 
search and scholarship as_ the 
present book, one hesitates to make 
any criticism that may seem cap- 
tious, but on one or two points the 
student of medieval philosophy will 
take issue with Dr. Harris. The 
question of the authenticity of the 
De Rerum Principio, for example, 
seems to call for deeper treatment 
than Dr. Harris has given it, in 
view of the opinions of a number 
of leading authorities on medieval 
Scholasticism. 

Considering the reputation which 
the Oxford Press has established 
for itself, it is hardly necessary to 
say that the format and typography 
of these volumes leave nothing to 
be desired. They show throughout 
that conscientious care which a 
scholar’s treatment of a scholarly 
subject deserves at the hands of his 
printers and publishers. G. pb. m. 
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Letters from Joseph Conrad, 1895- 
1924. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Edward Garnett. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2.50. 

These personal letters reflect 
honor on the critic who discovered 
Conrad, introduced him to publish- 
ers, and encouraged him along the 
difficult paths which eventually led 
to the highroad of worldly success. 
They tell a connected story of the 
fine friendship of the two men, but 
like every other published fragment 
* of Conrad biography or autobiog- 
raphy, they will mislead all but the 
wariest Conrad scholars on at least 
one important subject. They sug- 
gest, but do not answer, such ques- 
tions as these: Was Conrad a Ro- 
man Catholic strayed from the fold, 
intending never to return? Was he 
a self-torturing agnostic? Was he 
a disgruntled esthetic egotist? Or 
was he a bitterly ironical skeptic 
without a sense of humor? An ex- 
haustive study of his life and writ- 
ings will convince one that Conrad 
was, under the variously deceiving 
colors of varying moods, sometimes 
one of these pitiful creatures, some- 
times another. Certainly, it would 
be an appalling perversion of truth 
to say that he was a kind of gigantic 
literary monster compounded of all 
these creatures. 

The answer cannot be stated in a 
dozen words, since it must be based 
on several interesting paradoxes. 
Of these, the most important is that 
Conrad was at the same time an in- 
tellectual rebel against institutions 
and an extremely conventional de- 
fender of traditions. Witness, on 
the one hand, his thrusts at Chris- 
tianity; on the other, his loyalty to 
the traditions of the British Mercan- 
tile Marine, of his family, and of his 
native land. His skepticism was a 
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sincere doubting, but though he 
was a great literary artist, he was 
no philosopher. Thank Heaven, 
Conrad was accorded the rites of 
the Church in his burial. Thank 
Heaven, also, that the Church em- 
bodies the truth which he vainly 
pursued. Cc. M. 


Seventeenth-Century Lyrics. Edited 
by Alexander Corbin Judson. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50. 

The editor’s object in compiling 
this anthology was to present the 
most representative work of the 
fourteen most important lyric poets 
of the seventeenth century. He 
has succeeded admirably in what 
he set out to do, and equally well in 
something which doubtless he did 
not intend, namely, to show how re- 
luctantly the English muse drew 
back from the wellsprings of Cath- 
olic inspiration to drink instead at 
the placid stream of classicism. 

The persistence of the Catholic 
romantic tradition is shown not 
only in the defiant irregularity of 
Donne, but even in the work of the 
classicist, Jonson, whose lyrics dis- 
play an artless charm that would 
seem at variance with his critical 
theories if it were not recognized 
for the charm of naturalism, a re- 
turn to the standards of antiquity 
in its cultivation of all that makes 
for the enjoyment of this world. It 
was a philosophy that found its full- 
est expression in Herrick, and ex- 
pression according to the measure 
of their capacity by certain of the 
Cavalier poets. As a matter of fact 
Donne’s own love lyrics are as 
frankly pagan as Horace’s, although 
his religious verse is marked by the 
fire of genuine Catholic fervor. It 
is this which links him and the 
other “metaphysicals” with the 
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Catholic past, this note of spiritual 
ecstasy, which was to sound high- 
est and truest in the work of Cra- 
shaw. 

Incidentally Crashaw might have 
been more adequately represented 
than he is here. Herrick, for in- 
stance, bulks out of all proportion 
beside him. It is true that Herrick 
wrote more voluminously, but such 
a work as this might well spare a 
page or so of his epicurean effusions 
for the remainder of Crashaw’s 
“The Flaming Heart,” which Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury calls “a soaring 
rocket of song.” 

Throughout the volume the spar- 
kling jet of romance leaps and fal- 
ters and leaps again, through the 
verses of Donne and Jonson, of Her- 
bert and Vaughan and Crashaw, 
through the songs of the Cavaliers, 
Lovelace and Suckling, even through 
the statelier measures of the Puri- 
tans, Milton and Marvell, to trickle 
to an end, at least for a long time 
to come, in the work of Dryden, 
with whom the book closes and in 
whom classicism triumphed. 

And yet it may not be without 
significance that although Donne 
and Jonson were apostates, Dryden, 
who was the most scholarly of the 
classicists and not the least repre- 
hensible of the Restoration drama- 
tists, turned back to the Mother of 
Romance before closing his eyes on 
the dawn of the terribly correct, 
poetically barren, “Protestant and 
Hanoverian” eighteenth century. 

The biographical notes supplied 
by the editor by way of appendix 
are invaluable in a work of this 
kind, for, as Professor Judson truly 
says, a right understanding of the 
poetry of these men is impossible 
without some knowledge of their 
personal history. A similar value 
attaches to the notes elucidating the 
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poems. Certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to mention a volume more use- 
ful as supplementary reading for a 
course in English poetry, or more 
interesting to the reader who is 
enamored of that colorful century. 
B. M. K. 


Primer of the Principles of Social 
Science. By Rev. Michael Canon 
Cronin, M.A., D.D., P.P. Dub- 
lin: M. H. Gill & Son. 2s. 

This little volume might well be 
called a catechism inasmuch as it 
presents the material in the form of 
question and answer. It is intended 
primarily for boys and girls attend- 
ing intermediate schools in Ireland; 
therefore, it aims to set forth the 
principles, facts and arguments in 
a simple and easily intelligible 
form. Probably the writer succeeds 
in this aim about as well as could 
be expected in a treatise on this 
subject. The work is divided into 
four parts: society, ownership and 
private property, the production of 
wealth, and the division of wealth. 
A considerable proportion of the 
questions are so designated as to 
indicate that they may be “passed 
over on a first reading.” 

The primer will undoubtedly be 
found useful not only in Ireland 
but in other English-speaking coun- 
tries. Exception might be taken to 
a few of the author’s statements: 
for example, that divorce is con- 
trary to the primary precepts of the 
natural law; that to give one’s su- 
perfluous goods to a person in no 
lesser degree of need than extreme 
need is only a counsel of perfection, 
not a matter of strict obligation; 
that the skilled working men’s fam- 
ilies of England represent the great 
majority of workers and that they 
received on the average more than 
175 pounds in the year 1904-1905, 
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and that the market price may gen- 
erally be relied upon as the just 
price. Fear of being called a rad- 
ical does not deter the author from 
advocating the legal minimum 
wage, compulsory insurance against 
unemployment, sickness and old 
age, and other measures of state in- 
tervention which, in this country, 
are not infrequently called social- 
istic. J. A. R. 


The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain. 
By Ralph Adams Cram. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. $5.00. 

Why a fine book should run out 
of print may be a mystery or a com- 
pliment. This new imprint, the 
first of a promised uniform edition 
of Mr. Cram’s works, gives better 
joy than a silver jubilee. The book 
is a thesaurus from cover to cover. 
It is not a picture book; Deo gratias 
for that, nor is it a Baedeker. It is 
a fine thesis on a vital theme—now 
dead, a phase of civilization that 
renewed the face of the earth. It is 
an apologia for monasticism. Mo- 
nastic England was a happy land, 
the new Jerusalem come down to 
earth. Of course, a human system 
is not always divinely perfect. Mr. 
Cram does not stress the imperfec- 
tions—his vision is not narrow, his 
appreciation is broad and sincere. 

He knows how to use a pen: at 
times sharp and indignant at injus- 
tice, again laudatory for great ac- 
complishment, often bitter as a 
dagger. No “envious Casca” could 
make a finer rent in bluff King Hal, 
and pious big Tom Cromwell. 

Mr. Cram is envious of the past 
that looked upon perennial beauty, 
and then ruthlessly squandered a 
rich inheritance. He is grateful 
that many ruins have been smoth- 
ered by the merciful earth. 

More tragic than fallen walls was 
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the social life that became extinct 
when the monasteries were sup- 
pressed. When the King’s Visitors 
with notebooks rang the bell at the 
monastery gate, the great diary of 
monastic deeds was closed. The 
poor who had been fed daily crum- 
bled on the highways. Even the 
crumbs of Lazarus were denied 
them—the monastery retainers had 
to pack up and move on to no- 
where. “Ruined Abbeys,” the pity 
is there were so many—the pity is 
there are so few “to tear our hearts 
with the visions of an architectural 
glory gone forever.” 

Mr. Cram has done the miracu- 
lous. His pen has rebuilt great 
towers, joined broken cloisters, but- 
tressed crumbled walls, peopled 
garths with monks in sandals. You 
see them working in fields and 
vineyards, you see their stooped 
shoulders bending over benches 
with quills on manuscripts, with 
brushes dipped in color and fine 
gold, you see them carving wooden 
images and sacristy cupboards, 
chiseling stone for gargoyles, and 
feeding the poor as the Angelus 
peals its message. 

The story of the despoilers is a 
tragedy in words; images are 
smashed, altars are desecrated, 
vestments become counterpanes for 
courtesans, chalices are cups for 
winebibbers and drunkards. Sacri- 
lege rules the land. Choir books, 
missals, learned tomes give their 
pages to wrap up soap and fish, li- 
braries are sold for waste paper 
prices. 

One must admire the modesty of 
genius. The man who created the 
naves and aisles of St. John the Di- 
vine writes with reverence on be- 
holding Glastonbury’s pillars and 
arches: “so perfect in proportion 
that to the architect they are mad- 
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dening beyond endurance.” Tolle, 
lege! Our seminaries should study 
Cram’s Ruined Abbeys. P. M. 


Unpopular Essays in the Philosophy 
of History. By Moorhouse I. X. 
Millar, S.J. New York: Fordham 
University Press. $2.50. 

Three ideals dear to every Amer- 
ican heart are those embodied in 
the watchword of the French Revo- 
lution. We fought to obtain lib- 
erty; we assert equality in our Con- 
stitution; we claim to practice the 
true spirit of human brotherhood. 
But on what basis are men broth- 
ers? in what sense are they equal? 
what is the philosophy underlying 
American democracy? Many would 
derive it all from Protestantism, 
which they believe the parent of 
freedom, the upholder of reason, 
the support of the individual. Fa- 
ther Millar in these nineteen essays 
demolishes such pretense. Neither 
Luther nor Calvin taught what 
modern non-Catholics teach. Like 
Machiavelli, they revived the old 
pagan despotism by asserting the 
depravity of human nature, thus 
virtually putting rulers above the 
natural law. In medieval times 
rulers ruled indeed but they were 
subject to a very real God. Sub- 
jects obeyed, but they also really 
obeyed God. Law was not the arbi- 
trary expression of a despot’s will. 
Certain rights were believed inalien- 
able. Justice had its roots in the 
Divine Nature. St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, followed by Bellarmine and 
Suarez, deduced from Catholic the- 
ology and sound philosophy the 
principles which underlie constitu- 
tional government and international 
law to-day. 

Father Millar has done well to 
reassert these facts, and to collect 
his scattered essays in this timely 
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volume. If they are unpopular, it 
will be, as Dr. Ryan says in his 
foreword, because men will not take 
the trouble to think or are unwill- 
ing to face the facts. Father Hecker 
would have liked this book. In a 
popular way his Church and the 
Age anticipated its thesis. 
F. P. L. 


Shorter Notices—-Too many of 
the extracts in books like Progres- 
sive Democracy, the addresses and 
state papers of Alfred E. Smith 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00), are formal speeches made 
on set occasions, when the non- 
debatable substance of history 
forms the chief theme, or when 
platitudinous commendations of 
this or that serve to supply the 
channel for a copious flow of 
words. Governor Smith has no rel- 
ish for this type of verbal necro- 
mancy. Only rarely can he be 
coaxed into giving any public utter- 
ances lacking relevancy to some is- 
sue in which he is interested by 
virtue of his official position. Hence 
the speeches and documents in this 
book are singularly significant in 
their revelation of his record, his 
stand for or against measures of 
state, his victories, which are many, 
and his defeats, which have been 
few. There are the texts of his 
speech at Madison Square Garden 
in the presidential campaign of 
1924, his defiance of Hearst, his let- 
ter to Charles C. Marshall on his 
political conscience as a Catholic, 
and many others which exhibit both 
the man and his purposes. One 
feels that it is the real Smith whose 
voice seems to come from the pages 
of the book. Dr. Henry Moskowitz, 
friend and adviser of the Governor, 
has prepared the speeches for pub- 
lication and supplies an introduc- 
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tion. The representative character 
of the selections printed is ample 
evidence of the thoroughness of his 
work. ’ 

The Portrait of a Man as Gover- 
nor (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25) is called by its author, Thom- 
as H. Dickinson, an “essay at the 
interpretation of the character of a 
man through the study of his pub- 
lic mind.” Mr. Dickinson finds 
that Smith has a “faculty of artistry 
in governorship,” besides overshad- 
owing qualities of loyalty and mas- 
tery which proceed from both a 
zeal for his work and “intellectual 
adequacy.” Thus the effect of the 
portrait is to explain why Smith 
“captures the imagination of the 
people,” as Mr. Peabody says in his 
foreword to the book. Of all the 
studies of the Governor which have 
appeared in print this is, perhaps, 
the one based on the loftiest con- 
ception of his character and pow- 
ers. 

Our mechanized age has so far 
forgotten the art of leisurely and 
thoughtful essay writing in the tra- 
dition of Montaigne, Bacon, Addison, 
Lamb and Emerson that it seems at 
times as though this delightful form 
of literature is doomed to become 
only a memory. All the more 
welcome, then, is this volume of 
essays, Prunes and Prism, with 
other Odds and Ends (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $2.50), 
by Harvard’s famous Dante scholar 
and authority on the Romance lan- 
guages, Professor Grandgent. It 
ranges over a variety of topics and 
embraces a great number of moods, 
from the reverent commentary and 
scholarly quotation of the essay en- 
titled Confessio Dantis, to academ- 
ic playfulness and the recital of de- 
licious anecdotes, scholastic and 
otherwise. There is in the author’s 
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outlook on life a wholesome and 
very refreshing scorn for the doc- 
trinaire “bunk” which is threaten- 
ing to swamp the science and art 
of pedagogy. His remarks on the 
“coefficient of correlation” in his 
first essay, should be reprinted in 
leaflet form and distributed gratis 
to the “progressive” educationists, 
self-expression cranks and other 
camp followers of American educa- 
tion. 

A Garden of Girls, by Helena 
Concannon (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.75), subtitled “Intimate 
Studies of Educational Methods of 
Former Days in Many Lands,” is a 
series of scholarly but vivid descrip- 
tions of the education of girls at va- 
rious times in the Christian era, 
from fifth century Ireland to Puri- 
tan New England and nineteenth 
century Scotland. Among its many 
excellences is the ability the author 
has shown in combining mastery of 
facts scattered over a variety of 
countries and periods, with a rich- 
ness of sympathy and imagination 
which enables her to bring each 
successive scene before us as though 
it alone had occupied her researches 
and her dreams. It is no small feat 
to pass thus readily from the de- 
picting of the life of a little Irish 
schoolgirl in the time of St. Brigid, 
to Renaissance Italy or Tudor Eng- 
land or Colonial Boston, and then to 
end on a note of mingled playful- 
ness, charm and pathos in the es- 
say on that darling of English lit- 
erature, Marjorie Fleming, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s “Pet Marjorie.” The pa- 
pers which deal with the Middle 
Ages provide food for thought for 
those of us who teach in modern 
American schools, and who may be 
in danger of absorbing some of that 
complacency with regard to our 
educational methods which flour- 
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ishes chiefly on ignorance or mis- 
representation of the past. 
General Smuts is one of the 
world’s greatest figures. He has 
commanded an army in the field; 
he has been Prime Minister of a 
great Dominion; and he is a man of 
profound learning and real philo- 
sophical insight. This has been 
proved by his great book entitled 
Holism, which appeared about a 
year ago. The General, dissatis- 
fied with those philosophical sys- 
tems which fail to recognize the im- 
portance of the totality of any be- 
ing, substituted for them his own 
view, that each being must be con- 
sidered as a whole, hence the title 
of his book, Holos, being the Greek 
word for the whole. Holism, then, 


is the factor which binds together 
the different parts of a being; dis- 
poses them to their proper action; 
and brings them to their ultimate 


perfection. “But,” the reader will 
say, “what else is that but the ‘form’ 
of the Scholastic theory of matter 
and form”? That is precisely what 
was pointed out in reviews when 
the book appeared, and now the 
learned Msgr. Kolbe of the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town has expanded 
the idea in an interesting little vol- 
ume, A Catholic View of Holism 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25), which has a foreword by 
General Smuts himself. The Gen- 
eral is not the only person who 
has rediscovered Aristotelianism; 
Driesch did so years ago in his 
great book on the Science and Phi- 
losophy of the Organism and much 
the same might be said of Mc- 
Dougall in his book Body and Mind. 
It is interesting to Catholic philos- 
ophers to watch this growing cur- 
rent of thought—a return to that of 
an earlier day. 

The Longevity of Members of 
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Catholic Religious Sisterhoods, by 
Constantine John Fecher (Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University of 
America), a pamphlet of some fifty 
pages, is a dissertation presented 
to the faculty of philosophy of the 
Catholic University for the Ph.D. 
degree. Founded on a question- 
naire sent out to all the mother 
houses of religious in the United 
States, it brings out some very in- 
teresting conclusions. In spite of 
the prevalent notion that the con- 
fined life and the unceasing occupa- 
tions of the Sisters has a tendency 
to shorten their existence, Mr. 
Fecher has found “the death rate of 
the Sisters is not higher but as a 
whole lower throughout the entire 
period of life than the death rate 
of the white females of the general 
population which is made up of 
both married and unmarried wom- 
en.” A rather curious detail not 
generally known is that though 
married men live longer than sin- 
gle men, “the expectation of life is 
higher for spinsters at practically 
all ages.” There is still some doubt 
about this, however, and the differ- 
ence is very slight. We need fur- 
ther studies of practical questions 
of this kind in order to modify cer- 
tain false impressions that have 
been accepted without question. 
The Sisters probably live longer 
than priests though their average 
age at death seems to be about the 
same as that of priests who are re- 
ligious, according to Dr. Walsh’s 
studies as he has presented them 
in Priests and Long Life. 

The Lord’s Minstrel, by Caroline 
M. Duncan Jones (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.50), is another 
life story of the beloved St. Francis 
of Assisi, the chief charm of which 
lies in the simplicity and utter un- 
pretentiousness of its narration—a 











book which children as well as 
grown-ups may enjoy. Indeed it 
runs like a beautiful fairy tale 
throughout, written in the style of 
the old Franciscan documents and 
charmingly enhanced by Estella 
Canziana’s drawings in pen and 
color. Most of us are familiar with 
the events and minor incidents 
marking the singular history of 
“God’s little poor man,” but their 
repetition never palls. Like little 
children we are ever eager to hear 
it again. Read to-day in a hospital, 
it lifted burdened hearts to a fresh 
realization of that “true joy” so 
closely underlying every sorrow 
borne patiently for God. Laughter 
and song in the face of difficulty 
was the way of the Lord’s Min- 
strel. One can scarcely read of it 
without striving to emulate this 
heroic attitude. A pleasing trans- 
lation of “The Song of Brother 
Sun,” composed by St. Francis 
when he was blind and in his last 
illness, is included in this happy 
chronicle, with its flutter of wings 
and enchanting atmosphere of 
peace and sanctity. 

Stephen Leacock, humorist, sat 
down recently and counted his 
eighteen books. He counted six- 
teen. Accordingly, he again 
“jumped on his trusty charger”— 
this time a battery charger, Short 
Circuits (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00)—“and rode off in all 
directions.” Going everywhere, he 
arrives nowhere in particular, but 
that is exactly what he set out to 
do. Therefore he errs pardonably. 
His forty provinces include golf, 
radio, championships, antiques, 
current literature, what you will, 
and very often what you will not, 
since he has hitherto practiced more 
deftly the same sleight of pen on 
much the same subjects. 
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Pamphlet Publications ——A remark- 
ably worthwhile output of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society, London, includes 
a series on Catholic Emancipation: 
“The Darkness before the Dawn” 
(1700-1791), by Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J.; “What England 
Owed to France” (1791-1802), Cecil 
Kerr; “Dawning of Catholic Eman- 
cipation” (1791-1821), by Denis 
Gwynn, and “Emancipation Real- 
ised” (1821-1840), Rev. Philip 
Hughes. The series has also been 
published in book form. Other im- 
portant pamphlets are: Catholic 
Rites and Pagan Customs by Sir 
Bertram Windle, Ph.D., F.R.S.; An 
Introductory Talk on the Catholic 
Religion by Rev. G. J. MacGillivray, 
M.A.; British Israel and the Great 
Pyramid Scare by Father Thurston; 
Catholic Loyalty in Elizabethan 
Days by Cardinal Francis Bourne; 
a manual of prayer and spiritual 
culture dedicated to the use of the 
Sentinels of Prayer; The Holy Child 
Manual, a simple and effective ar- 
rangement of prayers for the young 
by a Religious of the Holy Child 
Jesus, and the ceremonial of the 
Ordination of a Priest given in 
Latin and English. There are also 
some interesting reprints: Some 
Welsh Martyrs by Rev. Joseph Mur- 
phy, S.J.; the Carthusian Martyrs 
by Lawrence Hendricks; Sceur 
Rosalie, a Sister of Charity, by 
Lady Herbert; Father Thurston’s 
Free Masonry; a critique of Mr. 
Hocking’s novel The Scarlet Wom- 
an by James Britten, K.C.S.G.; the 
Catholic attitude toward Kindness 
to Animals by E. M. Grange, and a 
French Petit Paroissien for use at 
Mass and daily devotions (London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 5 cents 
each). 

The Catholic Mind of August 8th 
reprints under the title, “The Eliza- 
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bethan Martyrs,” Cardinal Bourne’s 
Catholic Loyalty in Elizabethan 
Days, and a presentation of the 
“Reasonableness of the Catholic 
Faith,” by H. B. Loughnan, S.J.; 
“Back to the Epicureans” by Very 
Rev. Richard Downey, Ph.D., and 
“Latin America and Christ the 
King” by “Nestor.” A subject of 
commanding interest to every Cath- 
olic heart is treated in the issue of 
August 22d, “Medical Missions: A 
Soul Problem” by Dorothy Will- 
mann, secretary to the Catholic 
American Mission Board, and 
“Medicine and Catholic Missions” 
by Dr. Anna Dengel, Director of the 
Society of Catholic Medical Mission- 
aries. The issue of September 8th 


carries a most striking article en- 
titled “Islam and the Oregon Pub- 
lic School Law,” by Hon. Pierre 
Crabités, Judge of the Mixed Tribu- 
nals, Cairo, Egypt. 


From it we 
learn the attitude of the East to- 
ward parental rights in education 
and its judgment on the attempted 
violation of these rights in the state 
of Oregon. Other articles in the 
same issue are “Danger of Protes- 
tantism” by a Lazarist missionary 
to Abyssinia, Father Baeteman, and 
“Bigotry as a Virtue” by Rev. H. C. 
Hengell, Ph.D. The worthlessness 
of “Ludwig’s The Son of Man” is 
demonstrated from the angle of sci- 
entific history by Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., with a condemnatory 
comment from Rev. Francis Wood- 
lock, S.J., entitled “A Caricature of 
Christ.” The extensive field of 
“Catholic Action” is outlined by 
the Rev. Antony Coudert, O.M.I., 
Archbishop of Colombo in the Sep- 
tember 22d issue (New York: The 
America Press. 5 cents each). 

A striking arrangement of the 
Stations of the Cross in which we 
are asked to follow the Passion of 
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Christ in His Poor is by Rev. J. El- 
liot Ross, C.S.P. The bogey of the 
Pope and the President is dispelled 
by a forceful extract from Cardinal 
Newman’s “Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk.” Miracles by Rev. Ronald 
A. Knox, and The Problem of Evil 
by Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A., are 
able studies on two important con- 
troversies (New York: The Paulist 
Press. 5 cents each). 

A timely pamphlet, by Rev. John 
Laures, S.J., tells the story of 
Peter Claver—The Friend of the 
Colored Man, with some very perti- 
nent comments on the race problem 
in the United States. A brief state- 
ment of the Catholic doctrine on 
marriage according to the new 
canon law, with advice for those 
contemplating marriage, is entitled 
Hints on Courtship and Marriage 
by Rev. John S. Gresser, A.M. A 
zealous convert from Judaism, 
Rosalie Marie Levy, asks and an- 
swers the question Js There a True 
Church? The pamphlet is ad- 
dressed chiefly to her own people. 
Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., re- 
hearses America’s Debt to Catho- 
lics in the story of the contribution 
of great Catholics to the making of 
American history (Brooklyn: In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society. 
5 cents each). 

The inspiring story of devotion 
to the Eucharist enduring for a 
thousand years is told in England 
and the Eucharist, by Most Rev. 
T. J. Carr, D.D. How to Look for 
the True Church is indicated by 
Right Rev. John S. Vaughan, D.D., 
while the story of the Canadian 
martyrs is graphically told by Rev. 
L. Sheil, S.J., in Ondersonk the 
Wolf (Melbourne: Australian Cath- 
olic Truth Society. 5 cents each). 

A series of conferences, having 
for their purpose a better under- 
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standing of Protestantism by Cath- 
olics, results in some interesting 
conclusions shown by Rev. J. El- 
liot Ross, C.S.P., under the caption 
How Catholics See Protestantism 
(New York: The Inquiry. 30 cents). 

Right Rev. Alexander MacDon- 
ald’s Instinct and Reason is pub- 
lished by Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., London. Siji 
Noma, the Magazine King of Japan, 
has to his credit almost seventy per 
cent of the 1,000 magazines pub- 
lished in Japan. The story of his 
accomplishments and remarkable 
character is interesting reading. 
It is presented by the Dai Nippon 
Yubenkwai, Kodansha, Tokio, the 
press directed by the genius of the 
Magazine King. The Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American 
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States held in Havana is surveyed 
by James Brown Scott in Interna- 
tional Conciliation for June (New 
York: 405 West 117th Street. 5 
cents). Rev. P. G. Lacouague, S.J., 
tells the story of making Christ 
known to the Brahmans of Madura 
in Xaveriana for July, and Rev. 
Pierre Delattré, S.J., tells how the 
faith came to the Hungarians in 
Xaveriana for August. We ac- 
knowledge receipt of a very inter- 
esting information booklet on the 
Parish Visitors of Mary Immacu- 
late. The Sunday Visitor Press 
publishes A Handbook of Useful In- 
formation containing the story of 
its twenty years of service and a 
brief answer to many matters of 
controversy regarding the Catholic 
Church. 
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